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WILD-FOWL. SHOOTING IN OLD VIRGINIA. 


BY J. DAY KNAP. 


T was three days _ before 
‘A Christmas and we had 
Er planned to spend a week 
on the Broad Water 
and divide our time 
between shooting 
ducks and loafing 
aboard the _ sloop 
where we were to live 
during our stay. A 
“mutual” friend of 
ours, one “ Doc” Mor- 
ton, was to join us on 
Christmas Day, mak- 
ing a trio that had ofttime enjoyed the 
best of sport together and whiled away 
many a long evening with song and 
story. 

Jim and I were routed out early the 
next morning and left the train at 
Cheriton, a little town in Vi irginia about 
four miles north of Cape Charles. Here 
we were met by a team that carried us 
and our luggage to the shore, where 
our guides awaited us ; and we were soon 
seated in the cabin of their forty-foot 
sloop enjoying a bountiful breakfast 
while the guides got her under way and 
made things snug. 

As we were informed that our anchor- 
age would not be reached until after- 
noon, owing to the necessity of astop at 
Cobb’s Island for provisions, no shoot- 
ing could be had that day. We contented 
ourselves, therefore, with sitting in the 
sun on deck watching the flocks of brant, 
geese and ducks that rose before us or 
flew past on their way to and from their 
feeding grounds, while the salt breeze 
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fanned our faces and the spray flew up 
in glittering showers from the bow of 
our good boat. : 

By noon we had taken aboard cook and 
grub and were off again. We then de- 
scended to the cabin, unpacked our stuff, 
put guns together, and got into a com- 
fortable rig, discarding “store clothes” 
for the rest of our stay. When we ap- 
peared again on deck, the boat had come 
to anchor and we looked upon our new 
surroundings with interest. 

To the east stretched the brown salt 
marshes, cut up by innumerable leads 
and channels, while beyond «rolled the 
broad Atlantic, the boom of her breakers 
on the beach coming faintly to our ears. 

To the north, in the distance, lay Hog 
Island ; to the west the mainland, the 
“Eastern Sho’,” while the dim line: of 
blue on the horizon to the south showed 
where Cape Charles lay. 

The Broad Water well deserves its 
name and fame; it is one of the best 
feeding grounds for wild fowl on the 
Atlantic coast. 

Black ducks predominate, although 
mallards, broadbill, pintail and other 
varieties are sometimes found. Geese 
are abundant, and swarms of brant may 
be seen blackening the water or rising 
in great clouds when disturbed by some 
passing boat. 

It is the fact of their presence that 
makes the Broad Water especially in- 
teresting to sportsmen, as brant do not 
visit many of the feeding grounds fre- 
quented by other water-fowl. They are 
found in large numbers on the coast of 
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Southern California, but on no part of 
our Eastern coast are they so plentiful 
as here. 

The one drawback to the hunter’s 
happiness here is the fact that as a rule 
but half a day can be spent in actual 
shooting, as the birds come to the shoals 
where the blinds are built only on the 
falling water, and when the rising tide 
covers their feeding grounds too deeply 
they retire to the marsh. Here they 
feed quietly, hidden in the high grass, 
and it is only when stirred up by rough 
weather and a heavy wind that they 
come to decoys to any extent. But oc- 
casionally when these conditions are ful- 
filled, the marsh shooting is the best of 
all. 

The sun sank below the hills, and we 
were called from watching the long lines 
of geese winging their way to the sand- 
bars for the night’s feeding, by the an- 
nouncement from below that dinner was 
ready. 

One description of a meal, be it break- 
fast, lunch or dinner, will suffice for the 
week, as the menu rarely varied: Bis- 
cuits, eggs in any style desired, ducks 
and oysters likewise, coffee with con- 
densed milk, potatoes and canned to- 
matoes—and at rare intervals a piece 
of leather, called steak, completed the 
list ; but things were well cooked and 
we had hunters’ appetites, so what res- 
taurant in town could compare with it ? 

We spent this, our first evening, in 
swapping yarns with the guides and 
hearing how many geese one had killed 
this day and what a boatload of brant 
the other got on that, while to keep our 
end up we related exciting but entire- 
ly imaginary adventures with wounded 
moose in the North Woods or with elk 
in the West. But finally, getting too 
sleepy to invent anything more, we 
turned in, and, although our quarters 
were a trifle cramped, managed to get a 
comfortable night’s rest, with dreams of 
geese that never got quite within range 
or of guns that would not go off, until 
we were called at daylight and hustled 
into our togs for the day’s work. After 
a hasty breakfast we started, George 
and myself in one boat, while Jim went 
with the other guide, Hugh. 

A row of a mile or so brought us to a 
point of the marsh covered with high 
grass and sedge, and here George put 
me ashore, while he busied himself 
throwing out the decoys. When this 
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was finished to his _ satisfaction he 
shoved ashore and we dragged the boat 
up into the grass, which, being bent 
over it, formed a perfect blind. 

Then, having seen me comfortably 
settled in her, George withdrew to a 
safe distance, while I loaded my gun, 
and, placing my shells in a convenient 
position, looked about me and waited. 

The day was a charming one, too 
charming, indeed, for ducks; hardly a 
breath of wind ruffled the surface of the 
water and not acloud could be seen in 
the sky. The air was mild and balmy 
as an April morning, and altogether the 
shooting prospects could not be worse. 

However, after an hour’s waiting, I 
discovered a small bunch of black ducks 
heading in my direction, and lay back in 
the boat with gun ready, watching 
them, 

On they came, until, sighting the de- 
coys, they set their wings and _ sailed 
down, and were almost within range, 
when, suddenly turning off, they flew 
rapidly away. 

Looking around to 
scared them, I 


see what+ had 
discovered George 


standing about forty feet away, with 


his back towards me and_ intently 
watching something in the distance. 

“T’ll be dog-goned if that don’t look 
like the big yacht that was down heah 
last fall,” he remarked, as he saw me 
looking at him over my blind. ‘See it 
away down to the south, «comin’ up 
‘long the beach ?” 

“What do I care about that yacht? 
I’m not after yachts, but ducks. Didn't 
you see that bunch of black ones that 
were coming in so nicely until they saw 
you and shied off?” 

“No, [ was watching that boat. I 
didn’t see no ducks. But say, don't she 
look “ 

“Oh, get down and keep quiet or 
you'll be scaring another flock.” With 
an aggrieved look and a muttered re- 
mark about the yacht, he subsided, and 
I did not hear from him again until the 
tide was so high that we were obliged 
to pick up and go back to the sloop. In 
the meantime, I had killed a coupte of 
single ducks that came to stool, and 
with these as our grand total for the 
morning's work we reached the boat, to 
find Jim and Hugh already there with 
a similar tale of woe. 

“Tt ain’t no use,” remarked Hugh; 
“they won’t make no shootin’ till we 
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get the wind up heah to the nothe, and 
blowin’ some. Then, look out.” 

But there wasn't any sign of wind, 
and we spent the afternoon loafing 
about the sloop, as the guides insisted 
that it was no use going to the blinds 
on a high tide. The next day was a lit- 
tle better, Jim getting some good shots 
and bringing in an even dozen, while I 
managed to run him pretty close, with 
ten to my credit. 

About four o'clock that afternoon 
a sail appeared in the distance, and 
George, after a careful scrutiny through 
the glasses, announced that it was Carl, 
who was to bring Doc Morton from 
Cheriton and act as his guide during 
the rest of our stay. 

Soon we could make out Doc’s familiar 
form, and I, jumping on the top of the 
cabin, wig-wagged * Merry Christmas” 
with my handkerchief. 

Back came the answer, “Same _ to 
you,” and then, “How many?” This 
I answered, and added, “ Got anything 
good for Christmas dinner ?” 

Doc’s reply was indistinct, as 
shouted it through his hands, but 
it sounded like either “some” or 
“Mumm.” As it turned out the latter 
was correct. They were soon along- 
side, and greetings were exchanged at 
short range. Going below we made 
him acquainted with the history of our 
trip up to date, and presently, dinner 
being ready, we all sat down to it and 
made 2 jolly party until late that even- 
ing, when Doc went aboard his own 
boat for the night. 

Next morning we awoke to hear the 
wind singing through the rigging and 
to find the bay covered with white caps. 

After breakfast we separated, and, as 
the tide was falling, went out to the 
brush blinds which dot the surface of 
the bay and mark the shoals where the 
birds feed at low water. Such a day as 
it was! 

Never had I spent a more uncomfort- 
able one and never had I seen more 
ducks flying. The air was full of them 
all the time. 

First, a flock of brant came tearing 
down wind, and, as they passed, George 
and I opened up, dropping four among 
the decoys. Then a bunch of black 
ducks swung in, which paid toll to the 
extent of five of their number, and so 
on. When shoving out to pick up the 
slain we almost always spoiled one or 
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two good shots before getting back to 
cover, but there were plenty more com- 
ing, so we didn't care. 

I remember one incident in particular 
that goes to show with what rapidity 
the birdscamein. We had just knocked 
over a pair of black ducks and were 
reloading our guns when George whis- 
pered, “ Keep still; here come a bunch 
of mallards from the north.” In the 
hurry I got a shell jammed in my left 
barrel, and while working at it the mal- 
lards swung in and lit among the decoys. 

George kept quiet, and before I had 
extracted that shell and replaced it by 
another no less than two other flocks 
had come in and were sitting in the 
water around the blind. When we did 
get up to shoot they rose on all sides, 
and we only brought down three out of 
the lot, owing, no doubt, to the fact that 
one did not know just where to shoot, 
there were so many of them. 

By twelve o’ciock the tide had risen 
so as to cover the shoals, and the flight 
ceased. We picked up stool, and after 
a stormy passage across the bay reached 
the sloop. Doc was already aboard and 
sat smoking on the cabin with a smile 
of satisfaction on his countenance. 

“How many?’ I asked. “Twenty 
ducks, fourteen brant, and seven geese ; 
and I didn’t half shoot. What's yours ?” 

“ Haven't counted them yet, but we 
did fairly well.” Then George began 
throwing the birds on deck, while I 
arranged them in piles according to 
species. When I was through we had 
to our credit thirty-one ducks, mostly 
blacks, sixteen brant, and three geese ; 
not so bad for five hours’ work in that 
wind. ; 

Jim soon arrived with another good 
bunch of birds, and we went to lunch 
with appetites that threatened to drive 
the cook to drink and make a large hole 
in our provision supply. 

When that was disposed of, the after- 
noon was spent in cleaning guns and 
comparing notes on our morning’s sport. 
That night we changed our anchorage 
to a more sheltered spot, as the storm 
increased and looked like a stayer. 

The next morning we went into the 
marsh, and if the previous one had been 
fast shooting, this was lightning. 

The wind was blowing a fifty-mile-an- 
hour gale, and the black ducks and geese 
driven from their feeding grounds in 
the bay poured into the marsh for 
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shelter, and kept things lively until the 
tide drove us out, and we returned to the 
sloop with fifty-seven ducks and twenty- 
one geese, a number I am rather ashamed 
of,but as my friends in the North among 
whom I distributed the results of that 
day's work seemed greatly pleased, I felt 
myself partially justified. 
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Jim and Doc did equally well, and as 
we started for Cheriton the next day all 
agreed that if a bad beginning always 
made as good an ending to our trips we 
would be more than satisfied, and we 
pledged ourselves to return at some 
future date and enjoy another week’s 
outing in old Virginia. 


THE DECISIVE RACES FOR THE CUP. 


BY CAPTAIN A. J. KENEALY. 


IR THOMAS LIPTON has quite 
candidly admitted to be true what 
OutinG has prophesied all along 
would be the result, namely, that 

his boat was beaten on her merits in a 
strong breeze, and also in moderate 
weather. He was brave enough, too, 
to say that, although he believed his 
yacht suffered through the unfortu- 
nate illness of Mr. Fife, she would not 
have proved a winner even if he had 
been well enough to give him the benefit 
of his talent. 

When we meet with such a true sports- 
man we needs must sympathize with 
him in his defeat, and wish him better 
luck next time. And he has put himself 
on record that unless some other patri- 
otic Britisher gets ahead of him he will 
challenge again in 1901, and this in spite 
of the fact that Shamrock’s first cost 
alone was $500,000, irrespective of all 
running and other incidental expenses ! 
Thus nothing but the highest praise and 
appreciation are due to Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton from American yachtsmen. 

To Messrs. Morgan and Iselin con- 
gratulations and felicitations are owing 
from the whole Republic. Not only did 
they provide the money, but they also 
picked out the means by which the Cup 
was retained. Nat Herreshoff, for de- 
signer and builder; Charles Barr, for 
sailing master; Deer Isle sailors for the 
crew, and Mr. Iselin and his amateur 
contingent to advise and direct, were 
the factors that made ours the victory. 

To tell you the honest truth, I shou'd 
not like to stand in the shoes of those 
men who went out of their way to insult 
the officers and try to demoralize the 
crew of Columbia by the most cowardly 
attacks ever known in the history of 
yachting. Such, however, is impersonal 
journalism ! The efforts of these critics 


to “hedge” after the first race was de- 
cided were as vain as they were amus- 
ing. 

As told before in Ourinc, the two 
contestants agreedonevery point. The 
best of good feeling was shown on 
either side. The fairest arrangements 
were made forthe squarest contest ever 
sailed on fresh or salt water. The rep- 
resentatives of each club had in their 
minds Sir Richard Sutton ofthe Genesta, 
Lieut. Henn of the Galatea, and Com- 
modore Bell of the Zhzst/e. All these 
were honorable and generous opponents, 
with the love of fair play predominant, 
and each eager to concede all that in 
honor could be yielded to a fair and 
square opponent. 

The question of just how much could 
be conceded was settled in this instance 
by Sir Thomas Lipton. Hewas anxious 
that there should be no quibbles, that 
no mere trifles should spring up to dis- 
turb the harmony of future iiternational 
yacht races. Therefore, at his sole sug- 
gestion the followingiron-boundcontract 
was signed by the high contracting 
parties on both sides. It is really im- 
portant, or I would not reproduce it here: 

‘* Inasmuch as we are of the opinion that the 
America’s Cup races are no less a test of the 
strength of construction of the competing ves- 
sels than of their sailing qualities, and it is 
deemed advisable to avoid the embarrassment 
in which a vessel finds herself when called upon 
to decide whether to withdraw from a race upon 
the occurrence of an accident disabling her 
competitor, it is agreed that, in the races be- 
tween the Shamrock and Columbia each yacht 
shall stand by the consequences of any accident 
happening to her, and that the uninjured vessel 
shall sail out the race.” 

And so it happened that the yachts 
were started in a-series of flukes and 
doldrums that were sufficiently depress- 
ing to take the pluck out of the heart of 
the most enthusiastic yachtsman. On 
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another page I am privileged to tell of 
the failures to conclude a contest. In 
this section of Outinc I have been ad- 
vised to tell the story of the races that 
count. 

Suffice it to say that the first race was 
scheduled for October 3d, that it was 
tried again on October 5th and 7th with- 
out results, that the contest was con- 
tinued on every intervening week-day, 
with calm or fog interrupting, until 
Monday, October 16th, when sufficient 
wind was 
found to en- 
able the 
yachts to 
make a race. 
The prospect 
for a breeze 
was so unfa- 
vorable and 
the fog so 
dense in the 
early morn 
that the ex- 
cursionist; 
had dwindled 
away into in- 
significance, 
and there 
were only 
about 150 
guests on the 
Republic. 
Those that 
went out saw 
a very capi- 
tal race, in 
which every 
inch of the 
course was 
gallantly con- 
tested from 
start to finish. 

When the 
yachts ar- 
rived at the 
starting point off Sandy Hook lightship, 
the wind was blowing from due east— 
only moderately, it is true, averaging 
from six to ten miles an hour—but with 
sufficient strength, if it only would hold, 
to enable the race to be sailed within 
the time limit. The sea was smooth, 
with only an occasional white cap. The 
tide was on the ebb. Great rolls of mist 
here and there obscured the horizon, 
but objects a mile distant could easily 
be distinguished. Thus fog played no 
hostile part in the day’s proceedings. 


THE 
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While jockeying for position all had 
an opportunity to examine the great 
rivals. It caused some little surprise 
when it was noticed that Shamrock, in- 
stead of setting her marvelous sky- 
scraping clubtopsail, contented herself 
with spreading one of quite moderate 
dimensions. Evidently she expected a 
puffy time, or perhaps she had doubts 
as to her ability to carry it under the 
conditions that prevailed. 

The committee boat signaled at 
10:30 the 
course, east 
fifteen miles 
to windward 
and return. 

The prelim- 

inary signal 
was made at 
10:45 and the 
preparatory 
at10:55. Both 
yachts stood 
for the line 
on the star- 
board _ tack, 
heeling over 
moderately to 
the pressure 
of the damp 
sea_ breeze. 
Just before 
crossing both 
craft broke 
out their 
small jibtop- 
sails. Shame- 
rock passed 
the line in 
the lead at 
"11:01:03, but 
Columbia was 
only three 
seconds after 
her, rushing 
along with 
sails well full and making more headway 
than her green antagonist, which, with 
Skipper Ilogarth at the helm, seemed to 
be pinched more than was healthy for 
her under the conditions of wind and 
water that then obtained. Captain Barr, 
with a clever fisherman’s luff, placed 
Columbia on Shamrock's weather and 
kept her there all the way to the wind- 
ward mark. 

On this starboard tack what little sea 
was running was abeam, and of course 
both yachts took it easily. When they 
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went on the port tack at 11:15 it was 
noticed by close observers that the 
long, clean, easy-lined hull of the smart 
Yankee clipper glided through the 
water with the slipperiness of an eel 
and the grace of a swan, while her snub- 
nosed rival, with her coarser entrance, 
made quite a perceptible fuss when the 
little waves smote her in the teeth. 
After the first tack, it was evident 
that the defender had the challenger 
very much at her mercy. It was, how- 
ever, too early in the day for shouting 
to begin, for had not all of us been 
fooled many a time before by the most 
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effort to wriggle out of Columbia's lee 
by splitting tacks. She tacked half-a- 
dozen times in ten minutes, and every 
time Columbia followed her example. 
The challenger gained nothing by the 
manceuvre. In fact, in my judgment, 
she lost a little by her spasmodic and 
petulant zig-zag work. 

Shamrock, seeing that escape was im- 
possible, bowed to the inevitable and 
continued her course. Indeed, it was 
impossible for her to do otherwise. For 
if she had stood out to sea or inshore in 
a lonely hunt for wind she would have 
lost sight of both Columbia and the 
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tantalizing flukes that ever exasper- 
ated sailormen? And wasn’t the fog 
gathering in an ominous bank to the 
eastward, making our hearts sink down 
to our boots? 

Early in the race it was so thick that 
a finish was feared to be impossible. If 
it hadn’t been for the “ guide-boat,” 
which steamed slowly ahead, just in 
front of the yachts, to mark the course, 
they might have had great difficulty in 
finding the mark. But everything had 
been foreseen, and the arrangements 
were perfect. 

At 11:45 Shamrock made a violent 


“guide-boat,” and have consequently 
suffered. 

The wind at noon freshened a trifle, 
and it was noticed that Skamrock, in 
spite of her greater beam and “ brute” 
qualities, heeled over more than the 


Bristol marvel. It now also became 
apparent why Hogarth had not hoisted 
that immense “jack yarder,” the pride 
and glory of Lapthorn and Ratsey. 
From all appearances, it was far better 
below in the sail locker than aloft on 
the topmast. The remainder of the 
windward work was in the nature of 
a procession, with Co/umbia increasing 
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her lead all the time. It was marvelous 
to watch her eat her way out to wind- 


ward, while Shamrock gradually fell off 
to leeward. The challenger had the 
advantage of a far finer suit of sails, 
which, besides having a greater area of 
duck, giving her more driving power, 


fitted her like paint on a post. But 
driving power, without the accompany- 
ing quality of “form” in hull, never yet 
won a marire trophy except in the case 
of an accident, a fluke, or the incapacity 
of a yacht’s personnel. 

It perhaps might be wearisome to de- 
scribe in detail every tack made by the 
yachts on the way to the windward 
mark. Shamrock was hopelessly out- 
classed under existing circumstances. 
In a moderate breeze, as a weatherly 
craft, she demonstrated her marked in- 
feriority to the Morgan-Iselin clipper. 
It was now only a question of how 
many minutes she would be beaten by. 

We had not very long to wait. At 
1:48:19 Co/umbia wore round the marx 
lowering her spinnaker boom to port, 
and breaking out the big sail smartly, at 
the same time setting her balloon jib- 
topsail. The much contemned Deer 
Isle sailors had a splendid opportunity 
of turning the tables on their caviling 
critics, and never had sails been better 
handled on a racing yacht. It took 
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them only four minutes to 
set both ballooners. 

Shamrock to fetch the 
mark was compelled to 
make two more tacks, 
She also made an excel- 
lent turn, and set spin- 
naker and balloon jib with 
commendable smartness, 
but took three minutes 
longer in doing so than 
Columbia. She was greet- 
ed with a complimentary 
volume of sound from 
whistles, sirens and human 
throats quite equal in in- 
tensity to that which wel- 
comed her speedier rival. 
The official time of the 
turn was: - 


Columbia. 
shamrock, ........: 


2+ eIT:45:19 
o tise wktee 108 

This shows that it took 
Columbia 2:47:13 to beat 
fifteen miles, while 
Shamrock accomplished 
the same distance in, 2:57:05, the gain 
of the Yankee boat being gm. 52s. 
It may be mentioned here that Co- 
lumbia in the beat carried all the way 
a baby jibtopsail, jib, staysail, main- 
sail and intermediate clubtopsail. The 
Shamrock started with the same canvas 
set, but hauled down and reset her baby 
jibtopsail twice, for what reason the 
“experts” were unable to explain. 

A race dead before the wind between 
two yachts with such awide gapof blue 
water between them cannot be highly 
exciting, but it was watched with great 
interest by all. The issue was never 
in doubt, for the wind held true and 
steady, varying only one point from 
start to finish, but freshening a trifle in 
the run home, thus giving the challen- 
ger a slight advantage, as the increas- 
ing breeze caught her first. Sometimes 
the fog was so thick that the men on 
Columbia, all standing up aft to catch 
every breath of air, couldn’t see the 
pursuing yacht. At the speed of about 
seven knots the Columbia ran home, 
crossing the finish line at least one nau- 
tical mile in the lead, to the strident 
accompaniment of ear-piercing shrieks 
from the steam contingent, lusty cheers 
from men and boys, and the flutter- 
ing of white handkerchiefs from the 
women. It was a great demonstration, 
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considering the size of the excursion 
squadron. 

By and by the Shamrock came along 
and crossed the finish line, receiving 
a similar cordial ovation. The official 
time was: 

COMME. «6 s0s0s00'e% re ee er ee 3:54:59 
SOTA Ss oiaisid'ss ss sees: aeainn cdatiowes 4:05:10 

The elapsed time of the winner was 
4:53:53, and that of the loser 5:04:07. 
Columbia allowed Shamrock 6 seconds, 
making the challenger's corrected time 
5:04:01. Columbia thus won by rom. 8s. 
corrected time. In the run home she 
gained only 22 seconds. 

After Columbia had been towed to 
her moorings inside the Horseshoe, the 
Erin steamed close alongside, and her 
crew, led by Sir Thomas Lipton, gave 
her three rousing British cheers, which 
were returned with hearty fervor by the 
boys from Deer Isle. 

Mr. Iselin said briefly that the be- 
havior of his yacht was asufficient reply 
tothe sensational newspapers which had 
criticized him and his crew so severely. 
Sir Thomas Lipton acknowledged that 
Shamrock had been beaten fairly and 
squarely over a well-kept course. His 
only regret was that there was not more 
wind. Ina strong breeze he hoped the 
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challenger would render a better ac- 
count of herself. 

On the following morning, October 
17th, the yachts again came together to 
sail over a triangular course, ten miles 
to the leg. The conditions were favora- 
ble for a rattling good contest. There 
was a fine breeze from east and the sea 
was a trifle lumpy. This enabled us to 
see more of the forefoot of each flyer 
exposed than on the previous day, and it 
even dashed a little spray over the bows. 
Admirers of the Shamrock declared that 
the challenger had at last been favored 
with weather that would exactly suit 
her. 

The Regatta Committee signaled the 
following courses : East by south (a dead 
beat to the first mark); southwest, one- 
half south (a reach with the wind about 
three points abaft the beam), and north 
northwest (a broad reach with the wind 
on the starboard quarter to the finish). 

The preparatory gun was fired at 10:45. 
The starting gun went off at 11 o’clock, 
and Shamrock crossed at 11:00:15, with 
Columbia to windward but two seconds 
astern. Both were on the starboard 
tack. Shamrock, seeing that she was 
getting her opponent’s back wind, went 
about at 11:02:30. Columbia followed 


‘* SHAMROCK,” WITH SPINNAKER IN STOPS, 
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fifteen seconds later, and both yachts 
romped out on the port tack at a fine 
rate of speed. The defender did not 
make such rapid gains on her antago- 
nist as on the day before, but she 
steadily worked her way out to 
windward, and soon had a decided 
advantage. 

Everybody concluded that a magnifi- 
cent race was going to be sailed. A 
twelve-knot breeze was piping, and both 
yachts were humming through the water 
in fine style with intermediate clubtop- 
sails and baby jibtopsails extended to 
the steady and moderate wind. Sud- 
denly the Shamrock's topmast snapped 
short off near the cap; the cl 1btopsail 
fell to leeward of the mainsail, and the 
yacht was athorough wreck. The time 
was just 25 minutes after the start. The 
Regatta Committee’s tug and the Erin 


** Shamrock.” 
Photo by T. C. Turner. 


steamed at full speed to offer aid. It 
was not needed. Nobody had been hurt. 
The Shamrock was taken in tow and re- 
turned to her anchorage at the Horse- 
shoe. 

Meanwhile Columbia sailed over the 
course. She took in her small jibtop- 
sail immediately after the accident to 
Shamrock, She took 1:03:11 to beat the 
ten miles to windward, 53m. 59s. to sail 
over the next leg, and 3h. 37m. was her 
elapsed time over the whole course. 

This mishap was most disappointing. 
Nobody regretted it more than the 
managers of Columbia. But the iron- 
bound contract had to stand and Co/um- 
bia was declared the winner. The acci- 
dent was caused by the parting of the 
port topmast backstay—a wire rope. 
The topmast was of pine, an excellent 
stick, but when the backstay carried 
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away, the spar snapped off short like the 
stem of a clay pipe. 

The crippled yacht was towed to Erie 
Basin, where a new topmast, 56 feet long, 
was sent up and also a new gaff. Next 
day, pursuant to arrangements, she took 
in nearly four tons more ballast, in the 
shape of pigs of lead; and was remeas- 
ured by Mr. Hyslop, the result being 
that instead of being allowed 6 seconds 
by Columbia she had to allow the Cup 
defender 16 seconds. 

On October 19th the yachts met once 
more, but failed to finish within the 
time limit. When the race was declared 
off Columbia was two miles in the lead. 

Shamrock once more bravely faced 
the music of final defeat on Friday, Oc- 
tober zoth. Valiantly she came to the 
scratch, and never before in American 
waters was she better fitted to sail the 


“* Columbia.” 


THE ANCHORAGE IN THE HORSESHOE, 


race of her life. The wind blew strong, 
too, so that her added, weight and her 
strong new topmast, by all nautical prec- 
edent, should have made her show to 


best advantage. And out she came with 
the air of a victor to try conclusions. 

She spread her working topsail to the 
breeze, while her opponent kept hers 
snug in stops, and she sauntered about 
the line with the eager appearance of 
winning the next three races and carry- 
ing off the Cup. The race was fifteen 
miles to leeward and back, the wind 
being north by east, and the course south 
by west to amark anchored about eight 
miles off shore from Asbury Park 
and thence a dead beat back to the 
lightship. 

Now if ever was the Shamrock’'s 
breeze, This was the time for her to 
distinguish herself in full view of a con- 
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siderable fleet out to cheer the probable 
finish of the Cup races. The starting 
gun was fired punctually at eleven 
o'clock. The Shamrock crossed thirty- 
four seconds after gunfire, with Co- 
lumbia 1m. 1s. astern. The Deer Isle 


Copyright Photo by Burton, N. Y. 
MANCEUVERING FOR THE START, 
boys broke out the big spinnaker to 
starboard in grand style, beating the 
challenger by more than half a minute. 
That spinnaker on the Bristol craft took 
charge of theship. It performed mar- 
velous feats such as I had never before 
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beheld. The boom—a splendid spar— 
buckled and bent and soared upward in 
the most surprising manner. The para- 
mount question was, Will the sail “ bust,” 
or will it stand? It didn’t “bust.” It 


stood,and a magnificent pulling sail it 


RACE, ‘*COLUMBIA” IN THE LEAD. 
proved to be from the start to the outer 
mark, 

For three-quarters of an hour the 
spinnaker had its own sway, but at the 
expiration of that time it was controlled 
and put on its good behavior. Seldom 
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hassuchan unruly sail been seen. Half 
an hour after the start Columbia set her 
jib-headed topsail. Iam not sufficient- 
ly presumptuous to criticize an able 
yacht skipper like Barr, but from my 
personal point of view it appeared 
that the sail might have been carried to 
advantage all along. 

Now a stern chase is a long chase. 
Shamrock had the advantage of the 
bigger sail-spread, but’in spite of this 
Columbia got the lead, passing her rival 
at «2h. 1om. 
and taking in 
her gaff top- 
sail a few 
minutes later. 
It was evident 
that in the 
thresh _ to 
windward 
Barr didn’t in- 
tend to take 
any chances of 
a breakdown. 
He realized 
that he could 
beat his rival 
in the thresh 
back with 
lower sails 
alone. In this 
surmise he 
was accurate. 

The outer 
mark was now 
in plain sight 
and it was 
clear that 
close work 
was coming. 
Columbia was 
only four or 
five lengths 
ahead and 
much might 
depend upon 
superior skill 
at the turn. 
The Bristol boat had the talent aboard 
and rounded the stake in superb style, 
dowsing ballooners just in the nick of 
time, and rattling in the main-sheet flat, 
hauled up on the starboard tack for the 
homeward herringbone. Now was the 
chance of the challenger. With three 
expert skippers she ought to have hu- 
miliated the “lubbers” on the Cup de- 
fender. But she didn’t. Her turn was 
less skillful and it took her quite a time 
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to get her main-sheet in. When her 
mainsail was finally flattened, she had 
drifted to leeward like a she-crah, while 
Columbia was well to windward, point- 
ing higher and going faster than her 
competitor. The times at the turn fol- 
low: 

Columbia 


12:19:00 
Shamrock 


12:19:17 
There were only seventeen seconds 
between them, but in this great run to 
leeward the Bristol craft had beaten 
her opponent 
Im. 18s., her 
elapsed time 
being rh. 17m. 
25s., and that 
of the chal- 
lenger th. 
18m. 43s. Not 
much to brag 
of, but in these 
days of keen 
yachting com- 
petition not to 
be despised. 
The beat 
home was 
magnificent, 
but Sham- 
rock's efforts 
to get away 
from Columbia 
were fruitless. 
Tack after 
tack was 
made. Skam- 
rock set a 
clubtopsail in 
despair, but it 
did her no 
good. The end 
of it all was 
that Columbia 
crossed the 
line an easy 
winner. Fol- 
lowing are the 
official figures: 


TOPMAST SNAPPED, 


(p. 228.) 


Coiumbia 
Shamrock 2:45:17 

In the windward work the Yankee craft 
gained 5 minutes. Add to this rm. 18s. 
gained in the run and 16 seconds time 
allowance and it will be seen that Co/um- 
bia won by 6m. 34s. A quite creditable 
victory, for the Yankee craft had more 
than one card “up her sleeve,” and if 
she had set her topsail she would have 
beaten the British yacht by at least ten 
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minutes. This is a conservative esti- 
mate. 

The victory was greeted with shouts 
of delight. Victors and vanquished 
cheered each other. Commodore Mor- 
gan hugged Mr. Iselin. Sir Thomas 
Lipton generously acknowledged that 


his yacht had been beaten fairly and 
squarely on her merits. A loving cup 
will be given him by popular subscrip- 
tion. We hope to meet him again in 
1901; for never has a more gentle or 
more chivalric sportsman challenged 
for the America’s Cup. 
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LUNCHEON ON THE LAWN. 


THE WOMEN'S 


CHAMPIONSAIP. 


(AND OTHER GOLF AT BALA.) 


BY CHARLES TURNER. 


moods, richer than the Riviera in 
seductive spring, more glorious 
than the sea-skirted margins of our 
fair summer land, are the rolling hills 
of Bala when the first touch of autumn 
pencils the landscape and the Greek-like 
votaries ot golf gather within the borders 
of the Country Club for their Olympiad. 

Indeed, the paradoxes and puzzles 
which the calmer atmosphere of the 
study have made palpable as the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the 
Women’s Golfing Championship of 1899, 
were, to a large extent, hidden on the 
links of Bala by the brilliancy of the 
company and of the surroundings, the 
play and pulse of life, and the panoply 
of battle. 

On the field and in the glamour of the 
play, it did not seem so remarkable as it 
does to-day that Miss Beatrix Hoyt, 
the knight errant of golf in a hundred 
fights, should go down before the sturdy 
onslaught of Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, who was 
to follow up that victory by vanquish- 
ing, with equal ease, that scarcely less 
noted paladin, Miss Anna Sands, and 
to be herself put hors de combat by a 
figurative David in the comparatively 


neve than Scotland in its fairest 


slim person of Miss Ruth Underhill. 
So natural, indeed, that one almost lost 
sight of the fact that the ultimate 
triumph was accomplished by one round 
of golf so poor that the twodeft in the 
field, when all else were disarmed, 
would, had they played similar golf 
three days before, have scarcely earned 
the right to be in the tourney at all. 

Whereby hangs a moral, that the very 
magnetic volatility which is the charm 
of our sisters and our cousins and our 
aunts, which makes them a delight to 
the eye anda refreshment to the soul of 
man, is a heavy handicap when the 
physical battle and the nervous tension 
waxes long and fierce. 

Let me not be writ down, for these 
words, a deprecator of the glorious privi- 
leges which have come to our woman- 
hood through golf, or as a detractor. 
Nay, rather otherwise. May the day 
be far off when golf shall rob them 


- of their subtile and distinguishing fem- 


ininity, or detract one iota from its 
delicate, inexpressible, and irresistible 
power, 

Yet, facts are facts, and it is the duty 
of achronicler to set them down, even 
though he incur the risk of a hasty and 
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undeserved verdict, and of being “a 
crusty old fogy.” It is a fact that the 
player’s supreme effort, which created 
the champion and the challenger, was 
excelled by ten of the sixteen players 
in the qualifying round, and equaled 
by all the other six, as a "glance at the 
following table proves : 


= Nassau Country Club, apes Io1 
d 6 for last hole not played 6—107 

Mrs. Fox, Huntingdon Valley Country Club.. 102 
Add 7 for last hole not played 7—109 


Whereas in the qualifying round the 
following scores were made: 

Miss Beatrix Hoyt. Shinnecock Hills Golf Club— 
9 5 5 : a 

eas 7 
"Miss Frances C, iciosome, Merlo Crie ey Club 
4604 6-6 7 O—5§2 

6 3 6 5 5 6 §5—48—100 


MISS BEATRIX 


— Anna Sands, Newport Golf Club— 
7 : : 4 6 z 5 ‘S38 
6 5 6 6—48—101 
A. De Wi iss Gockonie, Avhiiey Club. 
8 4 6 


4 : 3 5.23 
7 ©0—53—105 
Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, Hunt aA Vailey Country Cc.— 
' 68 45 45 6 5 7-50 
6 6 4 §5 6 7 6 7—53—103 
Cassett, Merion Cricket Club— 
5 59S : a aan 
7 7 I a 
“Oakley Gonater Club-- 
5 5 3 5 6 z 7-53 
—5I—104 


Roe 3 


“iieeein C Jounty Golf club ° 


In 6 6 5 
Miss Ruth Underhill, flasean Country Club-- 
5 5 5 s 6 7 7-54 
n 5 6 6 6—51—105 
Miss Genevieve biccuene. Ww ee Burn Golf Club—- 
J 554747 6—s1 


6 

witiss 6 M. map. S fiemailion 
Ou 5 > 
5 


—51- —106 


HOYT DRIVING FROM 


5° pitable. 
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— Jane H. Swords, Morris County Golf Club— 
* J 4 : 45 7 9—52 
6 5 7 6 5--54—106 
"Miss Marion Oliver, Albany une Club— 
SET Fis - 
"Miss F lorence McNeele y, — Cricket Club ‘il 
6 6 I-55 
3 5 5--52--107 
6 6 6 8—s8 
4.6 5 8 4 4—49—1¢7 
Philadelphia Country 


s § 


7,2 7 4 9 S: Y Oss 
68 7 3 7 6 § 6 4-—~52—107 


Nor canit be said that the competitors 
were novices, flustered by the novel 
position of finding themselves for the 
first time in the critical position of the 
observed of all observers. Miss Un- 
derhill had twice passed through the 
championship ordeal, to say nothing of 


THIRD TEE, 


minor campaigns, and Mrs. Fox is not 
new to the championship tourney and 
had had preliminary experience of a very 
varied nature ; moreover, she was play- 
ing on links where even the very stones 
may be said to be her familiars. 

All the conditions surrounding the 
championship were conducive to the 
best results. The Philadelphia Country 
Club House is arestful place. The 
members of it are sympathetic and hos- 
The management was perfect 
throughout the week, the weather was 
all that could be desired, and the links 
have no superior throughout the coun- 
try for women’s play. 

‘Indeed, though based on the links of 
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Muirfield, in Scotland, the links of Bala 
bear the impress of the influence of the 
women who form a considerable propor- 
tion of its players. They are very com- 
pact,lying,asit were,inaring fence, The 
holes and tees are in close proximity ; it 
is, in most cases, indeed, from the finish 
on one green to the teeing ground of 
the next, but a few yards. The climbs 
are by no means steep, the ground is by 
no means rocky or difficult, the greens 
are perfect, and the entire distance is by 
no means exhausting. 

Expectation ran high that, with all 
these favoring circumstances and with 
the large increase in the number of 
available players, the entry would be 
large and the contest keen. Nor were 


THE GALLERY 


expectations belied, for the entries were 
three times as great as those for the 
competition of 1896, more than double 
those of 1897, and one-third larger than 
those of last year. 

Amongst the entrants, too, were the 
pick of the players. Undeterred by the 
presence of the apparently invincible 
champion, Miss Hoyt, they came from 
far and near, Chicago, Pittsfield and 
Cincinnati each sending contingents, 
and all the Eastern clubs bevies. In- 
deed, it may be said that, with the ex- 
ception of Miss Maud K. Wetmore, of 
Newport, the runner-up of last year, and 
Mrs. Chatfield-Taylor, of Chicago, all 
who might be fairly expected were there. 


Alt THE 
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There was work and a-plenty in front 
of all those who entered, and glory and 
honor enough, as well as pleasure, to 
those who might not reach the highest 
places, for though Tuesday would dash 
the hopes of all but the highest sixteen 
to be possible champions of the U.S. A., 
yet on Wednesday there was open to 
them the scarce less coveted honor of 
winning the Philadelphia Woman's Golf 
Association trophy, for competition by 
the next sixteen, or the Consolation Cup, 
presented by the Philadelphia Country 
Club, open to all entrants, to say noth- 
ing of the pleasure of selecting one’s 
own partner and playing in the Mixed 
Foursome Handicaps. 

Expectation a-tiptoe was not disap- 


START OF THE FINALS. 

pointed when, on Tuesday, October roth, 
seventy-four of the seventy-nine en- 
trants tripped, blithe as a May morning, 
from the club-house to first tee, and 
it became apparent that neither the 
champion nor her last year’s rival had 
lost their cunning, and had met for the 
first time others of their peers. 

It soon became evident that, taken on 
the whole, the play was of a higher order 
than heretofore, so high, indeed, that 
whilst the trials were still in progress it 
set the patriarchs of the game to con- 
sidering whether the test would not ere 
long require to be strengthened, or, 
more properly speaking, lengthened, a 
conclusion strongly supported by the 
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closeness of the finish of the first two 
sixteens. The first sixteen’s scores 
ranged from 97 to 107, and they were 
the chosen ones to whom the blue rib- 
bon alone could fall. But seven of the 
next sixteen were within one stroke of 
the gate (108), four were within two 
strokes (109), and five within three 
strokes (110), There might well be doubt 
in the minds of those who have the 
lawmaking whether present conditions 
effect its purpose—equal opportunities 
for all and privileges for none. 

However, to leave this problematical 
question for the more definite one of 
fact, Miss Beatrix Hoyt justified again 
her extraordinary capacity by winning 
the gold medal for the lowest score, 
though closely pressed by a general ex- 
cellence never before attained. 

From this point on our interest in the 
main revolves around the chosensixteen, 
forit is only they whom we shall meet in 
the central play, and they in the main 
have established reputations. After 


Miss Hoyt came such noted players 
as Miss Frances C. Griscom, who bet- 
tered her last year’s form by seven 
strokes, followed closely by Miss Anna 


Sands, who tied with Miss Griscom in 
the play of 1896 and got up to the semi- 
finals, Miss Elsie Cassett, champion of 
the Woman’s Golf League of Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. Franklin McFadden, who 
holds the record of 93 strokes over the 
Bala course (a score, by the bye, which 
she did not come within 14 strokes of in 
the qualifyinground), Mrs, Caleb F. Fox, 
who qualified at Ardsley last year. 
Indeed, our interest will diminish be- 
low the sixteen point, because it will 
center around the contests, and those 
only, in which the semi-finalist, Mrs, Fox, 
and Miss Underhill played, and we shall 
have entertainment enough. Even in 
watching the drawing there will be an 
example of the wondrous luck which 
seems to follow in streaks and to frus- 
trate all the laws of equal opportunities 
and flout chance. Take the drawings 
of the two ultimate competitors and see 
in how marked a degree the one was 
favored and the other left. Mrs. Fox 
first drew Miss Hoyt, the champion; 
secondly, she drew Miss Sands, a mere 
shade less formidable than the cham- 
pion; thirdly, she drew Miss Marion 
Oliver, of Albany, without doubt the 
most promising player in the contest. 
On the other hand, Miss Underhill 
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drew first Miss Jane Swords; secondly, 
Miss Pauline Mackay, and thirdly, Miss 
Cassett, only being called up for her su- 
preme effort in the finals. Of course, 
this is the fortune of war, and I am not 
complaining. I am merely pointing out 
the puzzles and paradoxes inseparable 
from the wisest and best-intended ar- 
rangements. 

The “told you so’s” and “of courses ” 
and the prophets of the ex-champion’s 
“walk over” received a rude shock 
early on the second day of the contest, 
when it was seen that from the start 
Miss Hoyt was not playing up to her first 
day’s form; whether it was overconfi- 
dence or misjudgment, the fact was pal- 
pable. From the first hole which Mrs. 
Fox took to the last, there was the same 
laxity on the green, and to putting of 
the most extraordinary weakness, Miss 
Hoyt, like Findlay S. Douglas, owed her 
defeat. Of course, it would be absurd to 
dethrone her from the position of an 
extraordinary golfer, but it “was not 
one of her days.” 

The events of the second day 
heightened the interest. The official 
queen was dead, but there was an inter- 
regnum. It was not yet possible to say 
“Live the queen’; that event was yet 
separated from accomplishment by a 
wondrous vista of possibilities. 

That it was the interest and duty of a 
faithful chronicler to follow the rising 
star of Mrs. Fox on the third day was 
self evident, because she was drawn 
against Miss Sands and thereby hung 
much. Could she maintain her position 
yet once more against a foewoman 
worthy of Miss Hoyt’s steel? The an- 
swer came with startling assurance. 
She could and she did, but only after 
such a battle royal as is seldom seen. 
Misfortune at first dogged Miss Sands 
like a shadow, and at the ninth hole her 
opponent was 5 up; yet with a recuper- 
ative power beyond calculation she 
brought the game even on the eight- 
eenth hole; two extra holes had to be 
played, and on the twentieth she missed 
a foot putt and succumbed. 

Here was the unexpected, indeed: 
two of the most formidable opponents 
felled. The next was to be Miss Marion 
Oliver, who came unheralded, but not 
unprepared, for it may without exagger- 
ation be said that Miss Oliver gave Mrs. 
Fox the game of the week. Indeed, it 
was without doubt the nearness of her 
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1. PUTTING. . APPROACH SHOT, 
MRS. FOX, 
3. APPROACH SHOT. . DRIVING. 
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almost accomplished triumph which dis- 
concerted the nerve of the youthful 
aspirant from Albany, and cost her the 
loss of a victory that will assuredly come 
her way ere many moons. Seldom has 
there been seen on any links such work 
as hers with the wooden clubs, work by 
which she held Mrs. Fox down “five ” 
on the eleventh hole, and kept the match 
dormy 4. Then perhaps the event of 
the week came to pass, and Mrs. Fox 
pulled herself, by the supreme effort of 
winning four holes straight and the 
extra one to boot, again to victory and 
to the finals, up to which point Miss 
Underhill had been quietly working 
through a far less trying series of games, 

Undoubtedly Miss Underhill was the 
surprise of the competition, not so much 
because she was a dark horse as because 
the public eye was riveted on Mrs. Fox, 
whose drawings were so phenomenally 
sensational. Had this eclipse not ob- 
scured Miss Underhill the public would 
much earlier have recognized her possi- 
bilities, not only from her past form, 
but from her present play. 

As to her past, it would have been re- 
membered that had it not been for the 
execrable weather which marred the 
qualifying round away in 1897 she 
would then have got into the fold, and 
that last year, at Ardsley, she had ex- 
hibited the highest form of generalship 
and skill in a sensational match with 
Madeline Boardman, of the Essex 
County Country Club, when, though 4 
down at the thirteenth hole, she brought 
the game square at the eighteenth, and 
won out on the second extra hole. 

Since then her public form has been 
sustained in a three days’ open tourna- 
ment at Lakewood in May, this year, 
when she was first in a large field. 

To those who saw her play on Wednes- 
day in the first match, when she easily 
disposed of Miss Janet H. Swords by 3 
up and 2 to play, or on Thursday, when 
she won from Miss Pauline Mackay by 
the same score, she exhibited all her 
usual characteristics. She played on 
both days with great judgment and 
coolness. The deliberation of her ad- 
dress had not diminished, whilst it 
would have been impossible for the 
length of her back swing to have in- 
creased. That has always been a highly 
notable feature of her play. There was 
the same pendulous see-saw of the bras- 
sie, and the unique, almost croquet-like 


attitude in her putts. Yet it was not 
until after she had made the score of the 
tournament, 47 on the out holes, in her 
game against Miss Elsie Cassett, that 
her position and prospects attracted at- 
tention. 

Of course, there is this to be said in 
extenuation of the public’s attitude, 
that Miss Cassett was the first really 
formidable of her three opponents. Not 
only was Miss Cassett the champion of 
the Women’s Philadelphia Golf League, 
but she had two days before (on the 
Wednesday) beaten Miss Frances C. 
Griscom (who, at Ardsley last year, put 
Miss Underhill out of the champion- 
ship) by 3 up and 2 to play, and had 
followed that victory on Thursday by 
winning from Mrs. A. De Witt Coch- 
rane with a score of 7 up and 6 to play. 

Whether it was that Miss Cassett was 
really off her form, as the best are 
most likely to be, or whether she was 
irritated into the fidgets by Miss Under- 
hill’s deliberation of “ address,” or what 
not, the fact remains that, in going out, 
Miss Underhill made 5 holes to Miss 
Cassett’s 1. At the tenth hole she was 
5 up, and that she won out by 5 up and 
4 to play. 

Saturday brought the end of the great 
contest, when Mrs. Fox paid the penalty 
of the fierce assaults which luck or fate 
had put upon her in the three previous 
days. She lost, but it was a loss attrib- 
utable more to exhaustion than to lack 
of capacity. Nay, she made a fighting 
finish of the finest sort up to the very 
end, being, whilst yet there were two 
holes to play, only “one down,” and 
although the total scores by strokes of 
neither contestant was equal to their 
play in the preliminary round, nor to 
that of the finals in the Consolation Cup 
contest by “the next sixteen,” the rea- 
son thereof was palpable. 

And so, under perfect Indian sum- 
mer skies, amidst the best of good fel- 
lowships, and of congratulations to all 
concerned in the management of many 
arduous contests running contempora- 
neously, the woman’s championship of 
1899 passed into history. 

And now, in conclusion, let me add a 
few words (which I am provoked to do 
by a sniff of contempt which I detect in 
the air) in favor of that supplementary 
golf, which is so pleasant and needful 
an adjunct to the strain of the morning’s 
contests for the blue ribbon. The Phil- 
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istine may scoff at these contests as 
“side shows ”’; it is his fashion ; but the 
fact, to take one instance only, that in 
the Mixed Foursome handicap, restricted 
to women who had entered the cham- 
pionship contest and to such male col- 
leagues as each for herself might select, 
forty-four women entered, is a pretty 
conclusive indication that the supple- 
mentary play fills an essential want. 
Indeed, so long as the number of en- 
trants for the championship continues to 
increase, and the number is thinned 
down after the first day to sixteen, sup- 
plementary play is but bare justice. 
Many of those who failed to qualify 
failed by an insignificant number of 
strokes; in all particulars they rank 
equal to the chosen. They have come 
to the trysting place, where there is 
skill and enthusiasm galore, where 
greens are perfection, and it would be 
next to cruelty to deprive them of such 
an opportunity to appease their golfing 
hunger, and maybe in supplementary 
victories deaden the smart of less suc- 
cessful efforts in the championship. 
Take a case in point. Miss Hoyt won 
the gold medal for the lowest score in 


the qualifying round on Tuesday, yet 
next day, doubtless to her astonish- 


ment, and maybe to her mortifica- 
tion, lost her match to Mrs. Fox. Had 
there been no other golf she must have 
gone off with her smart unhealed, ‘or 
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stayed an idle spectator. But, having 
the opportunity on Thursday to select a 
running mate in the open foursomes, 
she chose Roderick Terry, Jr., the Yale 
golfer, and won the very handsome 
prize for the lowest gross score, the 
pair having rounded the course in 88— 
nine strokes less than her single-handed 
round—a result, of course, as was the case 
in al! the other foursome scores, of the 
presence at the driving tee of the greater 
strength of the male member of the 
duet. 

What applies to Miss Hoyt, who had 
the consolation of one honor and the 
satisfaction of one try, applies with more 
force to the sixty other matrons and 
maidenswhom thequalifying round shut 
out inconsolable and unsatisfied. 

Besides, wearenotall golf fiends; there 
are others, and may their tribe increase, 
who are happiest when, combined with 
the exhibition and the practice of high 
skill, there is that social intercourse and 
flow of soul which the very tension of 
the central competition forbids, but the 
minor contests encourage ; and if there 
be any at future tournaments whose 
soul rebels against the diversion of the 
lesser golf, may they live up to their 
high principles, and take themselves off 
ere the merry time of unrestrained good 
golf, good temper and good times be- 
gins. They are marplots and “they 
never will be missed.” 


MRS. FOX, 


HOMEWARD BOUND, 
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A “POSSUM” HUNT. 


“C AY! do 

you 
want to go 
a ‘possum 
huntin’ ?” 
asked. Ace 
|.,, of Spades 
: “Cons.” 
“Me an’ 
Bill ’ll 
be long 


fer 


Looks like it wus 


soon ’arter eight. 
goin’ to be a good night for the var- 
mint, and Bill says, sure, he’ll get you 
one ; sure!” 

After making me this promise, Cass 


shambled off down the road toward 
home. I wanted to see Bill, the fa- 
mous coon and opossum hunter, as 


much as I wanted an opossum. 


Sharp at eight o’clock Cass, Bill 
and the two wonderful dogs were 
on hand. The night, Bill said, was 


“jest right fer ketchin’ ’possums.” It 
was intended for a moonlight night, 
but a thin gray cloud blighted the 
brilliant intentions, and a diffused light 
seemed to come from a luminous sky 
and from no particular point. 

We were soon in the woods, and 
Bill started his dogs. It seemed 
scarcely necessary, for they knew what 
was expected, and were into the woods 
before we were. However, Bill showed 
his authority and control by, “ Pup! 
You Ring, ’hoop ’em up!” 

The dogs were running here and 
there through the shadows, and were 
soon lost to sight. 

“You see that there Pup dog?” Bill 
asked, 

I answered “ Yes,” though I didn’t. 

“Well, sir, that there dog's a reg’lar 
natcheral born pacer. He can't travel 
no other way. He had ’is back broke 
onct. Yes,sir; jest broke right down in 
the couplin’. I never lowed he’d pull 
through, but ’e did ’n ’s good es ever. 
Only it spiled ’is gait; he can’t only 
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Worth ‘is hide full of gold fur 
Wouldn’t 


pace. 
coons an’ ’possums, though. 
take a farm fur that dog.” 

While Bill was giving this scrap of 
canine history, we were walking slowly, 
stumbling over fallen brush and dodg- 
ing the low, hanging branches. 

“ Now that there Ring, the pesky 
But just then from the shadows far 
ahead of us came the bark of one of the 
dogs. 

“There ’e is! 
Bill shouted. 

I was for instantly going to the dogs 
and securing the game, but Bill stopped 
me with, 

“Law, now, that ain’t the ‘possum! 
That there varmint might liker’n not 
be way on yan side of thecrick. That's 
jest ‘is track. Don’t you hurry Pup ; 
an’ him an’ Ring’ll soon tell you whur’e 
is. That there track’s not very warm 
er Pup ‘ud uh spoke ’fore now, agin.” 

Just then Pup did “speak,” and Ring 
joined him. 

“There! there, now! 
"Hoop ’im up, Pup! 
Ring!” 

The trail led to a rail fence that 
sought its shambling way through the 
woods, 

“T ’lowed so,” Bill remarked. ‘“ That 
there ’possum er coon, one 'r other, went 
along on top that rail fence. 'Lowed 
he’d fool Pup an’ Ring! Ha! ha! 
Now you jest keep yer eye peeled an’ 
watch them two dogs,” he said. 

The dogs came to thé fence and Pup 
sprang ontop. After walking the length 
of one rail, he sprang down on the other 
side. 

“See that!” Billcriedin glee. Wusn't 
that cute?” 

“What?” I asked. 

“W’y, didn’t you see? That Pup dog 
walked on top the fence tell e’ seen 
which way the track was agoin’, w'en he 
jumped down on yan side, an’ Ring he 
stayed on this’n. Look at ’em now! 

Ef that feller comes down offen that 
there fence, they'll find ’im. Long's 
they can’t find no track, they know he’s 
on the fence. Don’t tell me dogs cain’t 
figger out things. W’y me an’ you, an’ 


” 





Speak to’im, Pup!” 


Warmin’ up! 
Speak to ‘im, 


Cass heyre throwed in, couldn't uh beat 
that ! 


Watch ’im, Pup!” 
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I had to confess to myself that I had 
eyes, but saw not the intricacies and 
mysteries of coon-dog strategy. 

The dogs, one on either side, were 
carefully nosing over a wide strip of 
ground as they went slowly along the 
fence. Bill interpreted this to me by, 
“See ’em, how fur out they hunts. Now 
’f that there should happen to be a ol’ 
coon he’d apt to jump offen that there 
fence an’ land out heyre ten or twelve 
foot. But he cain’t fool Pup an’ Ring, 
no, sir ee!" 

The fence soon joined another that 
ran at right angles to it. 

‘Now keep yer eye _ peeled,”’ 
cautioned, 

“See how they examines the cross 
fence. No track neither way, er one 'r 
other ’d uh spoke. ‘That there feller’s 


Bill 


tuck straight acrost that medder ; now 
you see ’f ’e hain’t.” 

Both dogs leaped the fence and be- 
gan to hunt in a circle. 
one of them barked. 

“There, now! Didcn’t I tell you! I’ve 


In a moment 


‘© THEN THERE WAS A SCUTTLING.” 
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hunted too many!” Bill said, as he 
vaulted the fence. We were soon fol- 
lowing the dogs in an aimless, zigzag 
course across the meadow. 

“That there Pup’s es slow es the 
eech, but he’ll git there in the eend. 
Jest see what a wil’ goose chase that 
varmint’s a leadin’ them dogs. Wonder 
it don’t make ’em dizzy a follerin’ ’im. 
I low he’s hed ’is supper an’s goin’ home, 
so’e don’t keer when ’e gits home. Now 
’f he wus hungry an’ wus goin’ after 
sompin’ he’d go es straight es a arry!” 

What was there about following those 
dogs that was so fascinating? I tried to 
solve the feeling, and I believe it was 
because it was primitive. Here we 
were in dead of night, in the fields and 
woods, and, by the light of a luminous 
sky, were eagerly following one beast as 
it trailed another to its lair. We en- 
joy stepping down from the pinnacle of 
our civilization, and reverting for a time 
to the ways of our progenitors. We 
camp out, we rough it, we hunt, and, 
most primitive of all, we trust to the 


(p. 243.) 
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superior sense of a dog and follow it. 
Will we ever get rid of this pleasure in 
a reversion? I had not settled this last 
question to my own satisfaction when 
my attention was again directed to 
the dogs. Slowly, patiently, but surely, 
they followed that trail: here, there, 
yon, but ever drawing nearer the game; 
merciless, relentless, foiling every at- 
tempt at escape; threading it out wher- 
ever it went; one object to be attained, 
every energy bent to attain it. Fate it- 
self might have learned lessons to-night 
in planning the inevitable. 

It set me again to wondering. The 
dog has been man’s earliest companion. 
From association 
might not he have 
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After some prodding, Cass exclaimed, 
“T feel’em, boys! There; what is ’e?” 

Bill examined the end of the stick, and 
finding a few white hairs, he pronounced 
it a “possum,” 

For a full half hour Cass twisted and 
twisted. Time and again did he raise 
the beast to the top of the hollow, but 
just as often it slipped off and fell back. 
All the time we danced about the tree 
to keep warm, forit had turned cold and 
was “ spittin’ snow.” “ Funny ’e don’t 
snarl,” Bill remarked. 

“ Heyre, Cass, you put Pup’s head in 
the hole, an’ blow ’is breath down in. 
Ef that don’t fetch ’im, I don’t know 
what will. Listen 
clost,” he said to 





derived that very 
doggedness of pur- 
pose which, set on 
higher things, has 
led him out of bar- 
barism to his pres- 
ent state? My 


probiem was on 
the point of solu- 
tion when the dogs 
stopped under a 


tree, one of the 
few remaining in 
an old orchard. 
They barked, and 
Bill’s exclamation, 
“There ’e is!” 
broke my logical 
chain. 

We reached the 
tree on arun, but 
the “’possum,” if 
such it was, was 
not to be seen in 
the branches. Bill 
thumped the tree 
with his stick, and 
after a few kicks 
he said, “ Fellers, this heyre tree’s hol- 
ler. Cass, you git up in that there fork 
an’ see ’f there hain’t a hole.” 

Cass was soon in the tree, and reported 
a hole down thestump of alimb and lead- 
ing into the body of thetree, “ Jest stay 
whur you air, an’ I'll git you a twister 
an’ we'll hoss ’im right out uh there. 
Thought he’d fool Pup an’. Ring! See, 
you want’s to cut a twister jest this heyre 
way,” he said to me, as he cut the 
prongs of a limb off short. 

“Ef you leaves ’em too long, they’ll 
bend and won’t hold.” 





ACE OF SPADES ‘CAss,” 


me. 

Cass did as di- 
rected, and the 
tree was alive with 
snaps, snarls and 
growls. “I told 
you ’twould !”’ and 
Bill fairly danced 
with delight. 

“Must be sev- 
eral of them in 
there,” I hinted. 

“Nope. Never 
more’n one. ’Pos- 
sums never lives 
but one in a den, 
Now, ef they wus 
coons, w’y wi 

“How about 
coons ?” I queried. 
I was afraid he 
was getting too 
cold to talk, and as 
his talk was what 
I wanted as much 
as anything else, I 
thought it wise to 
“pump ” a little. 

“W’y, coons, they lives sometimes 
scads of ’em inone den. Tell you what 
I seen onct. I wus huntin’ over in 
Big Bottom "bout five mild west of heyre 
an’ I wus settin’ lookin’ at a ol’ snag 
‘bout twenty foot high. While I wus 
a lookin’ at it, a coon come out of a 
hole in the top an’ run down the side 
an’ in a hole at the bottom. Pre- 
sently ’e come out agin, an run down 
an’ in the bottom. Then ’e done it 
agin an’ agin an’ agin. These is 
honest facts, shore’s I’m a standin’ 
heyre. Thinks I to myself, ol’ feller, 
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I'll jest see what you're a chasin’ through 
that snag so lively fur. So I goes over, 
an’ would you believe it, that there snag 
wus chuck full’o coons an’ one over, an’ 
ever’ time one ’u’d go in the bottom 
he’d crowd another’n out the top. We 
had to cut down that tree ’fore we could 
get ’em all out, and then there was a 
scuttling sich as I never seed. Now 
them’s facts; I seed ’em with my own 
eyes.” 

I was about to laugh but Bill seemed 
so serious that I bridled my mirth and 
simply remarked, “ You don’t say! Not 
much of a day for coons either, was it ?” 

“Only middlin’, But them’s facts.” 

Cass in the tree had been patiently 
and persistently twisting away all this 
time. Just then he exclaimed: “Gee 
whillikins, boys! Hecome purty nigha 
gitten’ me! Had ’im up an’ reached in,” 
—twist—“ ’twus ’is head ’”’—twist—“‘an’ 
I'll be dogged ’f ’e” —twist—“didn’t sock 
‘is tushes ”"—twist—“ clean through my 
mitten ;"—twist, twist—“’f ’e ’d uh got 
my fingers ”"—twist—“ he’d uh heered 
from ”-—twist—‘‘ me.” 

Cass now continued his twisting in 
silence but brought forth only white fur. 

This was kept up for full three 
quarters of an hour, while we danced 
or ran races to keep warm. At last he 
drew his twister from the tree and said, 
“Boys, I can’t fetch ’im through the 
hole in the limb. I kin fetch ’im that 
fur but ’e comes up sideways an’’e won’t 
come through.” 

After various plans had been sug- 
gested, examined and rejected, it was 
decided to send to the house for a saw 
to amputate the hollow limb and enlarge 
the hole in that way. I had suggested 
an ax, to just chop a hole in the tree. 
But Bill thought that would never do, 
“fur ef ol’ Silas foun’ out who done it, 
he’d charge ’nough fur the ol’ tree to 
set out a whole new orchard of Ben 
Davises.” 

The saw wassoon brought and the 
limb sawed off in a trice. 
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** Now Cass you kin hoss ’im out, but 
be mighty keerful o’ them tushes,” Bill 
cautioned. 

After a few moments more of twist- 
ing, the beast was raised to the top of 
the hollow. By the light of a match, for 
it had grown quite dark, Cass saw that 
the coast was clear of ‘“tushes,” and 
“Mr. ’Possum” was landed on the 
ground. “You Pup! Ring!” Bill 
shouted as he beat the dogs back. “ See 
the ol’ sneak a ‘possummin’; no more 
dead ’an I be!” 

It had grown cold and the snow was 
flying at a lively rate. 
“You don't want 

asked. 

“No,” I answered 

The opossum’s soul (?) was soon in 
Tartarus, or some place I hoped with a 
climate more comfortable than the one 
we were in just then. 

“ Heyre ’e is,” Cass said, handing me 
the limp carcass. 

As I caught hold of that ratty file-like 
tail the old darky rhyme ran through 
my mind. I asked Bill if he knew it. 
He did and sang in a chattering frost- 
bitten voice, 


‘im alive?” Bill 


“De coony’s tail hab a ring around, 
De ‘possum’s tail am bah, 

De rabbit hain’t no tail a tall 
Just a little bunch ob hah.” 


“What's he worth?” I asked, thinking 
that all of this labor must have a value 
if the game did not. 

“ Nothin’ a tall, sir; nothin’ atall. We 
jest come up to ketch ’im fur you,” 
Bill replied, and Cass heartily sanctioned 
the value set. 

As I looked at the insignificant beast, 
I thought, ‘“‘Three men, two dogs and 
two boys, seven of us; half. past twelve 
o’clock ; fourand one-half hours apiece; 
thirty-one and one-half hours spent in 
securing the thing. Did it pay?’ But 
we got him; so we trudged home through 
the darkness and the snow, cold, tired, 
but happy. 
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UP-TO-DATE ICE- 
YACHT FOR $60. 


BY H. PERCY ASHLEY. 


With Diagrams by the Author, 


highest part being at the contact 
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4 is my business to keep my finger on 





the pulse of Ice- Yachting, and 

through many correspondents and 

in other ways the trend of the sport 
reaches me. There is undoubtedly a 
spreading desire in many quarters, 
where the sport has not hitherto been 
indulged in, to participate in it as occa- 
sion offers. 

Now occasion is limited by two things, 
frost and boats, Of the former theve is 
often abundance, but of boats there is 
a dearth, especially of cheap, stanch 
boats, suitable for novices. 

I know no better way of supplying 
this want than that one should build 
his own. It can be done, for I did it 
myself many a year ago. 

Following this line of reasoning, I have 
thought out and designed for OuTiING 
such a boat, and the details and specifi- 
cation of materials required. 

The first essential is weod. Two 
good sticks are required. One, the back- 
bone or center timber, should be well- 
seasoned pine, measuring in the rough 
224% feet by 10 inches by 4% inches. 
Take this stick and tack two battens on 
it (long strips of pine or soft wood). 
The first batten tack on the bottom of 
the backbone in the rough, and give it 
an upward curve of two inches, the 


of the runner-plank. The upper 
curve is clearly shown on the 
draft. Then taper the extreme 
ends down to four inches aft and 
3% inches forward. The for- 
ward part is fitted like the end of a 
mast, with the two loops of the bowsprit 
stays leading to the runner-plank. 

Now that you have the backbone, the 
runner-plank or heart of the ice-yacht 
can be dressed into shape. The plank 
must be of more than well-seasoned 
pine. 

Endeavor in selecting the wood to 
have the heart on the top side and in 
contact with the backbone. The plank 
is 12% feet long by 13 inches by 6 
inches. Now, by looking at the diagram 
of mid-section,you willsee that the plank 
takes an upward curve. This curve is 
very essential, as it gives the spring 
over rough ice and also slacks the wire 
rigging in a blow. Place battens on 
your runner-plank, the same as on the 
backbone, allowing 434 inches at the 
center and 2inches at theends. Round 
up the lower curve next to the ice. 

As you have now gotten your runner- 
plank in good shape we will start on 
the runners, The three runners are of 
seasoned white oak, of the finest and 
hardest grade. The fore-runners meas- 
ure 33% feet by 43% inches by 2¥% inches. 
The rudder is 2 feet 10 inches by 3% 
inches by 2 inches. These are held in 
place, the fore-runners by one-and-a- 
half-inch thick oak chucks, which are 
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bolted to the extreme end of the run- 
ner-plank. (See runner-plank diagram. ) 

The shoes of the runners are made of 
soft cast-iron, having a cutting surface 
in mid-section of ninety degrees. They 
have a slight rocker curve fore and 
aft in contact with the ice, say one- 
eighth inch at the center, gradually 
quickening at the ends. 
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The fore-runners hang on a pivot-bolt 
allowing a swing over uneven tce, while 
the rudder-runner swings in the crotch 
of the standard, on which ts screwed the 
tiller. 

The iron shoes are pierced by bolts 
on their upper surfaces with a corre- 
sponding thread and securely set up to 
the oak runners (see runner plan). In 

case a true fin- 
ish is not ob- 
tained between 








the iron and the 




















Fone Stay 








oak of the run- 
ners, a piece of 
cotton flannel, 
well soaked in 
white lead and 
inserted be- 
tween the con- 
tacting  sur- 
faces, will in- 
sure it. 

The iron work 
in an ice-yacht 
is a very impor- 
tant item in the 
construction. 
The backbone 
at each end has 
acollar. At the 
after end it is 
pierced by an 
eye-bolt, to 
which is fast- 
ened the main- 








Back Bone 











Back Bone 


Runn eden, 


sheet. At the 

point where the 

center timber 
crosses at right 
angles the runner- 
plank, a q-shaped 
iron, ending in a 
thread with bolts, 
passes through the 
center of the run- 
ner-plank and holds 
the backbone. It is 
1 M%inches by 3% inch. 

In the diagrams 
of the iron work, 1 
to 12, the construc- 
tion is clearly shown 
to scale. 

No. 1 shows the 
masthead with iron 
band on top, the slot 
up and down cut to 
receive the peak 
halyard pennant, 
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with shive and pin, also fore-stay and 
halyards saddled over masthead. 

No. 2 is a simple stay-iron known as 
guy-strap, that fits on the underside of 
the runner-plank at meeting point of 
the shrouds, and connects with bow- 
sprit shrouds and back-stays; 4 and 5 
are a more elaborate construction of the 
same. No. 6 shows the runner-plank 
strap, fastening backbone to runner- 
plank; 7 1s the same head-on. Eight 
is the mast stepped on backbone. Plate 
g is the main- boom joined to mast with 
interlocked eye-bolts. Ten is mast-step 
plate, side view. Eleven is a deck view 
of mast-step plate. Twelve is the heel 
of the mast, giving idea of how the slot 
is cut in the mast to receive mast-plate. 
No. 3 is the gammon iron which is the 
inboard end of the bobstay, situated 
just forward of the runner plank. The 
three lag-screws are raked forward to 
take the stress off the bobstay as set 
up with dolphin striker or 
bobstay spreader (see sheer 


| 
b 
draft ). aw 


V 


The fore and aft guys 
run from the extreme ends 
of the center timber to the 
end of the bowsprit and un- 
der the steering-box, and 
end at the runner-plank in 
turnbuckles. 

The bobstay leads from 
end of the bowsprit to a 
point just forward of the 
runner-plank, is swayed 
down by a dol- 
phin striker, 
and set up with 
a turnbuckle 
at the runner- 
plank end. 

See that the 
runner-plank is 
exactly at right 
angles with the 
backbone and 
its center is ex- 
actly 8% feet aft 


with the backbone and securely screwed 
to center timber. Around this is bent a 
strip of oak 4 inches by a very slack % 
inch, which is securely bent around the 
steering-box, finished by a beading on 
the inner contact surface with the cross- 
boards of the steering-box, or cock-pit. 
The measurements are 8 feet by 3%. 
The dimensions of the spars are as 
follows: Mast 16% feet, boom 17% feet, 
gaff 9 feet, jibboom 6% feet. The mast 
is stepped aft of the extreme end of the 
bowsprit 7 feet, on a plate with raised 
surface fitted to concave in the mast. 
The peak halyard is flexible wire rig- 
ging rove through the top of the mast, 
in a slot in which is fixed a brass sheave, 
the halyard ending on deck with a 
jig and on the gaff witha bridle. The 
throat halyard is the same, only rove 
with a block at a point just above the 
jaws of the gaff. The jib halyard is 
rove, as usual, with a single and a becket 
block. The shrouds are passed 
over the masthead with a 


spliced and served loop ending , 
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in turnbuckles and eye-bolt at the 
runner-plank (see plan of mid-section). 
The jib-stay is treated in the same way, 
minus the turnbuckle, but in its place 
is seized the end of the stay at the ex- 
treme forward end of the bowsprit, in 
an eye-bolt. 

The dimensions of the sails are: Main- 
sail—Leech 23 feet, boom 17 feet, hoist 
10 feet, gaff 834 feet; jib on stay 123% 
feet, hoist 10% feet, foot 6% feet. This 
sail should be machine-stitched, double- 
bighted with a bight swing of 9 inches, 
roped on three sides and a drawing pen- 
nantin leech. The material is 6%-oz. 
drill. 

Below is the cost of the materials for 
the small, up-to-date, OuTING ice boat: 
Wood, including backbone, runner-plank 

and cockpit .. 
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Spar varnish and filler 


The main sheet requires one double 
and one single block; the jib sheet, 
two single blocks; the peak halyard, 
one single block and one single becket 


__* These prices will vary somewhat in different local- 
ities, but the tendency will be to be lower. 
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block ; the peak halyard jig, one single 
block with becket and one double block; 
throat halyard, one single and one 
becket block. A good grade of galvan- 
ized blocks, to take 3-8 Manila rope, 
giving plenty of play for the rope, or a 
cheap but strong grade of ash blocks is 
required. 

After the boat is finished give her a 
coat of filler and sandpaper, then finish 
with spar varnish. The hand rail on 
the backbone, just forward of the stand- 
ard, is of oak, set in place by small lag- 
screws. 

In selecting the standing rigging it 
should be %-inch crucible steel and the 
halyard %-inch pliable steel rigging. 

A martingale stay, running from the 
masthead and over a spreader at the 
forward side of the mast (see draft 
sheer plans), will strengthen your mast. 

If the yacht is left over night on the 
ice, always place three wooden horses 
under it. Two go, one on each side of 
the runner-plank just inside of the leadin 
the shroud bolt, and the other aft of the 
rudder standard. A canvas cover to fit 
over the steering-box insures it being 
kept clean during a snow-storm. 

With the draft I submit herewith, 
the materials I have enumerated, the 
time that many have at their disposal, 
and even the limited amount of handi- 
craftship which seems to come as second 
nature, there is no reason why every 
one who locks longingly on a stretch 
of ice-covered lake or river should 
not speed over it in safety on his own 
ice-yacht. 





Back Dione. 











THE TURKEY-SHOOT AT STEINHOFF'S. 


BY JOHN T. WARREN. 


CHAPTER I. 


LANDLORD WHO 
BOASTED LINEAGE 
AND WAS PARTNER 
Witte Aris 
DAUGHTER. 
So many guests invite 
are writ. 


as here 


The present joys of life we 
doubly taste 
By looking back with pleasure 
on the past ! 
* * 2 
He’s opposite to humanity. Come, shall we in, 
And taste Lord Timon’s bounty. 
The very heart of kindness. 


He outgoes 


SSDS SS SS SSS a: = 


GRAND TURKEY - SHOOT 


AT THE 


RHODEN HOUSE RANGE, =; 


ON 


Thursday, December 24, 


(XMAS EVE.) 
BIGGEST AND BEST BIRDS 


EVER YET OFFERED FOR 
COMPETITION, 


ALL EXPERT RIFLEMEN 
CORDIALLY INVITED! 


Shooting Begins at 10 A. M. Sharp. 


Sportsmen Will Bring Their 
Own Ammunition and Leave 
Their Dogs Home, 


REFRESHMENTS AT NOON 
FOR PARTICIPANTS! 


0 CHRISTIAN STEINHOFF, Proprietor. 


ELMVALE STAR 408 PRINT. 


ERRCHRISTIAN STEINHOFF 
stood before a glaring red poster, 
which the printer’s boy had just 
pinned up on the wall of his tidy, 

cheerful barroom. 

There were other specimens of the 
art typographic displayed around the 
room irresistibly challenging your atten- 
tion, not to say admiration and wonder. 
One bore the picture of an impossible 
horse in an improbable attitude, sur- 
mounting which was the animal’s un- 
speakable name, and, beneath, its un- 
fathomable pedigree. Another exhibit- 
ed the stereotype imprint of an abnor- 
mally constructed cow. A third dealt 
with the merits of the village news- 
paper; described its advantages as the 
best advertising medium in the district ; 
insisted on its indispensableness to 
every well-regulated household, and 
urged the necessity of immediate patro- 
nage of it, with the impressive and 
touching exhortation, that would haunt 
any soulful man whose casual gaze had 
been caught and riveted by the fat 
letters : 
“NOW 


THE TIME TO SUB. 


SCRIBE!” 


Herr Christian Steinhoff, however, 
had eyes only for the glaring red poster. 
Even though other bills were new to 
band and of more or less importance, 
this one of lurid letters possessed su- 
preme and sublime significance. It had 
to do especially with the Rhoden Haus; 
and, as everybody knew, the Rhoden 
Haus was Herr Steinhoff’s realm, over 
which he held kindly but lordly sway, 
and in whose concerns, past, present and 
future, his interest was so deep, loyal 
and lasting that outer-world affairs paled 
into absolute inconsequence when those 
of Das Haus were up for consideration. 
Next to his birth—the precise locality 
he never disclosed—the genial landlord 
of the Rhoden Haus was proud of his 
hotel; its convenient location on the vil- 
lage outskirts ; its comfortable appoint- 
ments ; its good name for ample accom- 
modation and orderly conduct, and—- 
’twere rank offense and unpardonable to 
omit this—its rifle-range. 

Herr Christian Steinhoff’s affirmation 
of proprietary and so forth was a 


IS 
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unique and never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience on the part of a Rhoden Haus 
guest. He would stand with legs well 
spread apart, pat with both broad, fat 
palms on the immaculate apron which 
set off his ample girth and, with pre- 
liminary “ H’m! h’m!” and a broaden- 
ing of the natural and perpetual smile 
on his honest, rubicund face, declare : 
‘“‘Misther !”—if it were but one person 
—or “Chentlemen’’—if there should 
happen to be a party—“my name is 
Steinhoff, Herr Christian Steinhoff. I 
own dis blace—das Rhoden Haus is my 
broberty, and you don’t vant to forgot- 
ten dot. In my own gountry I peen a 
Graf ”’—proudly and with a studied, im- 
pressive pause. “In dis, I’m ust a 
Cherman immigrant—ha, ha, ha! 
Vot’ll you haf ?” 

Whether in imparting information to 
a guest ; in volunteering settlement of 
some moot point in target-shooting, or 
in asserting his authority to quell the 
occasional mild émeute which will oc- 
cur in the best-conducted country hos- 
telry—at fair time, on market day, or 
when the political convention in the 
neighboring county town is happily, or 
unhappily, over, and the delegates are 
on their way home full of providentially 
ephemeral enthusiasm—Herr Steinhoff 
never varied this declamatory formula 
much. Many persons wondered if he 
would ever enlarge it so as to enlighten 
them as to what a Graf really was, and 
to clear up the mystery of a man’s being 
some thirty years out from Der Vater- 
land and still “a Cherman immigrant.” 
But nobody had been found daring or 
mean enough to venture the sugges- 
tion of such a procedure. Everybody, 
it seemed, respected, even if he could 
not fully comprehend, Herr Steinhoff’s 
mysterious pride and profound joke. 

There was only one person in the 
world who would presume to dispute 
the absolute sovereignty of the rotund 
innkeeper, and that person stood beside 
her father at this moment. Hers wasa 
petite but shapely form, a vivacious 
nanner, and a winsome face—its most 
marked characteristic a pair of big, 
dark-blue eyes, from whose glance any 
latter-day St. Kevin would have done 
well to mount his bicycle and flee, if he 
proposed to retain reputation as a suc- 
cessful misogynist. 

A remarkably pretty and uncommon 
type of girl, she struck one as being, 
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standing there on tip-toe, one bare arm 
resting on the paternal shoulder and 
her puffy housemaid-cap set jauntily on 
the well-poised, flaxen-curled head, She 
critically examined the new poster. 
But Herr Steinhoff took in the general 
effect of the bill. He was impressed 
with its flare and gratified at the big 
words it contained. 

“T knowed dot editor man could make 
a pill dot vos a pill—if I only ust tole 
him how. You see, ’Sanne, dis pill vos 
pigger und redder dan last year’s ; und 
ve put some vords in, dot—dot—vell, dot 
makes like a man peen to school ofer 
here since he quit Chermany. Eh, ain’t 
dot so ?” 

Pretty Susanne Steinhoff did not im- 
mediately answer, but read the type 
word by word with much deliberation 
until, reaching the job-office imprint, 
sheturnedandregarded her father witha 
fun-gleam in the dark blue eyes andthe 
dimples faintly showing in the plump 
cheeks. 

“Since you must have a turkey-shoot 
this Christmas, dad ,” she began. 

“Must haf it?” he interrupted, re- 
peating the words and imitating the em- 
phasis exactly, as he fully believed. 
“Ha, ha, ha! Dot’s good! Vell, vell, 
you hear her? Vy, my kairl, it was on- 
possible I don’t pring on a shkootin’- 
match like I haf for de last achtzehn 
years? De rebutation of de Rhoden 
Haus vas in shtake. Headqvarters for 
de shportsmen of dis gounty, und ve 
don’t haf some turkey-shkootin’ at Gris’- 
mas? Kleine, du bist—du bist ii 

“Crazy, dad, I know you mean, But 
you're mistaken. I object, in the first 
place, because a match like this some- 
times brings around a decent house a 
lot of loafers and disreputable P 

“But I only invite oxpert riflemen, 
you see py dot pill. Und, say, I kess 
you could shtand anyvay von, or may- 
pe a couble of dem around de blace, eh, 
‘Sanne ?” 

Susanne blushed slightly at this veiled 
allusion, but nevertheless proceeded with 
her objections. 

“You're offering refreshments, dad, 
and ° 

“R-r-r-ats! Oxcuse me, Kleine, I 
don’t vant to peen rude. But, pshaw! 
Vot is a few pottles hockheimer, some 
Hollandsche herring, zwei or drei loafes 
rye-brod, half a handkase, und a pound 
or two wurst ?” 
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“HE FACED THE TARGET AND FIRED.” (4. 260.) 
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“What a modest little spread you 
propose to make, to be sure! And 
who's going to perform the loaves and 
fishes act? Dad, it’smy private opinion 
here openly expressed, that you are 
somewhat of a deceiving, designing old 
fraud and spendthrift. You make no 
money out of this shooting-match. You 
know you don’t.” 

“Dot’s so, But dink of de fun ve 
haf! My, oh, my! You don’t crudge 
your old vater a leetle fun ’bout vonce 
a year, do you, Kleine?” 

That appeal settled it—as Herr 
Steinhoff well knew it would, The girl, 
letting the ripples run riot over her fair 
face, put a plump arm around her fa- 
ther’s neck, lightly touched him on the 
cheek with her red lips, and said, with a 
little laughing gurgle, offsetting the as- 
sumption of heroic resignation: “ Oh, 
all right, dad. Have your own way in 
this, as you do in everything, notwith- 
standing I am supposed to be a full part- 
ner in this business, and to have a vote 
equal toyourown. I'll see you through 
with the turkey-shoot, as usual, I sup- 
pose. But I wish to gracious it was all 
over and done with.” Then she tripped 
off lightly kitchenward, humming a 
lively air. 

“ Hold on, hold on!” Herr Steinhoff 
called after the flitting figure. “I 
knowed you vould come around all right 
ven you seen dot pill und your vater ox- 
plained de skittivation. Come here, Su- 
sanne, und I tell you you vos de pest 
kairl in de vorld, und your old vater's 
silent bartner! Aber she vasn’t pooty 
silent all de vhile, I kess,” he added 
to himself with evident gusto, and a 
chuckle. 

But the Silent Partner was out of 
hearing ; and at the moment customers 
called the landlord’s attention. As he 
faced them, with humor-lit eyes and that 
diffused complacency which imparted to 
his heavy features infectious bonhomie, 
HerrChristian Steinhoff spread the large 
hands across the bosom of the irre- 
proachable apron, and, as was his wont 
on such an occasion, proceeded to de- 
clare his identity, present calling, erst- 

_ while enigmatical rank and easily solv- 
able nationality, with the concomitant 
and climax inquiry as to the particular 
beverage desired by the deeply-im- 
pressed persons before the Bar of the 
ore It is understood they each took 

eer. 
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CHAPTER II. 


IN THE DOMESTIC DISSECTING-ROOM TW& 
SUBJECTS COME UNDER THE KNIFE, 
I do not love you, Dr. Fell; 
The reason why I cannot tell, 


But this, indeed, I know full well, 
Ido not love you, Dr. Fell. 


Passion, the obstinate, not reason, rules; 
For what they will they will ; and there’san end. 


Herr Christian Steinhoff sat in the 
cozy private parlor of the Rhoden Haus, 
at 9:30 Pp. M., smoking his big Dutch pipe, 
arelic, probably, of Graf days, warranted 
to becloud a fair-sized room in exactly 
five minutes with its owner at the stem 
end. 

The Rhoden Haus closed early. It 
was the landlord's invariable rule, with- 
out reference either to license regula- 
tion or restrictive public sentiment. In 
the matter of inn-keeping, this man was 
a law unto himself. He argued it out 
on first principles. “Ve all haf our 
homes as vell as our peeziness,” he 
would observe, as he put out the lights 
and closed the bar at the stroke of nine. 
“De day vos long enough midout ox- 
tending it into de night. My pelief is 
dot de man vot can’t take his vork und 
his bleasure in broper broportion eider 
peen a tam hog ora tam fool. Oxcoose 
de langvidge, vill you? Gut nacht, 
chentleman !” 

And, singular as it may appear, Elm- 
vale sentiment was pretty nearly a unit 
in indorsement of Herr Steinhoff’s early- 
closing system, with, of course, the few 
unnoteworthy exceptions inevery neigh- 
borhood where there is a bar-room. 

Whether it was that Herr Steinhoff 
had set the example of sobriety, regu- 
larity and moderation to the little com- 
munity, or that the community was in- 
stinctively ez rapport with a man very 
practically and pointedly opposed to ex- 
cesses, and consistently on the side of 
order, system and temperance, I am not 
obliged to establish. Not as a contro- 
versialist, but only as a truthful chroni- 
cler, lam recording a fact that was in 
unmistakable evidence, namely, that the 
Rhoden Haus for nearly two decades 
had been an appreciated accommoda- 
tion to the general public and a source 
of reasonable enjoyment to its more 
especial patrons, the sportsmen of the 
village and locality—and these em- 
braced the most worthy and representa- 
tive residents—without apparent danger 
of becoming a nuisance or a detriment 
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to the morale of the village and coun- 
tryside. 

Herr Christian Steinhoff was com- 
fortably ensconced in a huge arm-chair, 
dressed in a sky-blue smoking-jacket, 
and wearing a little red Turkish fez, 
which a bald-headed man of ordinary 
type would have scorned either as orna- 
ment or protection. Watching the blue 
rings curl upward from an unusually 
prolonged puff, he suddenly laid down 
his pipe, and, turning to the girl who 
sat sewing on his right, quietly asked : 

“Warum willst Du nicht Heinrich 
Firstenberger heirathen ?” 

No answer. 

“Er ist ein Deutscher!” 

No reply. 

“Er ist reich! 

Still no response. 

“Sag’, Kleine!” Herr Christian took 
up his pipe again and slowly proceeded 
to refill, the smile on his jovial face be- 
coming more and more pronounced, as 
though the téte-a-téte were thorough- 
ly reciprocal and intensely enjoyable. 
“ Sag’, Sanne, ich——”’ 

“Stop, dad!" the girl interrupted, 
throwing down her sewing and turning 
to the old man, with an impatient shrug 


” 


of her shapely shoulders. ‘“ Please don’t 
bother me with your ridiculous ques- 


tions about marrying. I’m making a 
new pattern of lace—don't you see?” 
She added the query as a ruse to divert 
his attention, if possible, though she 
fully realized, alas! her father’s inability 
to distinguish between honiton and bed- 
ticking. 

“Ja, ja, ‘Sanne, ich sehe,” he answered 
indulgently. ‘“ Aber Heinrich ‘i 

“ Dad, let me tell you”’—she tripped 
over and interposed a small, white hand, 
which effectually put a stop to the 
speaker—“ as I've told you often before, 
Heinrich Firstenberger is absolutely 
nothing to me. And”—she spoke im- 
periously—‘if you want it stronger I’ll 
make it so.” 

The old man gave a nod of acqui- 
escence, 

“T hate him!” Her lips were firmer 
than adrawn bow. “I can’t really ex- 
plain why; but—he has an evil eye, and, 
I believe, a bad heart. There, now!” 

“Und bist doch immer freundlich! 
Wie kommt es so?” The oid inn- 
keeper took the pipe-stem from his lips 
and softly laughed at his daughter’s 
glaring inconsistency. 
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“Oh,” she replied, with a little con- 
temptuous grimace, “that’s easily set- 
tled. It’s a case of what they call con- 
ventional dissimulation in the novels; 
though, dad, dear, I’m prepared to con- 
fess that in real life it’s the rankest 
hypocrisy and the meanest kind of de- 
ceit and insincerity. Let me quote from 
classic, and you’ll understand me bet- 
rer ; 


‘Bei der Kultur der jetzigen Zeit 
Verlangt selbst der Teufel Artigkeit !’ 


I don’t want to say that man is the Evil 
One himself ; yet if he were, you see, 
I’m bound to be polite to him, while de- 
testing him like—like—well ’—here she 
made a little moue to give emphasis to 
the aversion to be expressed—“ like I 
detest lectures in the German language 
from my old dad. Do let us talk in 
English, father. You speak it with the 
freedom and purity of a Briton born, 
don’t you know?” 

She perched on the arm of the big 
chair, ard affectionately stroked the 
fringe of long, wavy hair, reaching to 
the broad shoulders of its bulky occu- 
pent. That was a vantage ground and 
a method of attack never known to fail. 

The old man looked up with blinking, 
moist eyes, and his voice was a trifle 
husky as he spoke: 

“Ach, ja! Du bist recht, Susanne! 
Deine Mutter in Himmel—she vos 
Irish, und I kess my kairl took after her. 
So ve shpeak English on her ‘count.” 

“And we'll change the subject, won’t 
we, father?” she pleaded. 

“No, ve von’t; dot’s flat!” he af- 
firmed, with a gentle but peremptory 
wave of the hand, “I vant to get un- 
dershtanding mit you on dis peeziness. 
Now, you sooner haf dot Pete Trudeau 
dan Heinrich, I know. Eh?” 

Eluding his clutch at her arm, she 
faced him abruptly and said: 

“Yes, I would! And what of it?” 

“Vell, he ain’t a pad sort of feller, I’ll 
krant. But he don’t own a pig shtore, 
like Heinrich ; und he ain’t got two or 
dree farms; und he ain’t got money in 
de pank; und he vear yust gommon 
glothes ; und don’t trink lager; und he 
—vell, no, I guess he can shkoot as vell 
as Heinrich. Dot Pete, he’s a pooty 
looker, anyway; but you can’t live in 
dis gountry on good looks simbly. Ain’t 
dot so? Gimme a match, Kleine!” 

Heedlessof the request, Susanne Stein- 
hoff drew up her trim little figure, locked 
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hands behind her back, and, with big, 
blue eyes flashing accompaniment to 
her regularly accentuated words, thus 
addressed her father : 

“Pete Trudeau is poor; but he is 
manly, honest and trustworthy. He is 
well educated, but does not fancy being a 
preacher, a teacher or aclerk. He makes 
good wages at the lumber camps in win- 
ter, and adds to his earnings on the farms 
and at the lake in summer. Then he 
has an interest, all paid up, in a big gold 
mine at Rainy River. If it turns out all 
right, he’ll be wealthy. I'd sooner just 
know him at a distance than be courted 
by such acreature as the Dutch store- 
keeper, with the snake eyes and the 
Mephisto grin.” 

She stopped, out of breath, and then, 
the significance of her avowal suddenly 
dawning on her, her cheeks grew crim- 
son, and, dropping on her knees, she 
buried a blushing face in the old man’s 
ample palms, and sobbed. 

“How could you, father?” she que- 
ried, reproachfully, raising a tear-stained 
face, to which the doleful cast seemed 
only to lend anew charm. But the old 
man’s countenance showed no trace of 
reciprocal feeling. Rather than sym- 
pathizing, he was actually laughing at 
the petulant outburst. 

“So ho, my kairl!” he said, brushing 
with clumsy but soft touch a stray curl 
from the low forehead. “ Don’t dey tell 
us ven you make gonfession, it vas good 
somedimes? Pesides, you don’t know 
how alittle purst like dot imbroves you. 
Vill I sing for you?” 

Was macht die Thrine dich so wunderschén, 
Ich mécht, dich ewig, ewig weinen seh’n! 

“Tia, ha, ha! 
Kleine?” 

Susanne rose and silently brought a 
bunch from the mantel. 

“Now, ve drop de subject. Go to 
ped. Good-night! Und don’t forgotten 
to dream ’bout dot man vot's got de 
gelt-mine!” 

The young girl left the room without 
a word to her tormentor. 

Herr Steinhoff, match in one hand, 
pipe in the other, stared steadily at the 
closed door, his broad, fat face beaming 
with combined good nature and happy 
anticipation. 

“IT said good-night, Sanne!” he called 
out. The match remained unlit and the 
pipe held at arm’s length. 


Vere’s dot match, 
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“Leedle kairl, gut nacht, I say!” he 
repeated in a louder tone. 

The old Dutch clock in the corner 
ticked off another ten seconds, 

“ Ha, dere, Su Les 

The door reopened quickly, in the 
very midst of the stentorian but laugh- 
ing summons; a figure rushed in; a 
pair of plump arms were thrown about 
a thick, red neck, and a warm, swift kiss 
was implanted on a_ stubble-grown 
cheek. 

“There, you terrible old tease, will 
you quit your noise? I was mad at you, 
dad; but I'm just simple enough not to 
know how to keep up my mad—with 
you. Say you will never, never again 
bring up that—that matter, and I'll for- 
give you entirely. Come, promise!” 
And Herr Christian Steinhoff's impul- 
sive daughter proceeded to strangle him 
in a mild way. 

“ Dere, dere, dere, I von’t !” he gasped. 
“Not until next time, anyway. Now, 
dot’ll do, blease! You vos de pest kairl 
in all de vorld, I know, und my silent 
bartner in peeziness. Gott pless you! 
Say your brayers, go to shleep, und 
dream ’bout dot”—puff-puff-puff (he 
had lit a match)—“ gelt mine ’’—puff- 
puff-puff—“dot pig, rich, gelt mine” 
—puff, puff, puff—“ up at Rainy River 


avay! Ha, ha, ha:” 


CHAPTER ITI. 


A COMPACT BETWEEN RIVALS MAKES SIDE 


ISSUE OF A FAMOUS RIFLE CONTEST. 


You say ‘tis luck alone when those 
Unskilled in tactics beat their foes; 
But better ‘tis without to win, 
Than with these tactics to give in. 


Rarely they rise by virtue’s aid, who lie 
Plunged in the depth of helpless poverty. 

CuristMas eve dawned clear and 
crisp. A light snow had fallen over- 
night, giving to the wintry landscape a 
new touch of color, which freshened the 
dull whiteness of hillside and valley, and 
diamond-dusted the foliage of tall ever- 
greens sharply outlined at every point 
against the cold, blue sky. Nature was 
in a complacent midwinter mood. 

An early stir was visible at the 
Rhoden Haus. Hans Heinmeyer, the 
stolid stableman, who didn’t know two 
words of English despite his ten years’ 
incumbency of an important office, had 
been up to greet the daylight, and had 
found more than enough for himself and 
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his boy helper to fill in time tillthe break- 
fast horn sounded. Hans it was who on 
all notable occasions acted as marker at 
Rhoden Haus range; and to-day he had 
his targets faultlessly painted, his score- 
bulletin cards all ready. 

In the Haus itself the young mistress 
and her three maids were no less busy. 

In truth, all was bustle in and about 
the old hotel, for the day of the annual 
turkey-shoot at Steinhoff’s was one de- 
manding extensive and elaborate prepa- 
ration, 

“Dis event,” Herr Christian Stein- 
hoff used to refer to as “a dime for my 
shporting friends ; und my shtyle is to 
gif my shporting friends more as I gif 
myself—ven I gif dem anyding at all. 
Ve drow de Haus open, de shtables open, 
und—vell, a good deal of de par open 
likewise also, I kess. Vot’ll you haf?” 

The gathering numbered fifty odd 
when the programme opened. They 
came from far and near—off the farm, 
out of the logging camp, from behind the 
store counter, down from the peda- 
gogue’s platform, away from the law 
office, the surgery, the dispensary, aye, 
and even the parsonage; for wasn’t there 
present—ever ready to account for his 
fondness for rod and gun, with the little 
couplet : 


The parson, if I tell it must, 
Was flesh and biood like all of us— 


the jolly, well-preserved, field-sport lov- 
ing Methodist minister—no better man 
in the neighborhood than he at whipping 
a trout stream, although there was limit 
to his prowess in open competition at 
the rifle range at Steinhoff's. 

The shooting went bravely on. Range 
was from 100 to 500 yards, the contests 
beginning with the long and closing 
with the short, when muzzle-loading 
and off hand style was the rule. This 
system was Herr Steinhoff’s own in- 
vention, and if you did not fancy his 
arrangement you needn’t shoot. 

A turkey-shoot, but no turkeys were 
shot. The birds were trophies, not tar- 
gets. They strutted about in a pen in 
the stable yard, big, glossy, well-fed 
gobblers, for the most part, the pick of 
the famous flocks which the Rhoden 
Haus raised, their wild-bird pedigree, 
not far remote, easily discerned by the 
practiced eye. 

A turkey head protruding from a hole 
in a box was now and then suggested as 
a substitute for Hans Heinmeyer'’s tar- 
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get at 200 yards, by way of varying the 
sport. But the suggestion was strictly 
on the side, and never offered to Herr 
Steinhoff, who, as everyone knew, had 
his own ideas about entertaining a 
mixed crowd of riflemen so as to offer 
the most amusement, satisfaction and 
genuine sport. And, as he himself hung 
up the prizes and exacted no entry fee, 
he had perfect right to unchallenged 
ordering of the meet. 

“JT can draw a legal conveyance better 
than I can draw a bead on that bull's- 
eye,” candidly confessed Lawyer Stokes, 
as he fell out of the ranks, a sadly 
defeated man. 

“My pills are my most effectual bul- 
lets,” laughed old Dr. Crosby, not to be 
outdone in candor by the disciple of 
Blackstone, as he, too, withdrew, a non- 
success. 

“As for me,” declared Rev. Horace 
Musgrove, who, too, had fallen by the 
way, “I certainly wanted very badly to 
win a turkey to-day ; but I am impelled 
to admit that, while a parson may take a 
quail on a straightaway flight, with his 
trusty No. 12 and an ounce-and-a-quar- 
ter of fine shot, the feat does not neces- 
sarily qualify him to plunk a winning 
rifle- bullet in competition with such 
cracks as [find here. Gentlemen, I'll bid 
you all good-day ; and may the man who 
wins the best turkey find it in his .eart 
to constitute himself a donation party 
and drop into the parsonage on his way 
from the match.” 

So, one by one, the events were hap- 
pily shot off, the prize tickets were 
handed out, and the contestants were 
retired. There remained now the final 
event, the district championship and the 
Haus medal—muzzle-loaders, 200 yards, 
off-hand. As it had happened for sev- 
eral years past, the competition narrowed 
itself down to the two best shots among 
the patrons of Rhoden Haus Range— 
Heinrich Firstenberger and Peter Tru- 
deau, the latter the winner of the medal 
at the last shoot. 

“Say we call this off,” proposed the 
young Frenchman. “I'll willingly let 
the championship slide. Heinrich will 
beat me, at any rate, for I’m badly out 
of shape to-day. Will you have it so ?” 

He turned a frank, honest gaze to- 
ward his opponent as he spoke. The 
village storekeeper met it with a sinis- 
ter look out of his bulging, shifty eyes. 

“No, I'm danged if Ido!” he said 
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savagely. “I win the medal with my 
gun, or else I don’t want it.” 

“You'll win it, I believe, for I'm not 
in trim,” remarked Trudeau. “A give- 
in’s as much as a straight down ; isn’t it, 
fellows?” 

“ A funk may be equal to a fair fight 
in your eyes,” growled the store-keeper; 
“but I’m not built on that plan. You'll 
shoot off with me, or else you may hold 
your championship, and I’ll add a medal 
myself—but it won’t be silver, I can tell 
you.” He uttered a harsh laugh and 
looked about for signs of approbation. 
But there weren’t any. 

There was a momentary flash in the 
dark eyes of the champion. 

“It’s a go!” he said quietly. The 
crowd applauded. 

“Thanks!” Firstenberger exclaimed 
sneeringly. ‘And, say,” he went on, a 
sudden idea having occurred to him, 
“we'll couple with the result a little 
point I’d like to settle with my friend 
Pete. It’s a purely private matter, boys. 
Don’t affect the crowd or the match a 
particle. I’ll talk to you over at the 
Haus!” he continued, in a lowered tone, 
as he walked past his opponent. 

The notes of the dinner-horn rang 
out, welcome music to the hungry rifle- 
men. 

Herr Steinhoff received them in the 
public sitting-room. He wore under the 
apron an elaborate red shooting jacket, 
made for ornamental purposes only. Of 
course, he did not omit the character- 
istic salutation. The big, pudgy, white 
hands outspread on the broad expanse 
of fresh-laundered linen, the inevitable 
smile born of good health and good 
nature beaming from the fresh-shaven 
face, the host of the Rhoden Haus gave 
his guests cordial greeting : 

“ Chentlemen, my name is Steinhoff— 
Herr Christian Steinhoff. I own dis 
blace. De Rhoden Haus is my brober- 
ty, und don’t you vant to forgotten dot. 
In my own gountry ”"—the voice takes a 
rising inflexion—* I peen a Graf. In dis” 
—the voice drops and a little chuckle is 
observable—“I'm yust a Cherman im- 
migrant. Vot'll you haf?” 

Two guests kept the table waiting. 
Heinrich Firstenberger and Peter Tru- 
deau had withdrawn to the sitting-room 
to arrange certain matters. 

“ Five words will tell you what I want,” 
said the former roughly, laying a heavy, 
hairy hand on the other’s shoulder with 
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insolent familiarity. ‘“ We'll shoot for 
the girl!” 

Trudeau drew back from the touch 
with quiet dignity, but it was the ac- 
companying words which brought the 
fierce glare into his eyes. “We'll do 
what ?” he asked sharply. 

“Oh, you don’t quite get my drift, eh? 
Ne comprenez pas, as they say in Paree.” 

He grinned, disclosing the white teeth 
under the coarse, bristling moustache. 
“ Well, I'll try to make it plainer. Let's 
have no beating about the bush. We're 
both after the landlord’s daughter, but 
only one of us can get the fraulein, and 
it will be easier for him if the other is 
out of the way. See? Now, I propose 
this: If I win in this last shot we have 
to decide the championship, you agree 
to give up your attentions to Susanne 
Steinhoff. If you down me, I propose 
to step aside and leave you a clear 
coast. I’d like to have the thing settled 
in straight, up-and-up business and 
gentlemanly fashion. Atthe same time 
—well, you know how we stand, Pete!”’ 

Trudeau vainly sought to catch the eye 
of the man opposite. He felt that he 
dare not otherwise trust himself to 
speak. 

“T’d hate to have to call up the little 
claim I have to your favorable consider- 
ation of this proposal,” Firstenberger 
continued, his gaze still averted. “ You 
don't want me to, do you? And to refuse 
another month or two’s indulgence ?” 

A moment of silence, then Trudeau’s 
tongue found utterance, 

‘No, you infernal tempter, I don’t !” 
His face was pale with suppressed rage 
and his voice hoarse and unnatural. 
“ Do you think it’s ever cut of my mind? 
that, thanks to my But, no mat- 
ter. Make your nefarious bargain, then, 
Heinrich Firstenberger. I'll be a party 
to it—for another’s sake. But take care 
lest it prove a bad bargain for both!” 

“Then it’s agreed ?” the German said 
eagerly. 

* Yes.” 

The farther door of the sitting-room 
opened at this moment, revealing the 
fair face of the innkeeper's daughter, 
the delicate bloom of health in her 
clear skin and its luster in her eyes, 
But so engrossed were the two men 
that neither noticed. 

“TIT win the medal—you give up the 
girl. You win the medal—I leave her 
to you. It’s ago, is it, Pete?” 
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“Yes.” 

“And we don’t have to take little 
Susanne into our confidence, either, do 
we? Ha, ha,’ha!” 

The farther door of the sitting-room 
closed softly on a colorless face and 
wild, startled, staring blue eyes. 

“ Shake on it, Pete !” 

“No. It's too cowardly and unholy 
for that. My word has been given ; let 
that suffice. I am reputed to be an 
honest man.” 

“And I?” 

“ Would you really like me to tell you 
right here what I think you are, Hein- 
rich Firstenbergen? In my desperation 
r’li——” 

“ Poys, poys, vot’s all dis brivate con- 
flap about, I like to know?” 

It was portly Herr Steinhoff, who 
bustled in and accosted the men in 
what he meant to be a surprised and 
expostulatory tone 

“Vy you keep de barty vaiting, ven 
dey’re hungry like a hog? Come, 
come! Ve don’t schtop anoder chif- 
fey!” 


And, grabbing an arm of each, he 
marched them into the dining-room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE MATTER OF A BULLET AND ITS BIL- 
LET DEBATED AND DECIDED. 


And when he mounts the flying steed 
Sits gloomy Care behind. 


How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done! 

THE spread in the spacious dining- 
room was worthy the occasion and the 
inn, The toothsome sausage, the pun- 
gent cheese, the nutty rye-bread, and 
the wine from the Vaterland which had 
lain many years in the dark, dry cellar 
of Rhoden Haus were delicacies dis- 
cussed in addition to the more English 
dishes and drinks for which the old 
Haus was famous. 

Never was more ample justice done 
to the meal at a shooting match at 
Steinhoff’s. And when the toasts came 
to be drunk in the generous, cheering 
beverage which went the rounds of 
the board without stint, the guests en- 
tered heart and soul into the spirit of the 
pleasant revelry, made stirring speeches, 
told telling stories and sang rollicking 
songs. 
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But one man of the gay company sat 
silent and distraught. Try as he might, 
Peter Trudeau could not forget his 
troubles nor banish his gloomy reflec- 
tions. Not only was his heart sad, but 
his conscience also was pricking him. 
He ate little and drank nothing. His 
look was stern, not to say morose. He 
had neither toast, speech, song nor 
story. The jovial host more than once 
glanced at him with a puzzled, pained 
air. 

“T say, you Pete Trudeau,” he finally 
called, “ you seem yust like a fish outen 
de vater! Vos you sick? Did some- 
body onsult you? Vot is de reason mit 
you, anyway, you look so plue? Come, 
to prighten you ub,I gif youa leedle 
song vot dey sing at a festival in der 
Vaterland ven some von get out of 
sorts !”’ 

And rising to his feet, the jolly land- 
lord sang in a rich, full baritone : 

Bruder, warum so misvergniigt ? 

Sag’, was dir im Sinne liegt ? 

Willst du denn. da wir so fréhlich singen, 
Traurigkeit in uns‘re Mitte bringen? 

Sag’, was dir im Sinne liegt ? 

Hier, bringen wir dir ein gut’ Glass Wein! 

Es wird dir bald besser sein ! 

Der Wein, der Wein, der muss getrunken sein! 
Bruder, zur Rechten ! Bruder, zur Linken! 


Wir wollen zusammen ein Glasslein trinken ! 
Ho, ho, macht alle nur so! 


Everybody, perhaps, did not quite 
understand the words—although “ bru- 
der” and “wein” and “trinken ” sounded 


familiar enough. But there was no 
mistaking the lively, inspiriting air. 
Shouts of applause greeted the vocalism, 
and even from Trudeau’s face there 
partly disappeared the look of savage, 
sullen abstraction. 

“Now, boys,” exclaimed  Firsten- 
berger, who had constituted himself 
toast-master, “let us drink ein gut’ glass 
wein, such as the landlord sang about, 
to the future champion, whoever he 
may be. And I would here propose, if 
the young lady herself will graciously 
permit it’”’—he looked over at Susanne 
and her assistants, waitresses at the 
dinner—‘“ that, in order to add a little 
tone to the deciding shot of the compe- 
tition—give the proceedings ¢c/at, as my 
good friend, the present champion, 
would express it—our host’s lovely 
daughter load the rifles with her own 
fair hands.” 

A universal chorus of approbation 
met the novel proposal. 

Herr Steinhoff rose to say that he 
would vouch for Susanne’s willingness 
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no less than her ability to perform the 
task. 

“ My kairl has loaded und fired many a 
rifle,” he declared proudly, “und, py 
gravy, she, too, can shkoot like—like—a 
—a—son of a kun! Ain’t dot so, 
Sanne ?” 

The young girl received the pre- 
sumptuous proposal without sign of em- 
barrassment ; she heard her father’s 
somewhat unclassically conveyed flat- 
tery with perfect composure ; she made 
no recognition of, much less reply to, 
his laughing query. Her face was pale 
and set. There was possibly a hint of 
latent anger in the down-drawn corners 
of the mouth and astrange light in the 
inscrutable blue eyes. Unquestionably, 
something hadhappened to ruffle thetem- 
per and rouse the resentment of Friu- 
lein Steinhoff. But she was not the 
sort of girl to make a parade of petu- 
lance or manifest unrestrained evidence 
of wounded finer feeling. 

“Gimme dem kuns!” the innkeeper 
ordered. ‘‘ Now, Susanne,” he contin- 
ued, “you gound load ’em up shlick 
und goot in dot pack-room! Here’s de 
powder- flask ; here’s de vads; and here's 
a pright new pullet for each. Let dem 
put on deir own caps outside. Hurry 
up, Kleine! Ve vant to get de chob 
over kvick, und maybe ve haf time for 
a leedle consolation peeziness to vind 
up! Eh?" 


“This is Mr. Heinrich Firstenberger’s, 
and here goes a proper charge in it !” 


The girl drew the ramrod and 
plunged the wad homewith swift strokes. 

“And “e—the snaky Dutchman—pro- 
posed to win me—at a Rhoden Haus 
shoot—as if I were a fat gobbler—the 
impudent—the contemptible—the—the 
brute!” 

She picked up the other rifle. 

“And this is—Azs/” A little color 
stole to her cheek. A trifle of powder 
spilled as the charge went in. “And he 
is the man I thought honest, manly, 
true-hearted, worthy of a woman’s con- 
fidence, respect, and——” 

She did not finish. 

Clug! 

“There’s a pair of them, so there is !” 

Clug! 

“T must hate and despise 47m too !" 

Clug! 

“ He coolly consented to the shameful 
bargain !” 
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Clug! 

“ Heavens, how can I ever pay them 
both back as they deserve ?” 

She stamped her little foot with truly 
feminine and impotent rage, and stub- 
bed a toe in so doing. 

Then, as she looked at the two small 
shiny globes, fresh from the mold, that 
lay in her palm, suddenly the fingers 
closed tight over them. She raised the 
clenched hand to her mouth and bit at 
the ball of the thumb till almost the 
blood came. 

“* Every bullet has its billet,’ the old 
saw goes. Isthis invariably true? Sup- 
pose, for instance, one of these bul- 
lets Oh, canI? Darel?” 

The woman who hesitates is lost! 
One thought in recurrence to the com- 
pact she had overheard, and she would 
have given herself up, the slave to now 
irresistible impulse. But her better in- 
stincts rose. She resolutely overcame 
an ignoble purpose. 

“No! I well not do it!” 

She took up Firstenberger’s rifle and 
proceeded nervously to finish thre load- 
ing. 

“Come, come, Sanne!” The voice of 
Herr Christian Steinhoff sounded from 
the hallway and his heavy footfall was 
heard approaching. “ Dey vant dem 
kuns; vot kept youso soon getting dem 
loaded ?” he asked, with wofully ill-as- 
sumed impatience, as he came puffing 
into the room, 

For answer the girl handed over the 
two rifles. It was well she averted her 
face ; for even stolid, easy-going, unob- 
servant Herr Steinhoff, had he noticed 
it at the moment, could not have failed 
to read the mingled horror and self-re- 
proval plainly written thereon—mute 
evidence of the, alas! only partial and 
transient awakening of that conscience 
that makes cowards of us all. 

But Herr Steinhoff noticed neither 
the girl’s silence nor the look on her 
face. He took the rifles, and observed, 
giving an admiring glance at them, 
“Susanne’s loading von't hoo-doo dese 
kuns, anyvay. It ought to gif gliick to 
poth men—make a tie und a gouple of 
champions! Ha, ha, ha!” 


“Take your shot first, Heinrich!” 

Peter Trudeau addressed his rival, 
his voice affecting a heartiness which 
his general presence belied. 

“No, my good friend,” was the reply ; 
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“although that is my privilege, I wish 
to forego it, this time, and give you all 
the advantage that comes of it. My 
mood to-day is particularly benign—I'm 
in for unlimited jollity and good-fellow- 
ship. Christmas time, you see! Here, 
Pete, you take first crack. And say!” 

a sudden inspiration seized him — 
‘“‘ what’s more, we’llchange guns. You’re 
not shooting in old-time style to-day. 
Take this, and knock out the maxim 
that it’s unlucky to trade horses while 
crossing a stream. You want to win 
this particular match, I know.” 

He grinned at the hidden significance 
of the words, and followed them up 
sotto voce with “ But you won't!” 

The truth was, Heinrich Firstenberg- 
er felt perfectly sure—the two were 
even up so far—of making the last and 
winning shot, in view of his opponent’s 
extreme nervousness and apparent reck- 
lessness. All the special arrangements, 
all his seeming concessions, had been 
conceived with the aim to distract and 
rattle the champion who, he believed, 
was now as good as beaten. 

In a dazed way Peter Trudeau took 
the proffered rifle and handed over his 
own. Then in hurried, unsteady man- 
ner, he faced the target and fired. 

“ Fiinf!” 

As was his wont, old Hans Heinmeyer 
announced the score in a hoarse bellow, 
audible a mile away, before he hung up 
the figures on the big stump that did 
duty as a tally-board. 

A murmur of surprise and disappoint- 
ment arose from the gathering. “ What’s 
up with Trudeau to-day ?” was a query 
to which no man who put it to his 
neighbor was vouchsafed satisfying an- 
swer. 

Heinrich Firstenberger stepped out 
with easy, insolent strut. His white 
teeth shone under the bristles of the 
heavy upper lip. His protruding, rest- 
less eyes lost for the moment their fur- 
tiveness. He took aim with ease and un- 
usual deliberation. 

One—two—three—four—five, the sec- 
onds ticked, and—crack! 

The crowd breathlessly awaited the 
score. 

“ Nichts!” roared the oid stableman. 

“Phew! Blast the luck!” The van- 
quished rifleman himself broke the 
silence that had fallen on the group. 
“That's my first clean miss in many a 
year, boys.” As he spoke an angry 
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flush mounted to his cheeks; then, as if 
some politic motive had arrested him, it 
faded. An apprehensive, weary, dis- 
heartened look overspread his face. “I 
guess, fellows,” he observed huskily, 
“this means my shooting days are over. 
I’m gettting old and uncertain—have to 
turn out and give one of the new gene- 
ration my place in the riflemen’s ranks, 
Trudeau, you win—by the magnificent 
margin of five points! Congratula- 
tions!” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE PARTY OF THE THIRD PART AFFIRMS 
A RIGHT TO CONSULTATION, ANDIS 
WILLING TO HEAR EXPLANA- 

TION, AFTER WHICH— 

My poverty, but not my will, consents. 


And now, I'll tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 
And joy comes well in such a needy time. 


Love conquers all things. 
Let us yield, then, to Love! 

Tue old Dutch clock in the Rhoden 
Haus parlor was striking eleven, when 
a knock was heard at the outer porch, 

The whole household was awake, pre- 
paring for the Christmas soon to dawn. 

Herr Steinhoff himself answered the 
door and found Peter Trudeau there, 
his face beaming and his whole manner 
having undergone remarkable trans- 
formation, 

“Vell, vell, Pete, I’m clad to seen you! 
Come in, come in!” And the hospitable 
old man ushered the late visitor into 
the well-lit, well-warmed room. 

“Vot’s up, Pete?” he inquired, cheer- 
ily; and then, as he caught fair sight of 
the young Frenchman, he exclaimed : 

“But, say, you do look chipper und 
shmart like! How you get dem shpirits 
pack, I like to know? My, oh, my!” 

“T’ve got good news, Mr. Steinhoff. 
An hour ago I found this letter for me 
at the post-office.” He fumbled nerv- 
ously in his breast-pocket, and finally 
drew out a big, impressively shaped 
and profusely stamped envelope, the 
enclosure of which he held out, saying 
eagerly, “ Read it!” 

“Dank you, Peter, but I’m too tired 
for a chob like making out a lawyer's 
letter, unless it peen in Deutsch. I be- 
lieve vot you tell me ’bout it. Vot’s de 
good news? But, say, yust hand me 
von of dem matches und I shmoke und 
hear you petter! Vell?” 

“T’ll not read the letter. 


I'll just tell 
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you. Our mine—you know I’ve had 
to do with a mining property up at 
Rainy River for a year or two?” 

“Ja, I hearn’ ’bout dot seferal dimes, 
if not more. Vell? Now, don’t got ox- 
cited, Pete!” 

“It’s a winner at last, Mr. Steinhoff ! 
At last, at last!” His voice rose exult- 
antly. 

“Vell? Hand me anoder of dem 
matches, Peter. Und keeb cool, keeb 
cool! Vy, my dear poy——.” 

“I’m offered—just think of it, Mr. 
Steinhoff !—twenty thousand cash down 
for my shares!” 

“Um! Is dot so? Anoder match, 
blease ; dis pipe vos gone kind o’ cranky 
to-night. Und you yust keeb cool, don’t 
I tole you?” 

“Yes, sir—a straight twenty thou- 
sand! I’m a rich man, Mr. Steinhoff!” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Pete. ’Tain’t a 
pad leedle sum to haf in de pank. But— 
rich on dwendy dousand thaler !—Vy, 
my oxcited young freund, dot vould 
peen yust "bout half-a-day’s bocket- 
money for some of dem millionaire 
peebles! Visper, Pete, und I tole you I 
sawn de dime ven I lose me dot much 
in a leedle game, und yust laugh! Dot 
vos ven I peen a Graf in der Vaterland 
und had vealth to purn!” 

Herr Steinhoff's burly body shook 
with suppressed merriment at the rem- 
iniscence of his prodigal, and_ probably 
poker days. 

“But twenty thousand dollars for me 
—it’s all I want. It’s plenty to—to 
—.” The young man stammered and 
stopped. 

“You mean to get married mit und 
settle down, eh ?” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean. 
eagerly—“ will you help me?” 

“Help you? Dot’s good! Ha, ha, 
ha! Vy don’t you gone und got mar- 
ried py yourself—und a kairl, in course, 
I mean?” 

“ Mr. Steinhoff,” said Trudeau earn- 
estly, “I came to-night to talk seriously 
with you on this very subject. May I 
goon?” 

“Vy, yes, Pete, march right on, like 
you vos a prass-band. Only hand me 
von of dem matches ’fore you pegin. 
Und keeb cool!” 

“T want your leave to ofter myself 
to your daughter!” The young fellow 
made his declaration with simple sin- 
cerity. 


And” — 
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“Oh, it’s my leedle ’Sanne, you vant ? 
All right!” 

“If she will have me I’ll try to make 
her a good husband.” 

“Ts dot so? Vell?” 

“T’ll invest my mine money at her 
wish and in her name.” 

“Good scheme! I like dot. Vell? 

“T’ll devote my life to her in any way 
and every way.” 

“Vell, vot else?” 

“T’ll wait till you’re ready—till she’s 
ready—till everything’s ready, so long 
as I know that one day she will be mine 
and make me the happiest man on God’s 
green earth!” 

“Um! Anyding more, Pete?” 

“Yes, there is something more—a 
good deal more, my gentlemen !” 

Susanne Steinhoff, with flushed face 
and clenched hands, confronted the two 
men, the suddenness of her appearance 
almost upsetting the old inn-keeper 
himself. 

“There’s a party of the third part to 
this interesting little family arrange- 
ment, and that party is—me! Father,” 
she went on, laying a trembling hand 
on the arm of the big easy-chair and in- 
dicating the visitor with a nod of her 
curly head, “I tell this man in your 
presence I don’t want his attentions—I[ 
spurn his addresses! I wouldn't marry 
him if he hada trunkful of diamonds 
and a roomful of gold—instgad of a pal- 
try few thousands 1n an old mine some- 
where or other! ’ 

She stopped and looked defiantly 
from one to the other. Herr Steinhoff 
wore his placid smile and puffed big, 
blue rings up toward the ceiling. The 
other man rose to his feet and stared 
at the angry girl in dumb, reproachful 
amazement, 

“Oh, you may well look startled, 
Peter Trudeau,” she resumed, hotly, 
“but I know of your baseness, your 
treachery, your heartlessness. Dad, 
you'll scarcely believe what this man 
and his chum Heinrich Firstenberger did 
to-day! They met in conference and 
coolly bargained, one with the other, 
that your daughter—d’ye hear me, dad? 
—me, Susanne Steinhoff—was to be a 
prize, on the side, for the shooting 
champion! Did you ever hear of such 
cold - blooded, contemptible conduct? 
Such barefaced assurance—such—such 
—such—gall? Ugh!” 

Trudeau’s look changed from amaze- 
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ment to horror. He slowly sat down 
again, and, in abject humiliation, elbows 
on knees and face hidden in hands, 
silently pleaded the guilt he could not 
orally confess. 

“You see, dad, it’s true,”"—the girl 
pursued the attack relentlessly—“ for 
he hasn’t a word to say in self-defence. 
Indeed, as I actually overheard the vil- 
lainous arrangement, how can he? In- 
voluntarily I was an eavesdropper ; but 
I’m glad of it, for now I know you, 
Peter Trudeau, in your true colors. I’d 
learned to know his friend, Heinrich 
Firstenberger before.” 

“*Friend’? Heinrich Firstenberger 
my friend? Ah, you are very far from 
the truth, Susanne!” 

Trudeau rose and, facing the girl, 
asked in a tone half peremptory, half 
pleading : “ Do you care to hear explana- 
tion from me? Shall I tell you all the 


circumstances of this—this—bargain ?” 

“Ja, ‘pargains’ is a good vord,” laugh- 
ingly interjected Herr Steinhof#. “Und 
I don’t see anyding wrong mit dot par- 
gain, neider,” he continued, after stop- 
ping a moment to relight the refractory 


pipe; “oxcept it vasn’t a chuel mit 
swords. I kess my kairl is vort a leedle 
drouble to vin, ain’t it? Und she make 
a pooty good hang-up at a shkootin’- 
match, eh? Nefer mind, Pete! It vill 
come all right out, I pet you!” 

Susanne bravely essayed to bridle up 
at this introduction of comedy into what, 
to her thinking, was the most serious 
incident in her life. Assuming a tragic 
air, as she whisked to the front of the 
paternal seat and shook her small fist 
threateningly at its amiable occupant, 
she said with charmingly affected acer- 
bity, “Dad, if I thought you really 
meant what you say I’d—I’d—turn 
against you, too! I vow it!” 

But one look at the expansive counte- 
nance of the offending “dad,” bubbling 
over with infinite humor and bonhomie, 
defeated the effort to be gravely im- 
pressive, not to say truly terrifying. 
She could not check the smile that rose 
infectiously to her lips; in truth, she 
surrendered completely, and, somewhat 
shamefacedly, it must be admitted, 
joined in the old man’s laugh against 
her. 

But it was only momentary. She 
was sober and earnest when, turning 
toward Trudeau, she mutely signified 
assent to his proffered explanation. 
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Interpreting the look, the young man 
said, speaking not in bitterness, but 
with the deep melancholy of convic- 
tion: “I suppose it’s all my fault; I 
must blame myself for the regrettable 
doing of to-day. Now, therefore, don’t 
think I want to spare myself if I have 
done a mean and unworthy act. But, 
in justice to myself and in fairness to 
you ”’—he hesitated at the word fairness 
—“I should tell you the whole story. 
In my relations to Heinrich Firsten- 
berger it has been as though a storm- 
cloud hung over my head, that might 
burst any moment and deluge me 
with a very torrent of trouble. I was 
his debtor. He held me in his power. 
With the stroke of a pen he could con- 
fiscate my own little property, my 
mother’s home and my earnings for a 
year or more. The money it has taken 
to hold my share in the gold mine was 
advanced by him. He it was, indeed, 
who tempted me to make the invest- 
ment and mortgage myself up to the 
ears. Why? He thought it would ruin 
me—aye, I feel persuaded he has prayed 
that it might. But yet something has 
told me all along that the mine was not 
a barren thing. I’ve had faith, even 
against my reason, that at last it would 
pan out and repay me.” 

“Und so it haf, Pete!” broke in 
Herr Steinhoff. “’Sanne, Peter he peen 
a gelt-mine owner und champion of de 
turkey-shkoot. Yust dink——” 

“What!” the young girl interrupted 
shrilly and with a tremor she could not 
hide. “Why, I had thought that not 
only were you mean enough to make 
the bargain, but meaner still not to 
abide by it. So you won the shoot-oft 
with Heinrich Firstenberger?” 

“Tn course, he vin. Vy, he yust shtutt 
de shkootin’ outen dot fellow !” 

“Thank God!” The girl uttered it 
mentally, checking the fervent ejacula- 
tion even as her lips formed it. Con- 
trolling her agitation, she said shortly 
and nervously: “Goon, Peter!” 

‘“* He made the proposal to me because 
he wanted to wound, shame, humiliate 
and disgrace me before ruining me 
financially; not that he loved you, but 
that he hated me—a grudge dating 
back to schoolboy days, as I have 
learned. My soul at first revolted; but 
a false pride, a reckless, bull-dog daring 
took hold of me, and I met him man 
for man, or rather devil for devil. 
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Moreover, my poor, old mother was 
concerned, the little homestead was at 
stake.” 

“Hand me anoder of dem matches, 
Pete! Dis is de vorst shmoke I haf in 
dree veeks. Der Teufel vos in my 
pipe! Und you keeb cool, my poy, I 
tole you !” 

Susanne Steinhoff was listening trem- 
blingly to the penitent’s recital, drink- 
ing in his words with feverish anxiety, 
the varying expression on his face re- 
flected in hers; her lips seeming mutely 
to repeat what he was saying. The 
anger in her heart had subsided, and 
her eyes bespoke infinite compassion 
and sympathy, 

“Enraged, defiant, desperate, I was 
driven to act as in calmer-thinking mo- 
ments I would have scorned to. Still, my 
guardian angel tried to comfort me all 
the while with gentle assurance that 
my troubles were soon to end and give 
place to triumph. PerhapsI don’t de- 
serve to be heard, much less to have 
forgiveness. But, I’ve been living and 
toiling patiently, perseveringly, prayer- 
fully for two years, knowing you, Su- 
sanne, were friendly toward me, that 
you treated me with kindness, and feel- 
ing that maybe you might, when I was 
well enough off to provide a home fit 
for such as you, not see it amiss in my 
offering myself to you as a man who 
never loved woman (save his mother) nor 
ever can, except you. Susanne, do you 
understand me? Can you forgive me? 
And will you not tell me there is at 
least a little hope for me when I shall 
have proven myself better worthy of 
you? That's all I ask to-night!” 

“To-night! Is dot vot you call it?” 
broke in Herr Steinhoff. “Vy, py 
chiminy, young man, it’s Gris’mas morn- 
ing, dot’s vot it is? I go down cellar 
und pring a bottle hockheimer to cele- 
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brate, pefore you go. Oxcuse me for 
bout fifteen minutes.” 


* * * * 


“ Say, Pete !” 

The young girl’s voice had resumed 
its natural tone ; on her pretty face was 
a look of relief and enlightenment ; in 
her eyes shone the witchery and wan- 
tonness of the maid who has won a heart 
victory and glories in her success. 

“Yes, Susanne!” 

He, too, was his old self. The de- 
mons of doubt and despair had fled be- 
fore the instinctive consciousness that 
his pleading had not been in vain. 

“I’m glad and thankful you won the 
match, for your sake. But, suppose it 
had been otherwise. If you had made 
amiss. You might have done so, you 
know. Then you would have lost me, as 
well ?” 

“He never would have won you, 
though!” 

“ But that was the bargain,” she went 
on with demure audacity. 

For answer he took her hands in his, 
and looked searchingly into the deep 
blue eyes. 

“We reckoned without our host,” he 
said tenderly—“ or, rather, without the 
daughter of our host.” 

And as that latter individual here ap- 
peared, carrying two bottles of cob- 
webbed wine, he declared with empha- 
sis, which his smile modified, if it did 
not wholly negative : 

“ Dot’s so, Peter. 


Nefer you fail to 
take count of Susanne in dis peeziness. 
Susanne and her old vater vos bartners, 
you know. I own der Rhoden Haus ; 
also my kairl she vos my right-hand 


man, Ain’t dot so, Sanne?” 

The partner signalized her proprietary 
interest by passing over her keys, upon 
which was a corkscrew 
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FISHING UNDER SUNNY SKIES. 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


HE Bahamas 
bask in the 
warm, clear 


water separ- 

ating Florida and 
Cuba. Four hun- 
dred years ago Co- 

| lumbus was en- 
tranced by their 
beauty. To-day 

| they are as fairy- 
| like as they were 
| then. Too seldom 
visited by North- 
ern pleasure- 
seekers, they know 
not change or inno- 
vation or progress. 
Nassau absorbs the 
life of the group, 
and hundreds of tiny 
keys lie unnoticed 
by human beings, 
even native fisher- 
men. The sea flows 


like liquid emerald 


over smooth sand 
as white as snow. 
The sun shines from 
the bluest of Italian 
skies, and balmy 
breezes ruffle the 
palm-trees of a myriad of dainty isles. 

At fishing resorts just enough lazi- 
ness is breathed by the atmosphere to 
render the sport enticing whether or 
not anything is caught. Then there is 
a fascination in casting lure into a realm 
peopled by a host of finny denizens 
brilliant in coloring, strange in shape, 
and often, to all save the scientific, un- 
known in species and scope of util- 
ity. Bahaman waters swarm with life. 
Thirty feet beneath the vessel's keel are 
plainly visible the doings in a magic 
world. 

The sea in these localities is marvel- 
ously clear. Dolphins are frequent at- 
tendants on the vessel which cruises 
from key to key; and as you lean over 
the stern gazing at the wake, you be- 
hold, near the surface or far in the 
depths, darting up, down, from port to 
starboard and back, a school of these 
fish frolicking. Their bodies seem of 
azure, and they resemble masses of tur- 


A PORCUPINE FISH. 


quoise endowed with life. They are 
welcome and entertaining companions, 
and bring good luck. No sailor would 
harm them. But anxious to see if the 
colors of a dying dolphin are a myth, 
while the schooner was idly gliding 
ahead before a light breeze off Abaco, [ 
caught one of the fish and tested him. 

The manner of the capture was 
unique. After many kinds of bait had 
been tried, and attracted no attention 
from the dolphins, the hook with a strip 
of pork two inches long dangling from 
it, was allowed to trail on the surface of 
the water, skipping from ripple to 
ripple, behind the craft. Actuated 
seemingly by curiosity alone the fish 
followed the hook, snatching at it, 
dropping it, and leaping over it. One 
individual unluckily closed his mouth 
on the barb, and was hauled ignomin- 
iously onto the deck. 

When he came over the rail, fresh 
from the ocean, his color was blue; ina 
second the hue changed to gold, the 
scales became iridescent, and rich waves 
of light and shade played back and 
forth as if the animal were covered with 
molten metal. This suddenly paled to 
silver, and round, black spots appeared. 
Blue succeeded, and as the dolphin ex- 
pired a steely gray set in, with a brassy 
luster, and the dark spots showing 
through. The victim weighed about 
five pounds. According to seamen’s 
opinion dolphins are not fit to eat, but 
are held as poisonous. By devouring this 
victim we demonstrated the absurdity 
of the theory. 

Sharks are present in Bahaman waters, 
but do not “swarm” there, although 
popular prejudice closely associates trop- 
ic seas and hideous man-eaters. In 
truth, the only places where sharks do 
“swarm” are harbors such as Key West 
and Havana, where refuse thrown in 
furnishes an easy living. In the three 
months’ cruise through the Bahamas 
and Florida Keys the instances when 
we saw a shark while we were under 
way were so rare I can remember every 
time. The natives are fearless of the 
finny bugbears, and assert that unless 
the animals have once tasted human 
blood they are more timid than fero- 
cious. 
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his very jaws many a bit of spoil. 
However, I saw these satellites delib- 
erately lead a fourteen-foot monarch 
to his death. They swam ahead of him, 
investigated the bait dangling in the 
clear water, and hurrying back to where 
he was awaiting theirdecision, apparently 
told him all was well. He approached, 
‘, turned heavily, and swallowed the hook. 
He was so strong, and in such a rage, 
that to obtain his carcass we were obliged 
to shoot him with a rifle, severing a 
blood vessel. The wound attracted sev- 
eral other sharks, and they snapped vi- 
ciously at their dying king. 

At the north end of Eleuthera, near 
Spanish Wells colony, is a favorite place 
for barracuda. Imagine a great pike; 
long barrel of a body, gray, dotted with 
black; a pointed snout; strong jaws filled 
with sharp teeth set wide apart, and the 
size of a terrier dog’s. This is the bar- 
racuda. Bahamans fear this fish ex- 
ceedingly, and say he does not hesitate 
to attack a man. He would make a 
most unpleasant antagonist, for he is 
powerful and nimbleasaneel. Trolling 
along the channels between the coral 
reefs, on a sudden the fierce rush of this 
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THE BARRACUDA, 


In fishing for sharks —y~le 
from the schooner we used ~~ 
a hundred feet of stout, 
braided line, the size of a 
clothes-line, but stronger, 
and the usual large hook 
sold for the purpose, at- 
tached to the line by two 
feet of brass wire, trebled 
and interlaced and bound 
to the hook by copper 
wire. We fished while at 
anchor, and always saw 
the shark before we 
caught him, or angled for 
him. 

The larger sharks have 
convoys of pilot-fish at- 
tending them. These 
somewhat resemble a 
fresh-water perch. It is 
claimed they guard their 
master, and act as his out- 
posts. In return they feed 
on the parasites that in- 
fest him, and secure from A HAUL OF JEWFISH. 
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gamy fish will be felt, and whoever 
holds the line will find his» energies 
taxed by the fight which ensues. Dash- 
ing furiously hither and thither, the bar- 
racuda struggles desperately. The line 
cuts the water angrily, parting the eme- 
rald with a white streak. In the trans- 
parent fluidcan be seen the huge fish 
darting about at full speed, or wrath- 
fully shaking himself. Not easily is he 
tired, and he dies bravely. The tarpon 
cannot precede him as a warrior. 

In angling for barracuda we used a 
shark line, with a “squid ”—a bluefish 
gear familiar to dwellers on the Atlantic 
coast—and a “runner,” a fish, weighing a 
pound at the least, stuck on the hook. 
The largest barracuda caught measured 
nearly six feet. We saw him, the hun- 
gry monster, hanging perfectly quiet in 
his cool, green lair under the stern of 
an abandoned brigantine, wrecked some 
years ago. When he was struck with the 
grains, in our attempt to land him in the 
dinghy, with a mighty squirm he broke 
the iron shank of the weapon. The lead 
of the squid was furrowed deeply by his 
tapering teeth. 

Bahamans hate the barracuda to such 
an extent that they will not eat his 
flesh, firm in the belief he is rank poison. 
He did not disagreee with Yankee pal- 
ates, however. 

One of the handsomest fish in the 
Lucayas archipelago is the Spanish 
mackerel. He is built on a racing plan, 
trim and slender, with bold coloring 
enhanced by vivid spots, and doubtless 
is a dashing blade among his comrades. 
His strong jaws and teeth show he is 
equal in rapacity to the barracuda, Add 
the bluefish, and here isatrio of pirates 
hard to beat. The Spanish mackerel is 
caught by trolling as the vessel runs 
from point to point. 

A mammoth catch was that made by 
the captain of the little schooner I was 
on. We were at anchor off Elevthera. 
The water was about six fathoms, and 
the officer, tying his line to the rail, went 
to sleep, letting the bait sink to the bot- 
tom. When he awoke he commenced to 
pull in. In a moment he stopped. 
“Reckon it’s fouled on coral,” he ob- 
served. Then slowly but surely he lost 
ground, and his ruddy countenance took 
on a look of amazement. “I must have 
a whale!” he ejaculated. Far down we 
could make out a dark figure. With our 
assistance the line came in rapidly. 
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“Bless me,” exclaimed the mate, “if 
‘tain’t a fish!” 

And such a fish! A huge, clumsy 
animal hideously mottled with brown 
blotches; with an immense mouth, a flat, 
one-lobed tail, and little, piggish eyes, 
He reminded me of an overgrown mud- 
cat from the Mississippi or Missouri. He 
made no struggle, but occasionally 
turned tail and swam away, and no one 
man could stay his progress. Putting a 
noose around his body we hauled him 
on deck. He weighed a hundred and 
fifty pounds. He had no teeth to speak 
of, and was evidently designed to nose 
in the bottom. The captain recognized 
him asa jewfish, and said he was but 
a baby to six-hundred-pounders which 
have been captured. 

The unvarying diet of the Bahamans 
is fish. At Spanish Wells vast schools 
of “runners,” or “yellow tails,” or 
“jacks,” are sighted every day in the 
harbor. The news of the discovery is 
signaled far and wide, and a score of 
boats put out. Sculling, poling and 
rowing, with excited cries the islanders 
race for the prey. When near enough 


the men and boys, almost naked, plunge 


in and drive the fish to shallow water. 
The net is uncoiled from a boat, and 
dropped, encircling the school. The Ba- 
hamans hold down the leads with their 
toes, and, in a line, shift along over the 
bottom—a feat difficult to the untrained. 
The encompassing net closes in, de- 
creasing in diameter, until the prisoners 
can be picked out by hand and thrown 
into the crafts. I saw over a thousand 
“runners ’”’ ensnared in one onslaught. 
A quarter goes to the person who first 
descries the school, and ‘the remainder 
is divided into lots. Sometimes a fish- 
shark gets into the net, and mangles the 
catch and tears the meshes. 

A porcupine fish was taken by a party 
and brought on board the schooner. 
We placed him in a tub, where he 
swelled like a football whenever dis- 
turbed. Finally he died and we stuffed 
him with cotton. “Porky” proves a 
prickly morsel for any fish to swallow, 
and hence has an unharassed existence 
except when man interferes. 

Most of the fish in these coral depths 
have merely local names, “ red-tails,” 
“ yellow-tails,’ “runners,” “ jacks, etc.;” 
many others are well-known to the Ba- 
hamans, but are strangers to the natural 
histories. 
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It is astonishing, how thickly among 
the Bahaman keys the finny tribes flour- 
ish and die. From the instant the red 
sun electrifies the tropics into life, to the 
moment the stars rush into the sky, the 
eyes of the Northern visitor are never 
weary of witnessing the doings of a new 
world, Never weary of watching the 
long strings of mullet and snappers 
thread their way through the green wa- 
ter, winding in and out between the bar- 
nacle-covered posts of the old docks ; of 
admiring the goldfish, and the angel- 
fish striped with yellow and black like 
a Princeton enthusiast, or with blue and 
white, as they float in haunted coral 
caves ; never weary of seeing the hun- 
dred and one butterfly-like forms that 
flit in every conceivable cranny. The 
contest of life and death is incessant. 
Fishermen put out in the early morning; 
over a rippling flash on the surface flut- 
ter a host of dipping, screaming fowl, 
bent on eating a portion of the school 
they know is present; a great commo- 
tion in the channel indicates a barracuda 
has made a foray for a meal; clumsy, 
brown pelicans squat vigilantly on the 
edges ot the reefs, or drop like a stone 
from on high into the shallows ; grace- 
ful man-of-war birds sail and sail above 
the sea, until they behold their prey; 
gull and tern skim in every direction ; a 
shark cuts stealthily along; and five 
hundred feet away, right against the 
lurid horizon, when the sun is. setting, 
a huge swordfish leaps straight into the 
air, a sheer eight feet, until he is a sil- 
houette from bill to tail. 

In connection with the fishing af- 
forded in the Bahamas, there is another 
sport closely allied to it, which, in 
novelty and excitement, has few eauals 
in the tropics. The sea-turtle is much 
sought for eggs and flesh, and on 
many a day in the archipelago falls a 
victim to Bahaman machinations. The 
turtles are taken in nets spread upon 
the shore so as to entangle the animals 
when they crawl up to lay. The poor 
things are then confined in palisades 
driven in the sand, forming a pen. 

But the true way to capture a turtle 
isto“turn” her. In the season the fe- 
male, heavy with eggs, seeks a sandy 


beach, in order tolay. She halts in the 
shallow water to see there is no danger, 
and then laboriously crawls on, often 
going twenty or more yards from the 
ocean. She digs with her flippers a 
hole about fifteen inches deep, deposits 
her eggs therein, covers the cavity 
again with sand, and packs the material 
by actually jumping on it. While pre- 
paring her nest and laying the eggs she 
seems to be wrapped in dreams of a 
happy household, for natives say they 
have stood behind the animal and ab- 
stracted the eggs as fast as she placed 
them, until she waddled off, deluded 
but self-satisfied. When he expects to 
“turn” a turtle the hunter walks along 
the beach until he comes to the trail 
left by her when she crossed the sand. 
If there be no returning marks he fol- 
lows the spoor, and at the end, or mid- 
way, he comes upon Mrs. Turtle. He 
puts his hands under the edge of her 
shell, and, if he is able, turns her onto 
her back. This is not an easy task, for 
the turtle is from two to three hundred 
pounds in weight, and struggles strong- 
ly, striking with her flippers, and send- 
ing the sand in stinging clouds. A log- 
gerhead, too, bites like a fiend, snap- 
ping off a man’s hand if given half a 
show. The darkness, the sudden blun- 
dering onto the trail, the uncertain size 
of the prey, and the always startling 
encounter with the snorting, bleary- 
eyed, slimy monster of the sea, give 
“turtle-turning”’ much spice, by reason 
of uniqueness and excitement. 

The turtles turned are loggerheads 
and green turtles. The former is sav- 
age, with a violent temper and snappy 
manners. The flesh is coarse and 
tough, and the animal is valued only for 
eggs. The other turtle is a prized table 
delicacy. Turtle eggs in their leathery 
envelope are not unfamiliar objects. 
They are also taken from the interior of 
the owner, after she is dissected, and, 
dried in the sun, are made marketable. 
They then resemble the yolk of a hen’s 
egg, and hang together by a filament. 
They’ have a rich, salty flavor, but 
the palate soon tires before the con- 
tents of one turtle have been a third 
exhausted. 
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TRAPPING A MOUNTAIN LION. 


BY JOS. E. BADGER, JR. 


E young fellows had been trap- 
W ping high up on a tributary to 
the Republican River, and our 
intention was to pass the winter 
in the foothills. I know of no more 
sure way of obtaining genuine sport, 
spiced with occasional hardships and 
danger, than by spending such a sea- 
son, provided that one is always care- 
ful to select the right sort of com- 
rades. One disagreeable member can 
keep the whole company in hot water, 
and will be sure to break up the 
league long before the time originally 
chosen. Let there be, too, anv even num- 
der in the party; then each one can have 
a regular “partner.” If these points 
are borne in mind, and proper precau- 
tions taken to guard against the excess- 
ive cold weather, which is sure to come 
early or late, prime sport and renewed 
health await the bold adventurer in the 
trapping-grounds ; while it is nearly safe 
to count upon enough hides and furs to 
pay expenses at the end of the season, 
provided prope: judgment has been used 
in selecting one’s location. At least 
such has been my experience. 

It was in the month of December, a 
few days before Christmas, that the ad- 
venture occurred which I set out to 
narrate. 

For nearly a month previous we had 
been greatly annoyed by the depreda- 
tions of an enormous white wolf. This 
species is the largest of the wolf family, 
and the animal in question seemed to 
us to be the great-grandfather of the 
tribe. Certain he was a huge fellow, and 
carried an unusual amount of cunning 
and boldness wrapped up in his shagg 
hide. 

Scores of times some of our number 
lay in wait, hoping to knock over the 
audacious marauder, but he kept clear 
until the watcher was frozen out. The 
diabolical cunning of that hoary old 
sinner would have led us to believe we 
had to deal with something more thana 
mortal wolf. 

The wretch would wait until we were 
sound asleep in our comfortable “ dug- 
out,” then would open a most abomi- 
nable serenade close without the door. 
Yet he was gone whenever we arose to 


shoot ; only to return again and again 
as soon as we lay down. 

We finally rigged up an old bear-trap 
with newly filed teeth, and buried it in 
the snow, tying some fresh meat upon 
the trencher, or treadle, scattering other 
bits plentifully around. But each morn- 
ing those bits would be gone, while that 
upon the trap lay unmolested. Other 
prowlers fell victims, but not he. 

One night we were all aroused from 
sound slumber by the most diabolical 
yells and screeches that ever emanated 
from throat of living thing; and as we 
hurried out into the snow,in more-or-less 
airy costume, we saw that the trap was 
gone. In what direction was plainly in- 
dicated by the furious yells and howls. 
All at once these ceased, and an almost 
oppressive silence reigned instead. 

That the wolf had succeeded in free- 
ing himself from the trap was our first 
thought; the next, that the night air 
was cold, especially when one was only 
half-dressed and standing knee-deep in 
the snow with only stockings on one’s 
feet. 

As nothing could be done until morn- 
ing, we returned to our warm bunks, 
divided between hope and fear; hope 
that we would find the grizzly disturber 
of our peace fast in the bear-trap, fear 
that he had once again foiled our re- 
venge. 

We were afoot early, the inner man 
well fortified with warm food and coffee, 
well armed, with old Music in the lead. 
This was the only dog we had, but he 
was a host in himself. A cross between 
bloodhound and deerhound, he was 
clear grit to the backbone, and sure as 
fate upon a trail. 

There was little difficulty in follow- 
ing the trail. A wooden clog of about 
forty pounds had been fastened to the 
chain of the trap, and this plowed deep 
into the snow. It also obliterated the 
footprints of the animal, but we had no 
doubts about his proving our déte nozre, 
the huge white wolf. 

It was with no little anxiety that we 
followed the trail until certain that we 
had passed the point where the howls 
had ceased so abruptly on the past night. 
Then a united cheer burst from our lips 
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as we saw that the broad trail led on 
straight for the heart of the rocky hills. 
Sure now that success lay at the further 
end of that trail, we pressed on, old 
Music, in obedience to orders, running 
only a few.paces inadvance. We knew 
that were he suffered to pass beyond 
call, he would attack the wolf as soon as 
overtaken, and though he might prove 
the victor, he would certainly receive 
serious injuries. 

Despite our knowledge of the size of 
that wolf, we were surprised at the dis- 
tance he had dragged the weighty trap, 
and heavy, cumbrous clog of wood. For 
full three miles we followed the trail. 
In several places we found where the 
clog had caught between the rocks, but 
as often had the creature freed himself 
and passed on. 

At the end of an hour's hard travel- 
ing we reached the end of the trail. 
Music uttered a deep bay and leaped 
up the rocks a few yards, then plunged 
into a narrow rift, despite our com- 
mands. 

Furious yells and the sounds of a des- 
perate struggle came back to our ears, 
but before we could reach the spot, 


Music, torn and bleeding from a dozen 
deep wounds, was hurled bodily out of 
the rift, falling almost at our feet, a 


badly used-up dog. Still, he was not 
cowed, and only the sternest commands 
could keep him from returning to the 
assault. 

We could now see the wooden clog, 
which had caught crosswise in the 
mouth of the rift, but the animal was 
invisible, though his deep, angry growls 
came to our ears. 

None of our number was particularly 
desirous of emulating the exploit of 
General Putnam, but that wolf had got 
to die, sure / 

A plan was quickly decided upon. 
Gum Griffith secured a favorable posi- 
tion, and when the rest of us made 
ready in case the wolf should charge, he 
emptied both barrels of his shotgun into 
the rift. The buckshot rattled against 
the smooth rock, glancing just as calcu- 
lated, and stung the hidden animal 
sharply—so sharply that, with a furious 
screech, he bounded out of the rift and 
alighted amongst us, the heavy clog of 
wood fairly whistling through the air. 

Not tke old white wolf, however, but 
a tawny, short-haired creature, even 
larger than our expected quarry —a 
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fearsome sight to look upon, with his 
flaming eyes, his gleaming teeth, and 
blood-dripping jaws—in one word, a 
huge old mountain lion ! 

Wescattered. The onset was so fierce 
that not a shot was fired. 

Beyond a doubt, the lion could have 
slain one or more of our party. Luck- 
ily, he made no such attempt, but bound- 
ed away down the pass, with snarling 
growls. Doubtless the grinding teeth 
of the trap had partially cowed him. 

As he took to flight, we all opened 
fire, but too hurriedly for accurate shoot- 
ing. Still, it was evident that more 
than‘one pellet had struck, for he halted 
abruptly, and faced us, with a threaten- 
ing snarl. For a moment it looked as 
though the lion meant to attack. 

Fortunately for some of us, the brute 
altered his mind, and turned again to 
flee. His enormous bounds, the heavy 
clog bouncing after him, quickly carried 
him around the turn before any of our 
number could secure another shot. 

As before, Music led the way, the 
plucky old fellow being kept under con- 
trol only with difficulty. From what we 
had seen of the lion, we knew that even 
such a rare good fighter as our dog “ hed 
no business’’ with such an awkward 
customer. 

Knowing now what was before us, 
we exercised greater caution in follow- 
ing the trail, but nevertheless we were 
determined to bag the lion* at all haz- 
ards, Never before had we been given 
such a chance, and we might never 
again meet such glorious game. 

The chase did not last much longer. 
The lion was already fatigued by his 
extraordinary exertions, though he still 
further aroused our surprise and admi- 
ration when we saw the nature of the 
refuge he had now sought—up a large 
tree, dragging the log of wood behind 
him, which now hung dangling along- 
side the trunk. 

He was crouching ina crotch of the 
tree, some forty feet from the ground, 
giving us a fair broadside shot. There 
were three double-barreled shotguns in 
our party, loaded with buckshot, and it 
was agreed to reserve the second bar- 
rels in case the lion should not be slain 
outright by the first volley. This, how- 
ever, proved a needless precaution. 

At the word, we all fired, and the 
animal fell like a lump of lead, dead ere 
his body touched the ground. 
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IN THE LAND OF 


ENCHANTMENT—MADEIRA: 


BY WILLIAM JAMESON REID. 


E were 

perched 

up in the 

rigging of 

a Portuguese 

schooner, spy- 

glassin hand, and 

earnestly looking 

for the “Land 

of Enchant- 

ment.” The cap- 

tain had 

never been 

there be- 

fore; but 

we had 

been run- 

ning for 

nearly 

half the 

day along the low coast of Africa, and 

the chart and compass told us that we 

could not be far off from the quaint land 

of promise that had drawn us from bus- 

tling, matter-of-fact modernity, to the 

realms of pastoral quietude. Night 

came on, however, without our seeing it. 

Long before daybreak we were aroused 

to every-day consciousness by a con- 

fused creaking of blocks and scurrying 

of feet over our heads ; while, above all, 

rose a voice strident and peremptory, 

inflicting chastisement on hapless and 

dilatory mortals in all the Portuguese 

wealth of hyperbole. “ Avez-vous vu 

dans Larcelone une Andaluse avec sein 

bruni,” roars a stentorian voice in an ad- 

joining cabin. No answer being forth- 

coming to this explosive query, the 

baritone proceeds to announce, with 

scant discretion, that she is “‘sa lionne, 

sa maitresse.” But although we are fu- 

rious at thus having the poetic fancy of 

the moment intruded upon by his ro- 

mantic /zazsons,a soft voice at our elbow 

serves to remind us that before lies the 

Mecca of all our hopes—the fantastic 

little island lost in the Atlantic, which, 

so our obese little skipper informs us, 

possesses all the advantages of the un- 
explored. 

We had passed the Point of Pines ; 

the wind was driving into the Bay of 

Funchal as if Old AZolus had deter- 


mined on thwarting our purpose, and our 
little cutter, dancing like a gull upon 
the angry waters, unnerved us with the 
reflection that each moment she must 
be overwhelmed, swamping sentiment 
with fright. Onward we careened our 
crunching, surging way ; in a moment 
more the heavy sea had vanished as if 
by magic incantation, and we were rid- 
ing at anchor in the dimpling little 
bay, scintillating beneath the chasten- 
ing rays of a tropic sun, and enlivened 
like some rare genre with its careering 
brown fishing “ trincadors,” manned by 
dusky natives in fantastic attire of flam- 
boyant colors, shooting over its undu- 
lating surface like some thing of life. 

In a short time we had drawn up, 
with many a lurch and scramble, before 
the crumbling jetty, and, bidding fare- 
well to our captain—an Italian, and a 
noble fellow, cradled, and, as he said, 
born to die on the Mediterranean—in a 
few minutes struck the soil of fantastic 
old Madeira. Our manner of striking 
it, however, was not such as to call forth 
any of the warm emotions struggling in 
the breast of the scholar, for we were 
literally stuck in the mud. We had en- 
trusted our persons to the tender mer- 
cies of a _ piratical looking fishing 
“smugger,” and while we were yet a 
mile from shore the water grew so low 
that the boat, with the additional 
weight of four men and baggage, could 
not swim clear. Our boatmen were 
two long, sinewy $bravos, arrayed in 
Eden simplicity, and with their long 
poles sent us through the water with 
prodigious force; but, as soon as the 
boat had stuck, they jumped out, and, 
putting their brawny shoulders under 
her sides, heaved her through into bet- 
ter water, and then resumed their poles. 
In this way they propelled her for half 
a mile, working alternately with their 
poles and shoulders, until they got her 
into the channel, when they hoisted the 
sail, laid directly for the harbor, and 
drove upon the beach with canvas all 
flying, exciting enough for the hardiest 
adventurer, but far from solacing to 
the ordinary individual of tender nerves 
and unsublimed intelligence. 
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As we shot up onto the beach, and be- 
fore we could catch our breath, ruthless- 
ly shattered by this tumultuous abrupt- 
ness, we soon discovered that our trials 
had not yet ended. Our arrival had 
been descried from the shore, and down 
upon us swept a laughing, chattering, 
cursing, importuning and _ frolicsome 
throng, their swarthy faces, their tur- 
bans, their large dresses streaming in 
the wind, giving a strange wildness to 
their appearance, the effect of which 
was nota little heightened by their noise 
and confusion as they sought with in- 
discreet zeal to separate us from our 
belongings and to make an unwarrant- 
ed assault on our purse-strings. In the 
midst of this unkempt rabble we surely 
would have been torn to pieces had not 
our pugnacious little servant scattered 
them right and left with a long pole 
the interim gained by this Spartan 
exertion enabling us to throw ourselves, 
dazed and bewildered, on the hospitality 
of the quaint little Hotel d’Angleterra. 

As we entered, our host came for- 
ward, bowing and smiling, and literally 
gathered us into his arms, solacing us 
with the reflection that we had come to 
if Mohammed himself 
“he would have prayed 


the land which, 
had visited, 
Heaven for terrestrial immortality, that 
he might continue to enjoy it forever.” 

I cannot, however, join in this hyper- 
bolous enthusiasm, for I have before me 
at this moment a vivid picture of my- 


self and servant at Funchal, perched 
upon opposite divans, covered with 
tawdry finery, in a huge barn of a 
room with a ceiling thirty feet high, 
like two knights of the rueful counte- 
nance, comparing notes and _ bodily 
symptoms, and condoling with each 
other upon the corporeal miseries 
brought upon us by partaking too freely 
of the waters of the Atlantic. 

We did not remain long in Funchal, 
for the magnificent diorama expanding 
in tiers of ineffable radiance beyond 
lured us with fair promise of novelty 
in the happy-go-lucky sauntering 
through the majestic campagne. We 
had sore need of inspiration, for our 
stay in Funchal was a triumphant one, 
too triumphant, in fact, as we had soon 
to learn that strangers on this smiling 
isle are rare objects of curiosity, and if 
we had been kings or rare beings 
“born to the purple” we could not have 
been recipients of greater homage. 
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For the time being our 
were transformed into 
procession ; nobody had 
that was not ours. Finding, therefore, 
no quiet abroad, and being unable to 
withstand with Christian fortitude the 
abominations of unquenched native 
curiosity, on the morning of the third 
day we mounted and turned our faces 
from the bizarre old town toward the 
verdured summits beyond. 

It was a day such as can only be seen 
in the pastoral beauty of Madeira, pre- 
senting a clearness and purity in the 
atmosphere and a gentle freshness in 
the air which made amends for all the 
inconveniences we had suffered, arous- 
ing in our breasts unquenched ardor 
for the vagabond wayfaring upon 
which we were entering. The mount- 
ains on each side were high, broken 
and rugged, and ever presenting the 
same appearance of extreme old age. 
The road, if road it might be called, 
was not purely ideal from the ardent 
wheelman’s point of view, being so en- 
cumbered with fallen rocks at every 
few steps that it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to advance. I did not intend to 
push far that day, and a little before 
dark, after ascending a tedious while, 
we arrived in a narrow pass between 
two towering summits. There was 
barely room enough to pitch our tents, 
but as the heavy clouds presaged a 
storm of unusual violence, we did not 
care to proceed farther in the hopes of 
stumbling upon a more hospitable spot. 
Jean was right in his apprehensions, 
for, hardly had we time to erect our lit- 
tle shelters, when the rain was falling 
in torrents, the rocks and stones were 
washing under our feet, and the loud 
roar of thunder, and forked lightning 
playing around with blinding flashes, 
did not add to our position any meas- 
urable air of security. It was a scene 
for a poet or painter; but, under the 
circumstances, I would have given all 
its sublimity for a pair of dry panta- 
loons. Thunder and lightning among 
mountains are exceedingly sublime, and 
excellent things to talk about in a ball- 
room or by the fireside ; but, my word 
for it, a man traveling without ordi- 
nary creature comforts has other 
things to think of. Everything is wet 
and sloppy; the wind catches under 
your tent before it can be pinned down, 
and, when it is fastened and the tight 
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canvas turns the water like a cemented 
roof, and one begins to rub his hands 
and feel himself comfortable, it does 
not add cheerfulness to the situation to 
be forced to the ignominy of slumber- 
ing on a wet mat and coverlet. 

We were but poorly prepared for a 
change like this, as our host at Funchal 
had promised us the delights of clear, 
unclouded skies and weather fit for the 
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gods, and with this official assurance we 
had rashly ventured forth considering 
ourselves beyond the reach of changing 
elements. For the first time, realizing 
the ease with which the effete tropic 
mind can wander from the vales of 
strict veracity, I reproached myself as if 
for a willful and unjustifiable disregard 
of prudence, and no writer on moral du- 
ties could have written a better lecture 
than I inflicted upon myself that even- 
ing. In wet clothes I was literally sit- 
ting on the stool of repentance. For 
the night, however, there was but one 
thing to be done, and that was to sleep 
if I could, and sleep I did. A man whe 
rides all day over an uncertain moun- 
tain road, to which the name is a mis- 
nomer, must sleep, come what may, and 
even thunder among the mountains of 
Madeira cannot awaken him 

Daylight brought back our courage ; 
the storm was over; the sun was shin- 
ing brightly, and again there was the 
same clear and refreshing atmosphere 
that had beguiled me from my prudent 
resolution. I, too, was changed again ; 
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and, in answer to the suggestion of Jean, 
who could not become resigned with 
cheerful equanimity to wayfaring incon- 
veniences, whether we should retrace 
our steps, I pointed toward the sun- 
kissed summits beyond, and gave the 
brief and emphatic order, “ Forward.” 
We continued for several hours along 
the valley, which was closely bounded 
on either side by mountains, not high, 
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but bare, cracked and crumbling into 
fragments. We were in the absolute 
stillness of nature’s domains, not a sin- 
gle rustling of the faintest breeze, but 
a quiet like that of the ocean in a per- 
fect calm, when there is not a breath of 
air to curl a wave, or shake the smallest 
fold in the lazy sail that hangs useless 
from the yard. The narrow path which 
we were traversing constantly increased 
in desirability, not presenting the de- 
lights of a spacious boulevard, but suff- 
ciently satisfying to one unnerved by 
the expectation of being called upon to 
worry for days over rough and uncouth 
mountain steeps. 

Shortly before noontime we drew up 
before a ramshackle abode of uncertain 
stability, as gloomy as the tomb, and 
without a sign of life presenting itself. 
We were all the more surprised when a 
dusky face peered at us closely from the 
picturesque ruins, and in a moment 
more came smilingly forward and in- 
vited us to hait. Our wheels, evidently, 
were undreamed-of wonders, for, in re- 
sponse to a wild hullaballoo from the 
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wildly gesticulating female who had ac- 
costed us, a colony of similar dusky in- 
dividuals sprang up, seemingly from the 
very ground, and crowded round us 
with the most frenzied demonstrations 
of delight, dancing, laughing, and per- 
forming the most astounding acrobatic 
contortions, in the meantime afflicting 
us with such an avalanche of puzzling 
questions concerning our “strange 
horses” that we were fairly bewildered 
by this oracular assault. 

There being no wearing through of 
their childlike curiosity, we welcomed 
that moment when our female tormentor 
invited us into the abode to partake of 
a roast fowl that was simmering over a 
smouldering fire. Her husband, an 


enormous giant with a sepulchral voice 
that seemed as if it emanated from the 
depths of some darksome cavern, was 
seated on the floor before the fire en- 
gaged with studious earnestness in wip- 
ing his hands over the broiling morsel, 
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emotions, and then drawing forth several 
mats invited us to be seated, with a con- 
descending dignity that a king on his 
throne could not have excelled. We 
had no doubts but that the oid hypocrite 
was fully as flurried and duly impressed 
at the spectacle of strangers as the 
wondering group at the door, but he 
was evidently among his neighbors an 
individual of no mean consideration, and 
was determined for the sake of example, 
not to manifest signs of the surprise or 
curiosity consuming him. 

Likewise he was somewhat ill at ease 
as to the epicurean delights which he 
had promised for himself ; as he gazed 
into our famished eyes and then wan- 
dered to the small fowl, it did not re- 
quire more than ordinary discernment 
to discover the fact that he wasengaged 
in the stupendous mathematical prob- 
lem of determining how one undersized 
fowl was to satisfy the voracious appe- 
tites of three able-bodied people. His 
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and then transferring them to his mouth, 
a momentous operation performed with 
all the grave devotion of a disciple of 
some new mystical cult of worshipers 
of feathered bipeds. On catching a 
glimpse of us he ceased his savory la- 
bors long enough to give sundry grunts 
that might have expressed numberless 
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ruminations must have been dissatisfy- 
ing, for calling to a shock-headed youth 
who was lingering near the door, more 
ample provision was made by the bring- 
ing onto the scene of a lamb fresh from 
the dewy pastures. To sit on the floor 
of a Madeira hut, and partake of lamb 
and fowl prepared by hospitable hands, 
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all sitting together on the ground, and 
provided with no otherimplements than 
those which Nature gave, is a picture of 
primitive and captivating simplicity ; 
but the details were such as to destroy 
forever its poetry, and take away all 
relish for pastoral repasts. While we 
were disposing of the fowl, the lamb lay 
bleating in our ears, as if conscious of 
its coming fate. If we had felt like 
murderers before, the feeling was 
doubly accentuated, and we found our 
interest in gastronomy waning when, 
without a moment’s warning, our host, 
with a preliminary licking of his fin- 
gers, seized a huge knife, laid his hands 
upon the victim, and, with a rapidity 
almost inconceivable, it was killed and 
dressed, and its smoking entrails, yet 
curling with life, were broiling on the 
fire. 

I was the guest of this ceremonious 
function, and had no reason to complain 
of the civility of my entertainer ; for, 
with the air of a well-bred host, and an 
epicure to boot, he drew from the burn- 
ing coals one of the daintiest pieces, 
about a yard and a half in length, and 
rolling one end between the palms of 


his hands to a tapering point, broke off 


about a foot andhandedittome. Iwas 
by no means dainty, and all the luxuries 
of tables, knives and forks, were of very 
little moment in my estimation. But 
my indifference was not proof against 
the convivial elegancies of my host, and 
as I saw yard after yard disappear, like 
long strings of macaroni, down his ca- 
pacious throat, I was cured of all poetic 
associations and my appetite together. 
As we were on the point of wheeling 
away I applied to Jean concerning the 
remuneration that should be made for 
this gastronomical infliction, as in some 
hazy way I had gained the idea that the 
Madeira native would be offended by 
an offer to reward his hospitality with a 
price. His answer possessed the merits 
of being brief and explicit; that I could 
give or not as I pleased, but that if I 
did not the hospitable host might wish 
his lamb alive again, and would not be 
averse to taking pugnacious means of 
striving to resurrect even the small por- 
tion that we had devoured with a 
fortitude that would have done credit 
to the early Christian martyrs. Jean’s 
logic was undeniable, and showed a keen 
insight into human nature, judging by 
the extreme satisfaction with which our 
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estimable host received my parting dou- 
ceur, with the most fervent expressions 
of joy overspreading his rubicund coun- 
tenance, inviting us and our ancestors 
for generations removed to the most 
exalted places. 

Once more resurrecting our wheels 
from the open-mouthed group gazing at 
them in wondering silence we labored 
into the mountains. Our course during 
the greater part of the afternoon lay 
along the top of a level ridge crowned 
with mznuscular groves and exhaling a 
delicious fragrance from countless 
banks of tropical plants in all the de- 
licious and dazzling sheen of summer 
glory. For hours we dawdled along, 
willing and content that the busy past 
and the speculative future should be 
forgotten so long as we were not denied 
the entrancing, delicious doze of the 
present. One moment we would linger 
down the gentlest of slopes through 
murmuring dells overhung with rich 
growth, like some fantastic arbor, the 
softest of music borne to our ears from 
countless running brooks idling from 
secret cranny and nook, lingering and 
whitening upon the rough stones by the 
way and then dashing over boiling cas- 
cades to the immense bosom of the sea 
beyond, stretching away to the dim 
verge of the distant horizon in one long, 
never-ending cerulean blanket of inef- 
fable radiance. 

About the middle of the afternoon as 
we were wheeling peacefully along, our 
equanimity was upset by the most hor- 
rible shrieks in the road ahead. Peering 
through the overhanging branches we 
were just in time to catch sight of a 
dusky face turned to a livid white, and 
bearing the most potent earmarks of 
fright that the human visage could 
assume. In a moment more there was 
the fleeting vision of a badly-scared 
figure climbing up the rugged sides of 
the path, bellowing as if all the malignant 
demons in existence were in pursuit. 
We hallooed strenuously to calm his 
fears, but this impolitic action served 
but to spur him on, and cause him to 
redouble his unmusical undulations. 
Once he had gained the crest of the 
ridge he turned for a moment to catcha 
glimpse of the two “spirits”? who so 
unceremoniously had broken in upon 
his tranquil quietude. He was soon re- 
assured by our smiling faces and unbel- 
ligerent appearance, and with danger 
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removed clambered down the steep 
descent again with the agility of a 
mountain goat. Noeyes or ears had he 
for us, however; the human form, be it 
white as alabaster or dark as ebon, was 
of small account when there was a 
strange animal of steel to be seen, that 
moved noiselessly along and “did the 
work of a donkey without looking like 
one,” the very climax of a Madeirean 
comparison. 

Having feasted his eyes on the mira- 
cle, without a moment’s warning he 
bounded off, to return almost immedi- 
ately with a conglomerate gathering 
recruited from the groves on either 
hand to wonder at the sight which he 
had provided for them, in some manner 
taking unto himself all the credit of a dis- 
coverer who has happened upon a new 
continent, patting us delightedly on the 
backs and seeking to impress on his 
less fortunate neighbors the distinction 
which he had gained by basking in the 
rays of our acquaintanceship. His 
triumph was complete when after much 
labor we boosted him into the saddle 
and wheeled him along for several rods, 
to find that this impolitic action had 


brought upon our heads a storm of un- 


deniable fury, as his less fortunate 
brethren crowded round with noisy 
importunings craving for similar de- 
lights. But as we had not come to 
Madeira for the sole purpose of insti- 
tuting a riding school for novices, find- 
ing no diminution in their unquench- 
able curiosity, we seized upon the 
moment to rush away from the loudly 
clamoring throng with more haste than 
decorum. 

It would be impossible to imagine a 
more restful and pleasant picture than 
marked our advance to the little village 
of Eceari. For the entire afternoon we 
proceeded over fertile mountains, pre- 
senting a rustic charm and simplicity 
pleasing alike to eye and good-taste ; 
now through cliff-begirt mountain pass, 
again through pleasant woodiand vales, 
with here and there and everywhere 
small white cottages glistening and 
scintillating beneath the golden warmth 
of a breeze-tempered, tropic sun, daz- 
zling gems of whiteness set in the ev- 
cadrement of the emerald-hued moun- 
tain summits surrounding. It did not 
need the softness and transparency of 
the air to complete the illusion, for one 
could not help feeling joy and novelty 
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coursing through one’s veins upon be- 
holding this land of groves and verdure 
constantly stretching out in never-end- 
ing, never-wearying succession. As we 
labored up the gradual ascent, over the 
moss-covered road impressing its snaky 
configurations on the mountain side, we 
wished that all the world might sud- 
denly be transported to this earthly 
paradise to revel in the languor of 
“poco tiempo.” Twilight was coming on, 
the beautiful country was swarming 
with life and movement, a few hazy 
vapors, hardly worthy the dignity of 
clouds, rested upon the extremes of the 
landscape and through their medium 
the sun cast an oblique and dewy ray, 
toning down and covering with a 
dreamy veil the vari-colored crazy quilt 
of nature. Ever and anon we passed 
merry groups of peasants, who gathered 
by the roadside and followed our course 
with unabated excitement, laughing, 
chattering and beguiling the way with 
many a quip and jest, calling to each 
other from over the hills, whilst the 
women were milking goats before the 
wickets of the cottages and preparing 
their simple country fare. 

Our single night at Eceari was a dis- 
turbed one. As we entered the narrow 
cobbled lane which formed its main 
and only thoroughfare, attended by a 
heterogeneous train of unwashed and 
unclothed humanity, we were waited 
upon by half a dozen sages of the 
village, who had learned of our coming; 
and, that we might not think them 
deficient in courtesy or hospitality, had 
made provision for our entertainment. 
We soon discovered that in spite of the 
cloak which they had spread over their 
feelings that they were not disposed to 
remain incurious, for the evening was 
passed in answering questions of the 
most child-like simplicity on our part, 
while our entertainers did their share 
toward the general edification by re- 
lating stories as extravagant as any in 
the Arabian Nights. To these nebulous 
fancies we listened with the gravity of 
an archbishop without being able to un- 
derstand them, for the very good and 
simple reason that no alternative pre- 
sented itself. Eventually discovering 
that there was no seeming chance of 
the wearing through of this verbal as- 
sault we took affairs into our own hands 
by spreading our mats on the floor in 
an effort to secure much needed slumber 
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after the toils of the day. But alas! 
what should have been the privacy of 
slumber was turned into a drawn-out 
torture; first, from the vigorous as- 
saults of vindictive legions of fleas and 
other unmentionable insects, and sec- 
ondly, from the fact that an enormous 
colony of rats had pre-empted our 
sleeping chamber for their night's revel, 
and were engaged in the far from 
pleasing pastime of running steeple- 
chases over our prostrate forms. Addto 
this the unceasing babble of voices out- 
side and the unmusical ululations of 
several lusty-voiced donkeys in an ad- 
joining apartment, and, if you are hu- 
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deafness and other maladies beyond 
the reach of even medical skill that now 
I paid little heed to such applications ; 
and when this last request was made I 
told the friends of the sick man that I 
could do him no good, that I had no 
more knowledge of the healing art than 
they had themselves, I shall never for- 
get the poor fellow’s look, and almost 
blamed myself for not having given 
him some simple preparation, which 
might have cheated him, at least for a 
few days. His hand fell lifeless by his 


side, as if he had heard the sentence of 
death ; he gave mea look which seemed 
to say that it was all my fault, and fell 
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man, you will understand that it was 
joy to see dawn. 

In the morning we heard low groan- 
ings before the door of our apartment, 
and Jean soon returned with the infor- 
mation that there was a sick native 
outside, who had been brought down 
from the mountains for me to treat. 
In their perfect ignorance of the heal- 
ing art the Madeiraese believe every 
stranger in some strange way to bea 
doctor, and so strong is this belief that 
the path of the traveler is constantly 
beset with applications from the sick or 
their friends. I had been so often be- 
sought and entreated to cure blindness, 
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senseless to the ground. I have no 
doubt that, long before this, the poor 
creature is dead, and that in his dying 
moments he has seen in his distracted 
visions the figure of the hard-hearted 
stranger, who, as he thought, might 
have saved him, but would not. 
Anxious to escape an object so painful 
we wheeled away over the uncertain 
mule-path to the east. Our road now 
lay directly along the seacoast, so near 
that sometimes we had to dismount and 
pick our way over the rocks, and on two 
or three occasions carry our wheels on 
our backs and wade through the soft 
slush up to our knees at points where 
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ON THE 


it had washed over the road. About 
the middle of the morning we came 
upon a fisherman stealing along the 
shore with his net in his hand, looking 


into the sea, and re..dy to throw it when 


he saw any fish. On catching sight of 
us he seemed undecided whether to 
flee or boldly hold his ground. 


MONTE 


ROAD. 


He was not a little puzzled as to the 
object of our wheels, the impression in 
some unexplainable manner becoming 
rooted in his mind that they were some 
sort of a novel fishing-trap. After dis- 
illusioning him on this point we induced 
him to give us an exhibition of his skill. 


(70 be concluded in January.) 
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A BRUSH WITH SPEAR-THROWERS. 


BY GUY E. MITCHELL. 


EFORE steamers visited to any 
great extent the coasts of Hon- 
duras and Central America, what 
little trading was done with the 

natives was carried on by means of 
small sailing craft, schooners and sloops, 
from the States, and now and then a ship, 
which bartered articles of manufact- 
ure for cocoanuts, sarsaparilla, rubber, 
slabs of mahogany, Spanish cedar, and 
other products of the tropics. The In- 
dians would put off to the ships in their 
long dories, or canoes, dug out from 
single logs of mahogany or cedar ; and 
in them cross the roughest river-bars in 
bad weather, even when a boat manned 
by lusty seamen would hesitate to leave 
the ship. 

Soon some of the most enterprising 
ship-owners established trading-houses 
along the coast, leaving agents in charge. 
The life of the agent was generally 
dull enough, but sometimes a feast day 
among the natives, or a skirmish be- 
tween usually friendly tribes, served to 
break the monotony and make things 
particularly lively. 

It was during one of these periods, 
when strained relations existed between 
the Woolwa Indians, a sturdy tribe of 
powerfully built savages inhabiting the 
mountains of northern Nicaragua, and 
the coast tribes of the Mosquito Re- 
serve, that I had occasion to travel be- 
tween the old trading-post at Punta 
Mica, near the mouth of the Rama 
River, and a branch store just estab- 
lished at Cabesa deh Toro, situated about 
thirty-five miles north on the coast. 

The route usually traversed by the 
natives in their canoes was by a chain 
of lagoons and channels running through 
vast swamps, lying back of the coast- 
line of sand and cocoanut palms, and 
fringed with mangroves and other water- 
loving trees. This cut off some eight 
miles from the route by the ocean, and 
had the advantage of being perfectly 
safe, so far as storms were concerned. 
The last half skirted the region of coun- 
try constituting the domain of the Wool- 
was, who frequently came down from 
their mountains and took to canoes tor 
trading and fishing purposes, and to oc- 
casionally make hostile raids. 

The agent ot the store at Punta Mica 


reminded me that the Indians were 
troublesome, and that a party of white 
sailors had had an engagement with a 
band of them only a short time before, 
during which one of the Indians had 
been killed; and he suggested that I 
wait until his schooner ran along and 
touched at Punta Mica, when she would 
take me aboard and let me off at the 
branch-store. 

“Stay a week with me,” he said, “ and 
while away the time. Mafiana (to- 
morrow) will do as well as to-day for 
your trip. If not mafiana, there is an- 
other day after.” 

But I explained to him that there was 
a time, even in the “land of mafiana,” 
when to-morrow would not do, and that 
it was necessary I should make all 
haste in reaching the branch-store. Be- 
sides, I had ample faith in my Mosquito 
Indian paddlers. 

So, bidding my countryman a hearty 
*“* Adios,” I went down to the canoe and 
found the paddlers waiting. 

** Noxa, oublee !”’ cried the steersman, 
a broad - shouldered, grizzly Indian. 
“Woolwa mal oublee. Make us wap, 
wap! Make -ou-wabbe!” meaning, 
‘“*Good-day, friend! Woolwa bad man. 
Make us paddle ! paddle ! hard paddle!” 

Our canoe or dory was a finely built 
but tipsy affair, about thirty feet in 
length and four feet beam, made from 
a log of Spanish cedar. It was ribbed 
with tough knees of the mangrove, 
and stepped witha mast of Santa Maria 
wood. The sail was the leg-of-mutton 
type; easily handled and safe. The 
boat had a shallow keel and would sail 
pretty well into the wind, but her only 
rudder was a paddle, a broad blade of 
mahogany, in the hands of the steers- 
man, with which he steered when sail- 
ing and paddled when the wind failed. 
There were five in the crew, and though 
the boat was really too large for this 
number to paddle swiftly, she was noted 
for lightness and good sailing qualities. 

My forty-four six-shooter hung in my 
holster, and my belt was full of car- 
tridges of that caliber, which also fitted 
my rifle, resting at my side in the boat, 
so that I didnot feel much fear of being 
held up by any ordinary band of Wool- 
was or other Indians. 
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There was hardly a _ possibility of 
meeting with anyone for the first half 
of the journey, so I devoted myself to 
examining the trees growing out of the 
swamps, and to noting the few water- 
fowl and other birds inhabiting these 
gloomy regions. The general appear- 
ance of this great mass of swamp and 
inland water was of extreme desolation 
and loneliness. Hardly a sound broke 
the stillness as we traversed mile after 
mile, pushing out from narrow channels 
fringed and overhung by dense masses 
of tropical growth, into broad reaches 
of still water a couple of miles or more 
in length and bordered on all sides by 
the silent forest. The real condition was 
that the whole country for miles in all 
directions was a vast swamp, but in 
many places great areas of forest had 
grown up out of the shallow water, and 
from a distance the edges of these forests 
had the appearance of banks and shores. 

An intense stillness pervaded every- 
thing. There being no terra firma for 
many miles, no hum of insects greeted 
the ear such as is to be heard in the 
quietest country spot, and but few birds 
gave token of their presence. <A few 
white herons and egrets winged their 
slow, silent flight over our course, and 
here and there were immense crocodiles 
basking inthesun asthey lay outstretched 
on half-sunken logs in the shallow water. 
In many places great trees, which had 
been washed down during the floods 
of the rainy season, had lodged in the 
mud, and now reared their bare limbs, 
white and bleached, above the water, 
looking like giant phantoms in the dis- 
tance. As we ran out into some of the 
longer reaches of water, we encountered 
a light breeze, the sails were hoisted 
and we danced merrily along; the men 
throwing their weight upon their pad- 
dles rested against the sides of the boat 
in lieu of a rudder, and held the dory 
steadily on her course. When the wind 
lulled they dropped the sails and again 
had recourse to paddling. 

We had run to within about ten miles 
of our destination, and I had begun to 
think that we might get through with- 
out a sight of the Woolwas, when I 
heard a low “Wap! wap!” from the 
steersman, and felt the boat jump ahead 
as five paddles were dug into the water 
and five pairs of arms exerted to their 
utmost. 

‘““Woolwas,” remarked the steersman, 


quietly, nodding his head toward the 
opposite fringe of trees. I looked, and 
saw a small canoe about half a mile dis- 
tant manned by three Indians. As I 
looked they saw us for the first time, 
and, uttering a yell, put their light craft 
in motion, paddling about abreast of us, 
but pointing their prow at an angle 
slightly converging with our own course, 
evidently hoping to keep even with us 
and yet gradually draw into fighting 
range. Of course I could easily have 
ended the chase by picking off one of 
them, but I wished to avoid bloodshed 
if possible, and hoped to show them a 
clean pair of heels. So I sat still and 
watched their progress narrowly. Not 
a breath of wind stirred to help us 
along. We had the superiority in num- 
bers, but, on the other hand, our boat 
was nearly twice the size of theirs, and 
they paddled like demons, uttering no 
sound. Finally my steersman said sen- 
tentiously, “‘ Woolwas gain.” 

At this I pulled off my hunting coat, 
took an extra paddle and added my 
strength. This action was observed by 
the occupants of the other canoe and 
greeted with a derisive cheer. 

“Those fellows have confidence,” I 
observed, “to force a fight with a canoe 
containing double their number.” 

“More Woolwas, I think, close by,” 
said the steersman shortly. 

Even now, with the additional im- 
petus given our canoe by mypaddling, 
we simply held our own with the other 
boat. We were tearing through the wa- 
ter at a rapid rate, and it was evident 
that if our positions did not soon change 
the two boats would reach the end of 
the long lagoon almost together, and 
then, in traversing the’ narrow strait 
connecting it with another lake, we 
would be brought in contact with the 
enemy. But now our steersman com- 
menced to hum a low chant, ending at 
intervals with a “ Wap! wap! Make 
ou wabbe !” and the men, taking up the 
spirit of the race, plied their paddles a 
little harder. They warmed to their 
work, their splendid training telling. 
The Woolwas, however, though strong 
and gritty, being not used so much to 
handling dories as to tramping through 
their forests and across their mesas, 
could not hold the pace at which they had 
started, and slowly but steadily began 
to lose the ground which they had to 
this time so well maintained. 
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When we had gained a lead on them 
of some hundred yards, and were still on 
opposite sides of the lagoon, the steers- 
man instructed his men to merely hold 
that lead and reserve their strength, as 
he feared another encounter further 
along. Even at this moment we heard 
three shrill, long-drawn winds upon a 
conch-shell from the pursuing dory. 

“Ah! More Woolwas yet! Mal! 
Mal!” exclaimed the steersman. 

We kept our course boldly ahead, 
however, awaiting developments, the 
men holding their strength in good re- 
serve. The hostile canoe had evidently 
spurted its utmost, for we could see its 
occupants paddling slowly along and 
apparently resting. 

We were nearing the endof the reach 
of water, and now, keeping a vigilant 
outlook, we plunged into a narrow strait 
leading into astill larger body of dreary- 
looking water, fringed on all sides by 
somber-looking trees of a dark green. 
This reach seemed to be at least three 
miles long and was over a mile wide. 
Not a ripple stirred its surface and we 
could see no signs of any hostile craft. 
The men now paddled very slowly, rest- 
ing themselves completely from their 
violent work of a few minutes previous. 

Then again, we heard that long-drawn 
shriek of the conch in our rear, and in a 
moment a howl of a Congo monkey, 
coming apparently from the depths of 
the forest. 

“Woolwas!” exclaimed 
the men together. 
lagoon,” 

We paddled steadily along, steering 
about the middle of the lagoon and see- 
ing nothing suspicious. Several little 
catspaws played about on the surface of 
the water and I suggested hoisting the 
sail, but the Indians shook their heads. 

“No blow steady,” they said. 

We had covered about half a mile 
when a canoe moved out from the fringe 
of trees on our starboard bow and pad- 
dled for the middle of the lake, pre- 
sumably with the intention of intercept- 
ingus. It wasstill some distance ahead, 
but we could see that it was a large one 
and filled with savages. 

“Tf we could only get a wind,” I said 
to myself, “I would show these fel- 
lows a trick.” Even as I thought this, 
the steersman grunted, and jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder, gave orders to 
hoist jib and mainsail. A dark ripple 


several of 
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extended across the lagoon in our rear, 
betokening a stiff breeze following in 
our wake and fast overtaking us. 

“ Give me that paddle,” I cried to the 
steersman, “and I'll execute a trick that 
will astonish those yellow dogs.” 

“What you do, Cap’n?” exclaimed 
the steersman, as I put the dory’s head 
directly for the enemy’s boat. “ You 
fight them? They fifteen men.” 

“ Never mind,” I said; “ you give her 
all the sail she’ll carry.” 

The little squall struck us fair astern 
and the boat leaped through the dark 
water. The sail seemed to somewhat 
puzzle the Woolwas, as well as did our 
bold front in running directly for them. 
Their canoe was still near the right- 
hand border of trees, and my intention 
was to run nearly onto them and then 
gybe to port and make for the opposite 
shore at a wide angle. The steersman 
chuckled as I explained the contempla- 
ted manoeuvre, and gave the orders 
necessary to its execution when I should 
give the word. He then supported me 
with another paddle, as in all proba- 
bility I should have to use my rifle. 
The Indians were resting on their pad- 
dles, with their long lances at their 
sides, waiting to see what could be our 
intention. We forged rapidly toward 
them, the wind holding stiff and steady. 

When we had approached to within 
about a hundred yards, the leader ut- 
tered a fierce yell, and all the others 
dropped their paddles and standing up- 
right in their dory, poised their long 
spears ready for throwing, when we 
should come into range. This act was 
what I had been waiting for. Without 
losing afoot of headway, the steersman 
and I braced our feet against the rail 
of the boat, pulled our paddles hard 
over, swinging about some eight or ten 
points, and then rushed off at a wide 
angle for the opposite shore of the 
lagoon, with the wind well on our port 
quarter, 

The Indians, seeing my scheme, drop- 
ped their lances and picked up their 
paddles, uttering a series of chagrined 
yells. We were not yet abreast of them, 
and it was evident that it would be a 
close race as to whether we could pass 
them before we should come within 
range of theirlances.. They drove their 
dory through the water until the foam 
seethed about the boat’s wake, but 
yet their speed was inferior to our 
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own, as our men lent the force of their 
paddling to assist the sail, and our 
canoe fairly skimmed the water's sur- 
face. I watched the Indians closely, 
telling the steersman to keep our bow 
straight for a distant snag, rearing its 
white arm out of the water of the 
lagoon. As the two boats were ap- 
proaching their closest point, I saw the 
leader of the Woolwas lay aside his 
paddle and poise his long spear in the 
act of hurling it at our steersman. The 
range was a long one, but I knew of the 
extraordinary skill of these Indians 
with the lance, and even now we were 
not at the closest range, which we must 
necessarily run in getting past them. I 
raised my Winchester and fired at the 
Indian’s lance, striking it fairly just be- 
low the head and splintering it in the 
savage’s hand. But I had not properly 
estimated the great strength and ac- 
curacy of these Indians in their hand- 
ling of the lance. My shot was greeted 
with a yell of defiance, almost immedi- 
ately followed by a flight of lances, I 
threw out the empty cartridge and tak- 
ing hasty aim, fired at the foremost In- 
dian. He threw his arms wildly in the 


air, uttered a yell and fell headlong into 
the lagoon, 

We were now a little better than 
abreast of the other boat and under 


full sail. Probably we would have run 
through without further trouble, but 
just at this moment an incident occurred 
which threw us into the greatest peril 
and brought down such fighting about 
my head as I had never before experi- 
enced. Several of the hostile lances had 
struck about the boat and my men were 
crouching under its sides getting what 
shelter they could, when a spear, whiz- 
zing past my head, struck one of the 
men in the shoulder, just as he was 
hauling in the main-sheet a trifle and 
knocked him flat in the bottom of the 
boat. Away went the sheet from his 
hand and the mainsail swung out to its 
full length, bringing the boat around 
and running us back almost toward the 
Woolwas’ canoe. We still had our tre- 
mendous headway, but we had come 
about several points to starboard and 
must necessarily be for some moments 
within easy range of the Indians. Squat- 
ting in the bottom of the boat I instant- 
ly singled out the big leader who was in 
the actofhurlingaspear. He fell back- 
ward among the others without a groan. 
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Two more quick shots counted two less 
Indians; then just as I was throwing 
the lever of my rifle back for an- 
other shot, a spear furrowed through 
the flesh of my left forearm and jam- 
med its barbed head in the lever, where 
it remained immovable, despite my 
frantic efforts to dislodgeit. Throwing 
down the useless weapon, I drew my 
revolver and fired instantly, wounding 
an Indian. I was on the point of firing 
again when I saw coming straight to. 
ward me a small object which I knew to 
be the head of a lance, the shaft follow- 
ing in a line behind it. I was power- 
less, paralyzed. I knew that it would 
be upon me in an instant, before I could 
possibly dodge out of its path. Already 
a yell of triumph had reached my ears. 
In a brief instant I thought of fifty dif- 
ferent things that had happened during 
my life and of what I had intended to 
do on reaching home again in the States. 
[ thought with bitterness of the trap I 
had run into in sailing so close to these 
herculean savages before swinging off 
for the opposite shore and commencing 
to pick them off at long range, as Icould 
readily havedone. I thought of a letter 
waiting for me at the branch store; a 
letter from a sweet blue-eyed girl in the 
States,urging me, I knew, to come home, 
telling me of the welcome which awaited 
me and hinting at a greater happiness 
for us both. All these thoughts rushed 
through my mind, but the last thought 
lingered. Fool that I had been to risk 
love and happiness thus. Now life 
would pay the penalty. 

But my brave steersman, who up to 
this time had stood manfully at his pad- 
dle, guiding the boat away from the 
Woolwas as best he could, had seen the 
lance intended for my breast when it 
first launched forth, and just as it seemed 
about to transfix me his broad paddle- 
blade obscured it from my fascinated 
gaze, diverting its course into the side 
of the boat. My muscles relaxed as 
though they were putty, and a thought 
of thanks at life preserved rose from my 
soul. 

The steersman leaned over and,break- 
ing off a piece of the shaft quivering 
in the side of the boat, threw it back 
at the other canoe with a shout of 
defiance. Almost immediately he fell 
forward, his neck pierced by a Woolwa 
lance. Grinding my teeth, I emptied, 
in rapid succession, the five remaining 
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chambers of my revolver into the ranks 
of the enemy and had the grim satisfac- 
tion of hearing four more of the yellow 
devils give their death-yells. 

By this time we were getting out of 
theirrange, asone of our menhadsecured 
the sheet of the mainsail and we were 
driving ahead directly before the wind. 
My first care was to extricate the spear 
from my Winchester and reload both it 
and my pistol, and next to look after 
our men. We were more than fortunate 
in having no mortal casualties. The 
other men had succeeded in breaking 
off the shafts and extricating them from 
both the men pierced by lances. The 
one hit in the shoulder had an ugly 
wound, but he did not seem to mind it 
particularly, simply tearing his shirt to 
pieces for bandages and tying himself 
up with stoical indifference, 

The poor steersman who had saved 
my own life, I had thought fatally hit, 
and I had determined to avenge his 
death ; but although he was knocked un- 
conscious for an instant by the force of 
the shock, no vital point was touched, 
and notwithstanding the frightful hole 
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in his neck, his companions said he 
would recover and be all right in a 
month. I determined that at least he 
should be to no expense. 

As for myself, I found that, the ex- 
citement over, I felt a little faint, as my 
arm had bled freely from the deep cut 
inflicted by the barbed head of the 
spear. 

A dash of Jamaica rum livened all 
hands up, and we had the extreme 
satisfaction of seeing our enemies drop- 
ping far astern. The wind blew fresh 
and we gained on them steadily. 

“T think, perhaps, those devils have 
learned a lesson,” I said. “If we 
meet any more Woolvas on this trip, 
I’ll commence picking them off be- 
fore we get within range of their deadly 
lances.” 

“That mighty good trick of yours, 
though, Cap’n, but you don’t gybe soon 
enough,” said the steersman faintly. 

“T know it,” I replied ; “ I had noidea 
they could throw their lances so. But 
think of those poor wretches in the bot- 
tom of the lagoon! I wonder where 
they are now?” 


AS DAYLIGHT DIES. 


HE weary earth grows stiil. 
Black Night’s outriders chase the fleeing day ; 
From out the eastern hilis 
They come, with sable plumes, and dun and gray ; 
They come with cloud-lance couchant, across the dark’ning blue. 
Beyond the azure veil above, a star peeps shyly through 


To watch the heavenly chase 
The riders gather in battalions strong, 
And now the Day gives place. 
Out o’er the conquered field in columns long 
The victors file in sullen pomp, to clear the field they’ve won, 
And drive the lagging daylight on to seek the sunken sun. 


Across the sky they speed, 


And flaunt their banners at the watching star, 


As if to ask their meed 
Of praise. 


And now they scatter near and far, 


And upward mount and rend the veil from off the trembling skies 
And now ten million stars gleam out with blinking, twinkling eyes. 


And Twilight reigns supreme: 

That gentle king whose rule is short and sweet, 
Like swiftly passing dream 

With ruthless hands they hurl him from his seat, 


And now grim Night draws sicwly on to take the vacant throne 
And place the earth beneath his feet, and claim it for his own 
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A NOVICe ON THE TRAIL. 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


mA NE is not apt to 
SSA forget his first 


experience in 
the woods. By 
woods, I mean 
big woods, and 
not groves bor- 
dering some 
river and with- 
in earshot of 
civilization. 

There is something about a forest 
which takes possession of a novice soon 
after he has lost sight of the last well- 
defined road, or clearing. ‘This some- 
thing is not so easily described, but its 
influence is very potent. It begets first, 
a feeling of utter loneliness, followed by 
a vague sort of apprehension that some 
mystery is working, that something 
strange is very likely to happen unless 
one is mighty careful. 

This gradually grows upon the green- 
horn until he becomes haunted by 
shadowy fears of he knows not what. 
He loses all ideas of time and of dis- 
tances; an hour seems to be at least three 
hours, one hundred yards about a mile, 
and, unless he has carefully attended 
to his course, he is liable to get lost be- 
fore he is out of call of his last reliable 
mark. With some, this undefined feel- 
ing of scariness will speedily developinto 
a downright blue funk. Then the one 
desire is to get to some place bearing 
marks of the hand of man—anywhere 
out of those awful, silent trees. 

I have experienced this feeling more 
than once, especially when working from 
point to point some distance from the 
guide’s route. He would perhaps say, 
“Jest strike in thar about a hundred 
yards or so, then bear off east, so’s we'll 
keep about the right distance apart.” 
We might be going to a small lake, with 
the idea of keeping parallel courses so 
as to cover more ground while hunting. 
Perhaps the distance to the selected 
lake would be only a mile or two. Yet 
long before the lake was reached, | 
would be figuring upon the guide’s 
possible whereabouts and keep edg- 
ing over in his direction, And what 
a relief to hear a stick snap bencath 
his foot, or tocatch a glimpse of him 
slipping along from tree to tree! This 


was in level country, for, of course, 
when a man is moving down, up, or 
along a marked slope, or following a 
stream, he can go ahead without much 
risk of losing his line. 

Distances always appear to be greater 
in the woods. One may leave an open, 
or a road, and work for what appears 
to be a couple of miles into dense cover, 
but upon retracing the route the depart- 
ing point always appears before it is ex- 
pected. What seems to be five miles 
going in, is apt to prove only about half 
that distance coming out. The time, 
too, seems very long when one is alone. 
More than once I have agreed with a 
comrade to separate and to work in a 
certain direction for an hour, only to 
hear him calling before half the time 
had expired. 

And the peculiar influence of the 
woods is intensified as night draws on. 
The weather may be fair, there may be 
lunch, or birds, in the shooting-coat, 
matches in the proper pocket, tobacco 


and pipe at hand ; yet when the shadows 
begin to thicken, the novice wants to 
get from under those everlasting trees. 
No harm could possibly befall him if he 
just picked a good place, lit a small fire, 
broiled a bird, and passed the night 


where he was. But he thinks of that 
alternative with something akin to ter- 
ror, and he lifts up his voice in earnest 
appeals for guidance. If hedoes not at 
once hear a reply, he blazes away with 
gun or rifle till somebody answers him. 
Ten to one his guide, or his camp, is not 
more than two rifle-shots away, and if 
heis taken, in broad daylight, to the spot 
where he stood when hethought he was 
lost, he will hardly believe that the loca- 
tion is the correct one. 

This awe of the woods is overcome 
after a few experiences, and their mys- 
tcrious power then becomes their sweet- 
est charm. When aman getssotrained 
that he can hunt regardless of the back 
track, can curl up like a wolf, if needs 
be, and sleep where night overtakes 
him, he haslearned to love and torightly 
appreciate the beauties of the solemn 
forest, its balmy odors, its marvelous 
peace and restfulness. The howl of a 
wolf, the bark of a fox, the hoot of an 
owl, the rustlings and rattlings of small 
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creatures busy in the darkness, may 
thrill the novice, but they are merely a 
fitting lullaby to seasoned ears. 

I remember acurious case of funk, 
in which the impressiveness of trees 
was lacking, but in which the sound of 
waves produced a similar effect. 

Two of us went duck-shooting, each 
in his own skiff and equipped with two 
nondescript canvas shelters which would 
accommodate one man each. We had 
to row eighteen miles down a river in 
order to reach the lake where the shoot- 
ing was to be done, and we intended to 
stay at least three days. ‘There were 
two notably good blinds on the lake, 
but unfortunately they were nearly two 
miles apart. Whoever secured those 
blinds secured the best shooting, and 
we decided to pass the first night apart, 
each man on the lake-shore opposite a 
blind, so as to be able to secure posses- 
sion before any wandering shooter 
should have a chance, 

I left my comrade after supper, and 
paddled away for my chosen point, 
where I soon made matters secure. I 
was curled up in my small shelter listen- 
ing to the waves breaking on the land 


and the wind rustling in thedry rushes, 


when I heard a hail. Presently my 
friend came trudging along the beach. 

“Hallo! What’s up?” I asked, 

“Guess I'll stop with you,” he replied. 

“Not much you won't,” I rejoined. 
“Couldn’t pack you in here with a hay- 
press. You toddle back to your own 
quarters.” 

He didn’t want to go, and, finally, he 
owned up that he couldn’t stand the 
sound of those “blamed waves.” I 
jeered at him for a bit, then closed my 
shelter and told him he could sit around 
or chase himself back as he preferred. 
He went back to his boat, placed the 
provisions where I could find them, 
and pulled away up the river for ail 
those eighteen miles. I heard later that 
he got home in time for breakfast. He 
had done a good deal of field-shooting, 
but had never spent a night alone ex- 
cept under his own roof-tree, and he 
simply could not stand the loneliness 
and the music of those “blamed waves.” 
This digression may serve to illustrate 
how one man’s blessed solitude may be 
another man’s dread. To the best of 
my knowledge the man in question has 
never attempted another night outside 
alone. 
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My own initial experience of the 
woods will not be forgotten. Looking 
back at it is not unpleasant, but at the 
time I was more than half scared. I may 
have been a bit of an ass, too, but I was 
young and had read much and practiced 
naught of woodcraft. I had big Michigan 
woods to begin with, and until that day, 
I had never seen a live wild deer. 

My temporary headquarters was a 
tiny village about which stretched un- 
broken forest for mile after mile inevery 
direction. The railroad offered the best 
walking and I had been in the habit of 
shooting grouse in the brush upon either 
side of the rails. One day the first snow 
fell and by night-fall the whole country 
was covered with about six inches of 
the best of tracking-snow. 

‘Good trackin’ termorrer,” said the 
old Leatherstockings as they loafed 
about the saloon. Then they rambled 
on about deer and shooting, while I 
listened to every word. From the talk, 
deer seemed to be as plentiful as trees, 
and before I went home I had made up 
my mind to kill a deer the next day. 

I was ready bright and early. In 
the shooting-coat were matches, pipe, 
*baccy, lunch, and a big knife—which 
latter I would have liked to have worn 
in a belt, but was doubtful about what 
the old heads might say if they saw it. 
I had carefully cleaned my double four- 
teen-gauge muzzle-loader, had fired a 
charge of powder from each barrel to 
make sure that she was dry, and when I 
reached the railroad the gun had a ball 
in one barrel and nine buckshot in the 
other, while in my mind was a vivid 
picture of a dead buck. 

I tramped a couple of miles down the 
track, hardly knowing what I intended 
to do. The day was mild, the snow was 
damp, and had I known it, conditions 
could hardly have been better. 

I intended to follow the instructions 
of the books. I would first locate 
“sign,” then trail the quarry. I would 
move silent as alynx and persistent asa 
wolf ; my tireless stride would wear 
down the game, then I would shoot the 
deer, then I would cut its throat and 
disembowel it ;—then—then I would be 
a devil of a fellow! 

I located the sign all right. I found 
where two animals, with small hoofs 
and power to leap extraordinary dis- 
tances, had crossed the railroad and 
gone into the woods upon the north side. 
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Novice as I was, I could not help seeing 
that the tracks were very fresh and had 
been made by two half-grown deer. 
Like a hound-pup upon his first trail, I 
turned and followed those dainty, tell- 
tale prints. Hiawatha wasn’t in it for 
general sneakiness, compared to my 
movements through the timber for what 
I judged to be about a mile. 

Then it occurred to me that the foot- 
prints were so far apart that the makers 
of them must have been going like whirl- 
winds when the sign was stamped into 
the snow, soI relaxed in my cautious 
trailing. After covering what seemed 
to be two miles, the tracks were as far 
apart as ever, and I began to look far- 
ther ahead and to wonder what had 
scared the deer so. After plodding over 
another estimated mile and seeing that 
the deer must have continued at top 
speed, I began to call upon my book- 
lore. Those deer were clearly headed 
for somewhere, and I might determine 
their objective point and take a short 
cut to it. 

A clearing ahead promised a fair view, 
and the track led thither. From the top 
of a stump at the edge of the clearing I 


could command quite a broad expanse. 
Far upon the one side a streak of brown 
indicated a big beech ridge, while upon 


the other side a tangle of dark green 
suggested a cedar swamp. 

I chose the beech ridge as the likeliest 
spot, and started in that direction. Later 
on I learned that the deer had declared 
for the cedar swamp. 

As I now had no guiding tracks, I 
moved very cautiously, for now was 
clearly the time for the wolf and lynx 
business. Under a clump of dwarf 
beech I spied an old white hare squat- 
ted below the dried leaves, with his ears 
laid back on his shoulders. At any other 
time he would have been choice game, 
but I was after deer, and white hares cut 
no figure. He, however, would serve as 
a test of my capabilities as under-study 
to a lynx, so I laid down the gun and 
crawled for him. I came precious near 
grabbing him too, but his big pop-eyes 
located me just in time and he leaped 
from his form aninch ahead of my eager 
paw. Still, I had done about as well as 
a young lynx would have performed. 

At the end ofthe beech ridge I spied 
a couple of grouse running through the 
cover. One flushed, but I thought that 
I saw the other slip under the end of a 
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log. A closer glance showed the log to 
be hollow and the bird might have 
entered the opening. Clearly a chance 
for more lynx tactics, so I stood the 
gun against a tree and crawled again. 
Presently I saw tracks which proved 
that the grouse had gone into the log. 

I made a leap and thrust head and 
arms into the hole. An awful uproar 
followed ; something like a feathered 
cannon-ball struck me in the face and ! 
felt a scratching on the back of my neck 
I humped my shoulders hard against 
the log, there was a quiver of wings and 
I had squeezed the life out of a fat 
grouse. Deerhunters should be above 
these little things, but it was a good 
grouse and I felt quite cheerful. 

After going about a mile farther, I 
concluded to have lunch, so brushed the 
snow from a log and sat down. I felt 
quite the Leatherstocking as I sat cut- 
ting my bread and pork “with my big 
knife, and finally I drove the blade into 
the log, pinning the lunch paper as your 
mighty hunter would pin a bear. When 
I moved on I forgot the knife—I had 
never carried it before. 

I decided to travel straight for a mile 
through a growth of towering hemlocks, 
and after that, if I saw no deer, to work 
homeward. The village, I was certain, 
lay directly to my right. 

I had worked well into the hemlocks 
when I saw a curious thing. A little 
red squirrel, the most active of his kind, 
was coughing and sputtering from the 
tip of atall rampike. When I had got 
almost under him I saw him preparing 
to leap to a branch at least fifteen feet 
below his position. From the ground 
to the squirrel was probably forty-five 
feet. He jumped bravely, and for a 
second or so he was spread out in air. 
To my astonishment he missed his mark 
by fully a yard. He seemed to realize 
his mistake while he was in the air, for 
his paws were working convulsively and 
his tail switching smartly as he came 
down. He fell within a couple of feet 
of my hand, striking a small dead branch 
just before he found the ground. 

For half a minute he lay upon his 
back apparently dead. Then he toppled 
over once or twice, gasped, and at last 
crawled weakly away to the root of a 
tree. Here he halted for some time, 
with his mouth open and his small sides 
heaving. At last he climbed the tree 
and I saw him sit up on a limb while he 
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brushed his rumpled coat. He was 
the only red squirrel I ever saw make a 
miscalculation in a leap. 

While moving through the hemlocks 
and fooling with the squirrel all thoughts 
of locality and direction were forgotten, 
and I presently found myself among 
some huge timber, such as I had never 
before seen. Still, it was easy to deter- 
mine the direction of the village—it was 
surely off to the right. So I moved 
confidently. After walking for thirty 
minutes or so the surroundings seemed 
so strange that I halted to take a good 
look around. Naught could be seen of 
the clearing, there was no sign of the 
beach ridge, nor could I satisfy myself 
that the village lay to right or left. 
Great trees towered far overhead, 
hundreds of massive trunks in sight 
were all alike, and to save me I could 
not decide which way to go. After 
standing irresolutely for a few moments, 
I noticed what looked like a track a few 
yards ahead, and an instant later my 
eye fell upon a piece of paper pinned to 
a log with a knife. I had simply de- 
scribed a small circle and my knife and 
lunching place were directly before me. 

Then I saw the clearing, and after 
figuring over the situation and taking 
fresh bearings, I determined to cross the 
open and look for the tracks near the 
swamp. 

In a very few moments the double 
trail was found, leading into an open- 
ing which appeared to extend across the 
swamp. To my joy, the tracks showed 
that the deer had begun trotting as soon 
as they were well within the swamp. 
Presently I found where the trot had 
changed to a walk, and I guessed that 
the game was not far off. I crept 
forward, keeping akeen watch for any 
sign of life. The footprints showed 
plainly in two long lines, and quite 
frequently I could see them many yards 
ahead, 

I stole on and on, yard by yard, with 
the gun at the ready, while eyes roved 
eagerly over every foot of visible country 
ahead. The deer might be in the nar- 
Tow opening, and any turn of it might 
reveal them. Matters were getting 
exciting, my face was burning, my 
mouth was hot and dry, my eyes were 
misty with vain searching, and some- 
thing kept going thump-thump-thump 
in my throat. Once a bit of snow fell 
from an overladen twig and I started 
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violently at the almost inaudible click 
of the straightening branch, 

Still no sign of the deer, and I ven- 
tured to pick up a handful of snow to 
cool my mouth. A lighter space right 
in front told where the edge of the 
swamp lay, and it seemed likely that 
the deer might have gone on to higher 
ground, AsI stood munching my snow, 
I noticed a small knoll covered with 
dwarf beeches which retained a mass of 
brown leaves. I might easily have 
tossed a snowball among the leaves from 
where I stood. Such a small clump 
could shelter nothing larger than a 
grouse or rabbit, and was unworthy of 
more than a passing glance. 

The tracks were visible some yards 
ahead, so I sneaked forward to see what 
lay beyond the swamp. Just how long 
I stood peering about I cannot guess, 
but there were no tracks outside the 
swamp. 

A sound of scratching, like claws upon 
hard bark, drew my gaze to a tall, siim 
hemlock. To my surprise I saw large 
black paws working up each side of the 
hemlock—the body of the creature, 
whatever it was, being concealed by the 
tree. 

The paws were too small and too 
close together for a bear, but there was 
no law that I knew of against the thing 
being acub. Its mother might be close 
by, but a careful examination of the 
surroundings detected no sign of her 
presence. Then I made up my mind 
that if fate had placed this cub within 
easy reach, I should slay it. The black 
paws moved slowly, but they finally 
reached the first large limb, and my cub 
showed itself. Up went the gun and 
away went a charge of buckshot. The 
black creature tumbled headiong, but 
the roar of the heavy charge had not 
died away before I heard two quick 
crashes behind me, and turned just in 
time to see two small deer leap from 
the clump of bushes I had passed and 
go sailing away among the cedars. 

An ounce ball whizzed after them, 
but the runners paid no heed—in fact, 
I'd hate to swear what direction that 
ball took. The bear cub proved to be 
a big porcupine, the first I had seen. 

When I turned back to examine the 
late sanctuary of the deer, I found signs 
which filled me with wonder. My 
deer had passed the beeches, then 
circled and sought the cover of the 
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leaves. While I followed the tracks the 
deer had been lying down, and their 
bodies had made two depressions almost 
through thesnow. In these depressions 
many footprints proved that the deer 
had heard or winded me, leaped up, and 
had then deliberately stood in their 
beds peering through the leaves at my 
approach. I had been for minutes 
within ten yards of them, yet they had 
made nosign. They must have guessed 
that I was a duffer and would never see 
them, yet I fancied that I had looked 
through those very leaves. The more 
I thought about it the madder I got, for 
a single load of buckshot should have 
dropped them both. 

Now they were away, they only knew 
whither, and I might follow till night 
to no purpose. But the sight of them 
had fired my blood and I forgot all 
about feeling tired or getting lost. Deer 
I would have, if sticking to it was of 
any use, so I chased after them as fast 
as possible. Caution was unnecessary, 
so long as the roar of the shotgun was 
in their ears, and for a time I made 


rapid progress. 
Much sooner than I dared expect, I 


came to where the tracks showed a 
slackening of speed, and soon I was 
again sneaking along. At last I noticed 
that the light was failing, and for the 
first time I began to wonder how I was 
going to get home. I had not the 
faintest idea of how far I had traveled; 
the swamp had been long left behind, 
all surroundings were strange—in fact, I 
was stuck somewhere in an apparently 
boundless forest. 

I sat upon a stump to rest and try to 
work a mental chart of my wanderings. 
It was no use, and after figuring upon 
every turn I had made, I had to acknowl- 
edge that the village might be in any 
direction, for all I knew about it. Thus 
arose a nasty idea that I was lost and 
would have to spent the night in the 
woods. The books said that hunters 
frequently did so, but that brought no 
comfort. “I had nothing to eat, was 
tired, and in a few minutes felt as 
miserable as a young robin that has 
tumbled from the nest and would give 
its life to get back. 

But which was the way? Behind, to 
left and to right stretched an unbroken 
gray wall of tree-trunks; overhead 
nothing save tangled foliage was visible. 
Straight ahead was the same old forest, 
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but I noticed a long corridor-like open- 
ing which seemed to run from the 
stump upon which I was perched to a 
point as faras I could see. It might 
lead somewhere, though the doubtful 
other end of it was not attractive. 

I hesitated, and before I could decide 
there came a measured thump-thump 
and something bobbed among the trees 
ahead. It was a deer, and coming 
straight along my dubious corridor. 
The sight of it chased away all thought 
of being lost. If it kept to its course it 
would have to jump over me or stop and 
fight. I leveled the gun on it and 
waited. 

It came right ahead with long, easy 
bounds, till I could see its big eyes and 
black muzzle. I squinted along the rib 
and let it come. I was shaking all over, 
but the one impulse was to hold the gun 
on that bobbing head and not to pull till 
the deer was as near as it would come. 
When it seemed as if another leap would 
put it on top of me, the deer stopped. 
It half crouched in its endeavor to check 
itself; its big ears shot forward, and its 
nose was thrust out and kept sniffing, 
sniffing, as though it would draw infor- 
mation from the muzzle of the gun. 

If a woodsman had seen that picture 
he would have dropped. We were so 
close together that each party had a rare 
chance to study the horror depicted by 
the other. I almost pulled the trigger 
off the gun, when finally my arm did 
manage to make a spasmodic move- 
ment. Then I tumbled off the stump 
and yelled like a maniac, for I had him, 
sure! 

He didn’t say anything, but just waved 
a lean hind leg in the air—then he gave 
a gasp and died. He was not very large 
and his spreading antlers were no better 
than two spread fingers—but he was a 
deer all right enough. 

I remembered that the truly great 
woodsman always reloads his trusty 
piece before he does anything else, so I 
rammed down some powder on top of 
some snow that I saw in the muzzle, but 
thought of too late. Then I drew my 
big knife and whittled at the deer’s 
neck till some bloodcame. After that I 
straightened up and looked about. 

Like a chill came the remembrance 
that I was lost. Already the spaces 
between trees were filling with shadows 
and it behooved me to get somewhere 
before darkness closed. Then, and not 
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till then, I thought of my own back- 
track and of the possibility of my follow- 
ing it homeward. The thought sent a 
glow all over,me. I knew that the way 
was long and rough, that I must leave 
my game where it lay, yet that blessed 
back-track was like a tie binding me to 
home and friends. I would follow it if 
the job lasted till next day. To cut the 
tail off the deer and stuff the proof of a 
kill into a pocket was the work of amo- 
ment; then I trailed arms and sped 
away. A dread that darkness might 
hide the track urged me on, and I made 
better time than I have ever made since. 
Before I expected to find it, I was into 
the cedar swamp. Was I sure it was 
the same swamp? Yes, there were the 
tracks where I had gone to the porcu- 
pine. On I sped, to be again surprised 
at the narrownessof the swamp. Across 
the clearing then, and round the ring I 
had made after lunching. Each sure 
mark appeared before I looked for it, but 
the work was quite hard enough. At 
last, tired, oh! sotired, I reached the rail- 
road and knew that a pull of something 
over two miles would bring me home. 

Night had fallen; I had passed be- 
yond guessing at the time, but I strug- 
gled on. Utterly spent I reached the 
domicile and staggered in. The people 
were just finishing supper! 

“Shoot yourself?’’ asked the proprie- 
tor,alarmed at my white sweat-lined face. 

“No, played out; that’s all. Hada 
twenty-mile tramp,” I replied weakly. 
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He stared at me as I produced the tail, 
then asked: “What you been doing 
since you shot him?” 

“ Been coming home! What do you 
‘spose? I had to back-track out, for I 
was lost.” 

A shout of laughter told me that some- 
thing was wrong. Then he explained: 

“Why, you're the worst I ever saw. 
I heard you shoot ’bout four-thirty. 
You've got the only shotgun in these 
diggin’s, and I heard her roar just over 
yonder in the bush. You weren't 
more’n three-quarters of a mile from 
here then—now it’s seven o’clock, an’ 
you’ve been back-trackin’ ever since. 
Well, well—you area cuss! ' 

I tried to argue the matter, but it was 
no go. He persisted in laughing, and 
at last said: “I'll prove it. You get a 
bite and go to bed. I'll pull you out at 
dawn, an’ we'll go get that deer, if it’s 
near a clearin’ and a cedar swamp. 
That’s where you were when you shot, 
It won't snow to-night an’ [’ll walk right 
to where you were.” 

Next morning as we stood over the 
deer, which he found easily enough, he 
said : “‘ Now, here you was, too scart to 
bleed him right, an’ straight afore your 
nose was home. Instead of jest walkin’ 
home, you go plowin’ through snow fur 
‘bout five miles, an’ then you come in 
like a dead man an’ try to stuff me bout 
walkin’ twenty mile—ain’t you kind of 
ad fool ?” 

I felt that I was. ‘ 
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IB IND on the ringing steel, 
On the broad river wheel, 

Joy in our hearts to feel 

Our rapid flight. 
Rough winter winds and rude, 
(Unwelcome guests) intrude, 
In the sweet solitude, 

This winter night. 


But youthful blood is warm ; 

We may e’en find a charm 

In wind and driving storm, 
Nor feel their pow’r. 

So, laughing cold to scorn, 

We now our faces turn 

Where guiding torches burn, 
Far up the shore. 


We are not housed within 
Walls, where the giddy spin 
In narrow circles fine, 
Gas overhead, 
But, on the river wide, 
The skaters’ joy and pride, 
Swiftly at ease we glide, 
Stars overhead. 


Loudly our voices ring, 
As o’er the ice we swing, 
Praising the Winter King, 
With shout and call. 
To him we homage pay ; 
May he long with us stay, 
Loved of the skaters gay, 
Loved of us all, 
B. KEtty. 





OUTING FOR DECEMBER. 
A. DIGGER INDIAN BURNING. 


BY GRACE H. BINGHAM. 


OR weeks we _ had 
heard references to 
“the Burning” from 

our Indian helpers on 
the ranch. An inves- 
tigation resulted in the 
information that there 
was to-be an unusually 
big Burning this year, 
two tribes or companies 
uniting. 

Plainly, it was not to be missed, and 
we were all ready on the evening of the 
appointed day with plenty of warm 
wraps, for the September nights were 
already cold. The prospect of a night 
under the stars, the long ride through 
deep pine woods, beneath overhanging 
mountain shadows, and the unknown 
scene awaiting us, gave quite an air of 
adventure, and it was a merry crowd 
that added many an unfamiliar note to 
the night sounds of the forest. 

We drove rapidly over the well- 
traveled road for some miles, when 


Indian Charlie, our guide, turned into 
an unfrequented road leading by many 
rough and precipitous turns into the 
heart of the mountains. All signs of life 
were left behind except an occasional 
Indian’s hut and one lonely cabin occu- 


pied by a-goat herder. What can 
express the utter loneliness of these 
hills! Our merriment seemed imperti- 
nent, and we fell under the siren spell 
of Mystery and Nature and Night. 

At last the place was reached, and 
Charlie, having cared for the team, led 
us past many shadowy forms out on a 
knoll or crown of the ridge overlooking 
an immense cut or cafion, at the base of 
which, thousands of feet below, flowed 
the Feather River,a mere thread in our 
sight. Beyond, above, and below, rolled 
the mountains, mass on mass, while 
through a narrow cut might be seen by 
day a glimpse of the valley and the 
faint line of the coast range, a hundred 
miles away. 

On this spot Indians had been buried 
hundreds of years before the white man 
set resistless foot on American soil. On 
this spot had they sent up leaping fire to 
the spirits of the dead, perchance, while 
vestal fires still burned in Greece and 
Parsees danced about their flames, 


quivering to be free and join their 
master fire, the Sun. 

A peculiar hush and order was over 
allthe scene; the young mountaineers 
stood quietly and watched at respectful 
distance. This was the hour of the Red 
Man. Civilization became abashed and 
silent. 

A large space thickly strewn with 
flour marked the burial mound, on which 
a huge pine log had been drawn up and 
placed as a center; about this in a semi- 
circle were firmly fixed in the ground 
young pine trees forming a close grove, 
under which were placed the stores to 
be sacrificed. Rising straight up at 
near intervals among these trees were 
high poles, on which hung, in fantastic 
shapes, dresses with skirts inflated in 
the wind, shirts with arms outstretched 
like pleading ghosts, aprons, shawls, 
underclothing, and, this year for the 
first time, hats Pelts of wild animals, 
foxes, wildcats, mountain lions, and 
many other denizens of the forest, 
stores of baskets and amulets of beads, 
feather ornaments and festoons, swung 
in the branches. Upon the ground 
under the trees were baskets of wonder- 
ful make, great and small, baskets fated 
to become extinct like their makers, for 
the younger generation has so far 
adopted the habits of the coming race 
as to refuse the patient toil of its ances- 
tors Many of these were filled with 
acorn and manzanita flour, while sacks 
of wheat flour, Indian meal and rye in 
abundance, awaited speedy passage into 
the spirit world. 

At a sign from an old man of the 
tribe two young men stirred the fire, 
adding fresh pieces until it blazed red, 
lighting the strange drapery swaying in 
the breeze and revealing the dozens of 
dark forms within thecircle. Soonalow 
wailing began and some figures arose 
and commenced weaving to and fro, 
humming in a low, moaning way, and 
occasionally taking a handful of flour 
and flinging it on the fire; little by 
little this was repeated by one after 
another. 

As the hours passed the dancing be- 
came more excited. With loud moans 
they would advance to the fire, always 
with their backs to it, increasing in the 
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rhythmic motion and cry, until, with a 
piercing shriek, half wail, half scream, 
the offering would be cast on the fire. 

The chief had died that year and his 
woman was acknowledged leader of that 
clan for the night. Her face, as she 
swayed back and forth with one after 
another of the garments of her lord, 
which are always thus sent after the de- 
parted, was stern, and lighted with a 
high exaltation. 

Here was Old Dad, my very good 
friend, with his fragile form, gray hair, 
and thin, dreamy face, whom I had often 
seen in a kind of waking trance, when 
he would see and talk with his wives 
and children long years dead, the hap- 
piest fantasy of these moments always 
appearing in the form of a feast, his 
ghostly family hovering over him with 
rich supply of goodly food, which they 
dropped into his open mouth, saying, 
“ Eat, eat, all time eat,” a pathetic 
intimation of his frequent periods of 
enforced fasting. Here was John 
Chinaman, a sturdy Indian who bore 
about him the distinction of having 
years before slain an offending Oriental, 
his name thenceforth testifying to the 


deed, and an atmosphere of possible 
swift power to act winning a large share 


of respect from his associates. Here 
was Henry, silent and grave, a white 
man in capacity to gather and hold for 
his own, who looked and learned from 
his white neighbors, yet held himself 
aloof, except as they furnished him with 
well-paidlabor. Here,too,was Big Billy, 
the cripple, a specimen of chronic rheu- 
matism and gambling, loved for his 
good nature and feared for his skill. 
Here was Sally, whose influence was 
strong up and down the hills, and whose 
accomplishments in the white woman’s 
art were amply shown by the well-made 
garments waving above her head. Here 
was Old Sam, who had also slain his 
man,but under justifiable circumstances. 
When Sam had served the light sentence 
of imprisonment passed by the plastic 
court of those days, he returned to the 
mountains distinguished as a brave not 
to belightly tampered with. His great- 
est pleasure was to strike terror to the 
heart of a newcomer, rolling his sightless 
eye and in gruff voice demanding food; if 
this ruse succeeded he would retire and 
chuckle to himself indefinitely at the 
delight of having “sold” a paleface. 
However, he was a very harmless and 
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child-like old fellow, and honest to the 
last penny. Here was Mydea, his old 
woman, always to be seen following 
meekly at his heels upon the mountain 
trails—small, toothless and wizened, but 
sweet tempered, and adoring her better 
half. 

The leader of the ceremonies for the 
visiting tribe was a tall, stately woman, 
austere and wunapproachable, whom 
Charlie pointed out as his mother. I 
suddenly realized what a privilege we 
enjoyed in being attended by the son of 
such a high priestess. There was also 
Medicine Peter, whose skill was potent 
in charms and herbs. He was withered 
as oak leaves in winter, and his old 
woman had much ado to keep him from 
falling into the fire, repeatedly dragging 
him back and pushing him down on the 
ground to rest. But most touching was 
sweet-faced Indian Nellie, wife of Henry, 
who mourned her baby, lost a short time 
before. All night long she swung, and 
sung a low, plaintive melody in softest, 
sweetest tones. Poor little woman! 
Before the next Burning she _ had 
wandered out into the forest, crazed 
from illness, privation and grief. When 
her husband found her, after two days’ 
desperate search, earthly sorrows were 
ended forever. 

As the night advanced the scene be- 
came wild in the extreme. Quantities of 
flour, beans and meal were cast with 
wails into the flames, followed by bas- 
kets without number and Yarments of 
all kinds, the untiring work of months 
devoured by the hungry fire. The lurid 
glare fantastically lighted up the faces 
transfigured in their exaltation ; wild 
cries resounded ; there was never a mo- 
ment’s cessation in the dancing. 

Toward morning there was a change. 
The Kockénee, Spirit of Evil,in the shape 
of a hideous effigy in black and red, be- 
daubed with paint, with long human 
hair, was brought from the center of 
the circle, which had not been left a mo- 
ment unguarded. A hush fell upon 
them as the old men gathered and 
seated themselves in a circle with the 
Kockénee in the midst. Then followed 
astrange scene. Theold men proceeded 
to address the Kockénee with earnest 
gesture and solemn grimace. One after 
another recited the legends of his peo- 
ple, emphasizing with many a skinny 
finger pointed at the Kockénee’s luck- 
less head. For an hour profound si- 
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lence reigned,except the low, incessant 
murmur of their voices. With the ris- 
ing of the morning star the Kockénee 
was seized, and, amid the wildest frenzy 
of shrieks, groans, wails and leaps, was 
cast upon the fire, one of the women 
frantically struggling to follow, with 
such strength that, in spite of the efforts 
of three strong men, she cast herself into 
the outer circle of fire, and was sum- 
marily dragged out by the feet and laid 
under the trees apparently lifeless. 

Theexcitementnowreacheditsheight. 
The remaining articles were dragged, 
pulled and torn from the poles and 
flung upon the fire, shrieks of exultation 
greeting the freeing of their spirits, sup- 
posed to be escaping into the other 
world for the use of other spirits eagerly 
waiting to receive them. 
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A few moments later, dull, smoulder- 
ing coals, trampled ground, strewn with 
wreckage from the fire, devastated poles, 
bare and ghastly against the sky, and 
hungry dogs lapping the flour scattered 
upon the ground, were all that remained 
to the dawning day. 

As we drove home in the early sun- 
rise, I thought of the monuments of 
marble rising cold and stately to the 
starlit sky from the voiceless cities of 
the dead, silent protests against the 
little span of human life. Here were no 
granite shafts, but as long as there are 
red men in these hills will custom rear 
monuments as enduring and more sym- 
bolic of that realm of the hereafter, 
where spirits still have human needs 
and messages of loving sacrifice are 
gladly sent by messengers of fire. 


ON THE USE OF WEIGHTS 


FOR ABALTH. 


BY GEORGE ELLIOT FLINT. 


OST of us 
know that 
exercisein- 
creases the 

size and strength 
of the muscles, 
quickens the circu- 
lation, stimulates 
the heart, and im- 
proves the diges- 
tion. It is my 
purpose, rather 
than to extol the 
well-known and multifarious benefits of 
proper exercise, to show that even deli- 
cate persons can easily obtain by culti- 
vation extraordinary health and extraor- 
dinary strength. 

Physical man is entirely animal, and 
he absolutely requires a certain amount 
of vigorous exercise or he will degener- 
ate. Compare the figure of a house 
dog that does not run about much with 
that of an active, trained animal that 
follows either a bicycle or a horse for 
afew hours each day. Both may be of 
the same breed, but their shape is quite 
different. One has a fat, heavy body 
with very slender and poorly muscled 
legs; the other has a contracted belly, 
a deep, powerful chest and remarkably 
well-developed limbs. 


Ina group of average men who do not 
indulge in any kind of hard physical 
labor, who walk but little and use their 
brains much, are two distinct types—the 
thin man and the fat man. The first is 
often nervous, dyspeptic, consumptive- 
looking. His body is poorly nourished, 
his limbs painfully thin and weak, and 
his bones stick out as though they were 
going to break through the delicate 
skin. The second type is fat and 
sleek. His stomach protrudes beyond 
his chest, and his legs, though not thin, 
seem too light to comfortably support 
so huge a body. The pectoral muscles 
are hardly developed at all, but a small 
amount of flabby flesh hangs around his 
chest in deep wrinkles. His arms are 
slender compared with his trunk, and he 
possesses about the same amount of 
strength as a fairly vigorous woman. 

I shall try to explain how it is possi- 
ble for the thin man to become muscu- 
lar and much stouter, and how the fat 
man can greatly reduce the girth of his 
waist, while at the same time he can 
increase the size of his chest, shoulders, 
arms and legs. In short, the former can 
become more of a man, while the latter, 
by distributing the superfluous flesh 
around his waist all over his body, can 
become more symmetrical. Nine men 
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out of every ten who go into a gymna- 
sium “to build themselves up,” fail. 
Why? 

Some of these novices are stout and 
robust-looking 7 their clothes. Their 
friends tell them that they are very 
strong, and they thoroughly believe 
this themselves until they test them- 
selves. Say, for instance, they enter a 
gymnasium. There, their illusions van- 
ish. They climb up on the parallel 
bars. But their arms will hardly sup- 
port their weight, and an attempt at a 
“dip” nearly kills them. Then they go 
to the horizontal bar, where they hang 
helplessly, unable to “ chin ” themselves. 
Presently an undeveloped “know-all”’ 
comes along and leads them over to the 
dumb-bells. He is not a living example 
of the benefits of physical culture, but 
still he has read books and “ things ” on 
training and thinks he knows all about 
it. He picks out the largest and fattest 
of the group and takes him under his 
wing. Then he tells him that if he 
wishes to become very strong—a San- 
dow or a Montgomery Irving—he must 
use very light dumb-bells. These, he 
says, will greatly develop the muscles 
without straining them; but how the 
muscles are to develop great strength 
without ever being subjected to consid- 
erable strain, he does not pretend to ex- 
plain. He merely assures him that 
experts have agreed that light weights 
used for a long time will develop larger 
and stronger muscles than heavy 
weights used for a short time. This is 
obviously untrue. What is strength of 
a muscle if it is not the ability of that 
muscle to withstand heavy strain with- 
out injury? And, naturally, a muscle 
cannot withstand a heavy strain unless 
it is accustomed to it. I do not use 
strain in the sense of overstrain, for 
while the former is perfectly physiolog- 
ical and normal, the latter is patholog- 
ical. 

Most persons think that feats of 
strength are dangerous. This is a mis- 
take. If the subject is fairly prudent 
and has good judgment, and particu- 
larly if he has gradually accustomed 
his muscles to bear strain by progres- 
sive physical training, the element of 
danger is small. Carefully trained 
muscles are able to bear with impunity 
enormous strains. Forexample, no one 
pretends tosay that it injures the muscle 
of the calf of the leg to bear the entire 
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weight of the body. In a gymnasium 
you may see men of ordinary strength 
but extraordinary weight running around 
a track. One of them may weigh as 
much as two hundred and fifty pounds. 
He is running on his toes, if he is run- 
ning properly. A mathematician who 
would calculate in foot-pounds the 
amount of work that each calf muscle 
had done at the end of two miles would 
be surprised at the result. Not only 
has each in turn supported the man’s 
entire weight for about sixteen consecu- 
tive minutes, but they have propelled 
that heavy body over a distance of two 
miles. Nevertheless, when these muscles 
have become accustomed to this appar- 
ently enormous strain, the work not only 
does not injure them, it does not even 
fatigue them. The muscles of the arms, 
chest and shoulders are of exactly the 
same physiological structure as_ the 
muscles of the legs; therefore, if it is 
natural and proper for the leg muscles 
to undergo great strain, it must also be 
natural and proper for any of the other 
muscles of the body—always providing, 


of course, that the strain be proportionate 
to the strength of the muscle which ts 


being used. 

Scientific men tell us that a perfectly 
proportioned man measures about the 
same around his biceps and neck as he 
does around his calf. I have seen sev- 
eral men who had these measurements 
the same, and they seemed very well 
proportioned. Recollect, however, that 
a measurement of the biceps always in- 
cludes the triceps. Of course, the biceps, 
being a much smaller muscle than the 
calf muscle, could never be trained to 
undergo a strain that the calf muscle 
could support with ease. But the amount 
of strain that the biceps can be trained 
to bear with impunity is really astonish- 
ing. Later I shall show how any par- 
ticular muscle can be gradually trained 
to support comfortably a strain that is 
very great in proportion to the size of 
the muscle. 

“ Muscles consist of bundles of reddish 
fibers, and form by weight more than 
half of the human body.” [F. Lagrange. ] 

Nervous stimulus causes a muscle to 
contract. Will stimulates the nerves, 
Ordinarily, when a muscle contracts, a 
few, not all, of the fibers have been 
stimulated. The stronger the stimulus, 
the more powerful is the contraction of 
the muscle. 
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With two men of equal muscular de- 
velopment, the one with the stronger 
will power is sure to outdo the other in 
feats of strength, because he is able to 
stimulate more fibers than the man of 
weaker will. This theory explains the 
strength of theinsane. In acute mania, 
for example, there is intense nervous 
excitement ; and even ordinary muscles, 
when subjected to the extraordinary 
stimulus of deranged nerves, contract 
with frightful force. For the same rea- 
son, men in aviolent passion sometimes 
display giant strength. 

The popular notion that it is neces- 
sary to fatigue a muscle in order to de- 
velop it is a fallacy. In my belief a 
large number of feeble contractions tire 
a muscle completely and develop it very 
little, while a few powerful contrac- 
tions will develop a muscle greatly and 
fatigue it very little. For example, 
suppose that a man “ puts up.” a pair of 
light dumb-bells as many successive 
times as he can. When he stops his mus- 
cles are, naturally, very tired; for al- 
though each successive contraction has 
been feeble, they have been so long 


continued that they have completely 


wearied the muscles. As will be seen 
later, however, these slight contractions 
have strengthened the muscles hardly at 
all. But, of course, the disciple of 
light weights will not believe this. His 
motto is that “light weights which 
are used for a long time make a man 
stronger than heavy weights used for 
only a short time.” This type of the 
would-be athlete exercises at a gymna- 
sium as follows: 

He walks over to the chest weights 
and pulls a pair of light pulleys for a 
considerable time. Afterwards he runs 
a mile rapidly and on his toes—or rather 
on the balls of his feet, as he should— 
and then he goes to bathe and dress, 
When he reaches the dressing-room he 
stands a while before the mirror to 
“takea look at his development.” What 
does he see? The muscles of his body 
and arms, which he has been feeding for 
years upon light exercise only, have re- 
mained light and frail ; but the muscles 
of his legs, which have been doing 
heavy work for the same length of time, 
are finely developed, and look strong 
enough to support twice as heavy a 
body. An excellent test of the real 
strength of his arms, shoulders and 
chest would be to see how heavy a pair 
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of bells he could “put up” above his 
head simultaneously, for when two 
bells are pushed together in that way 
there is no possibility of a side move- 
ment; they must be raised with the 
arms and shoulders. This is called 
“double weight pushing.” In scientific 
“single weight pushing” the bell is 
raised almost entirely with the strength 
of the body. The arm balances the 
weight, but pushes it very little. Place 
before such a man as I have described 
two fairly heavy dumb-bells. After be- 
ing shown how to push them, he tries and 
fails. As he has never done heavy work 
of any kind, his muscles have been habit- 

uated to only slight strain and have never 
contracted powerfully. “To put up.” 
light weights, even a hundred times in 
succession, requires only slight contrac- 
tions of the muscles, while “to put up” 
two heavy weights simultaneously re- 
quires very powerful contractions of 
the muscles, and muscles cannot sud- 
denly learn to contract powerfully when 
they have been taught to contract mere- 
ly feebly. Is it not plain, therefore, 
that this man fails to push the weights 
simply because his muscles cannot do 
what they have never done before? One 
might say that such a man zs strong, 
because he has exdurance and can “put 
up” two light weights a great many 
times in succession. The following 
definition of strength shows the absurd- 
ity of that statement: Strength of a 
muscle is its ability to contract with 
great force or to bear great strain with- 
out yielding or breaking. 

It is my opinion that muscles can he 
developed and made very strong in only 
oneway; that is,by asy stemof progressiz ve 
physical training, which I shall endeavor 
to explain. But I must say that light 
dumb-belis, used in a particular way, 
will considerably develop certain mus- 
cles of the arms. For example: Grasp 
the handles of a pair of light dumb- 
bells tight, “ curl” them to the shoulder 
by flexing the arms, and then lower 
them again. If this curling movement 
is repeated as rapidly as possible, moving 
the arms alternately, the muscles of the 
hand, wrist, forearm and upper arm will 
greatly develop. It is only in performing 
this movement very rapidly that these 
muscles are vigorously exercised, while, 
at the same time, they are subjected to 
considerable strain, inasmuch as each 
time that they curl the bell they have 
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to overcome not only the resistance of 
its weight, but also its momentum. 

But other movements with light dumb- 
bells are not so easy to perform in this 
special way, and, moreover, muscles 
which are developed by light weights, 
though sometimes puffy looking, are 
never very strong and are not able to 
contract powerfully enough to lift any 
considerable weight. Light weights and 
light exercises, however, are well-nigh 
indispensable as adjuncts to all kinds of 
training, and I am not at all prejudiced 
against them; I merely wish to assign 
to them a proper place in athletics. I 
do maintain, however, that light exer- 
cises are zot valuable as a means for the 
development of strength. 

But heavy gymnastics—by heavy 
gymnastics I mean all exercises where 
the arms handle the weight of the body 
—and heavy dumb-bell lifting and push- 
ing, while they develop the muscles, 
would tend to make them somewhat 
“slow,” were it not for light exercises, 
which should always be taken after 
heavy work. 

For ten years I have studied the 
physical development of individuals 
and of classes of individuals. I find 
that observation and practical expe- 
rience bear out in every particular the 
simple theories which I have tried to 
make plain. ‘he professional “strong 
men,” who make their living by per- 
forming feats of strength, are more 
magnificently developed than any class 
of men in the world. Gymnasts who 
handle their own weight are always 
well developed. The “under man” in 
the tumbling trio is always a very strong 
man, and often very agile, too. In 
business life, porters, truck drivers, and 
furniture movers are often magnificent 
specimens of physical development. In 
short, most men who do straining work 
are well-developed and strong, and also 
enjoy robust health, while in a marked 
contrast to these brawny men are clerks 
and men of sedentary occupations. 

Just a word about prize-fighters. 

Most persons know in a general way, 
from reading the newspapers, how this 
interesting class of the community 
trains. Most of them abhor heavy 
work, and I believe that none of them use 
large dumb-bells. Light dumb-bells, 
punching the air-bag, handball, run- 
ning and walking, form the basis of their 
training. That kind of exercise makes 
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them quick and agile; it also gives 
them endurance and “wind.” But the 
question is, are prize-fighters, as a class, 
very strong? I can unhesitatingly an- 
swer this question in the negative. 
Compare the muscular development of 
a group of prize-fighters with that of a 
groupofwrestlersorweightlifters. Some 
pugilists, however, have great natural 
strength—John L. Sullivan, for example 
—but the great John L., before he ever 
entered a prize ring, was, I believe, a 
weight lifter. At any rate, he performed 
feats of strength. And this man, who 
possessed great strength as well as 
science, was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest fighters who ever stepped into 
aring. Isay, simply, that the ordinary 
training itself which a prize-fighter un- 
dergoes in preparing fora fight, while 
it does give a man agility and endurance, 
does zo¢ much develop his muscles. As 
a rule, the training of a prize-fighter 
increases only slightly his muscular de- 
velopment—at least, of his upper body 
—but it greatly improves the condition 
of his natural muscles and makes them 
enduring. In short, when a prize- 
fighter trains, he puts into the best pos- 
sible condition the muscles which he 
has naturally ; but he does not increase 
his ordinary muscular development to 
any material extent. 

Six weeks, I believe, is the time 
devoted by a fighter to get into perfect 
condition. But why are not cultivated 
muscles just as easy to get into con- 
dition asnatural muscles? I see norea- 
son why cultivated muscles cannot be 
trained to be as quick and elastic as nat- 
ural muscles. They can, in fact, be 
rendered more so, because, being more 
sensitive than ordinary muscles, they 
respond to nervous stimulus much more 
quickly. Prize-fighters should cultivate 
their strength while “ laying off.’”” When 
matched to fight, they should pursue 
their ordinary regimen of training 
for quickness, agility, endurance, and 
“wind,” and they would find that their 
more powerful muscles would be able 
“to put up” a much better fight. The 
strength of a blacksmith is proverbial, 
and, as Robert Fitzsimmons was once a 
first-class blacksmith, he must have been 
brought up, as it were, on heavy work. 
I believe that even now, when training 
for a fight, he does alittle blacksmithing 
for exercise. 

The following anecdote about William 
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McClellan, ex-champion middle-weight, 
is interesting and to the point. 

For many years, “ Mac’”’ was the box- 
ing instructor at Wood’s Gymnasium in 
the City of New York. One summer 
there was a large dumb-bell class which 
used to meet late every afternoon “to 
put up,” single arm, big bells. The 
class was large, but they say that the 
weakest man in it could push a hundred 
pounds, Business being dull with “ Mac” 
that summer, the boys easily persuaded 
him to join the class. He worked steadi- 
ly with the heavy dumb-bells all sum- 
mer, and finally learned “to put up,” 
with either hand, one hundred and forty 
pounds. One afternoon, a friend of his 
strolled into the gymnasium and invited 
him to come up into the gallery to have 
a bout with the gloves. “Mac” complied, 
but found that the slow, heavy work 
which he had been doing all summer— 
he had not boxed at all for some months 
—had made him “slow,” and he could 
neither guard nor hit quickly. This 
greatly alarmed the pugilist, so he im- 
mediately “swore off” heavy weights 
and began to box again. In one week 
his muscles recovered all of their for- 
mer quickness and elasticity, and, in a 
short time, he told me himself, his 
trained muscles, which had doubled in 
strength, became quicker than ever be- 
fore. His hitting power has been tre- 
mendousever since. This story teaches 
simply that slow, heavy work a/one does 
make the muscles somewhat “slow,” 
temporarily, but that after a few weeks 
of quick work the muscles easily re- 


A SPORTSMAN 


ARE paintings, by the masters, grace 
The rich and gilded hall, 


But none so rare as those that hang 
Upon my memory’s wall. 


The lofty peaks *mid drifts of mist 
That fade at dawn of day, 

The distant slope the sun had kissed 
When starting on his way. 


A wooded hill, the purple haze, 
The white clouds overhead. 
The open, then the briery maze, 
The sumac’s blaze of red. 

No flute so soft as autumn wind 
That sighs o’er copse and lea. 

No harp attuned to sound the chords 
Of woodland minstrelsy. 
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cover at least all of their former elas- 
ticity. Undoubtedly, if a man wishes to 
have quick as well as strong muscles, 
he must combine light with heavy work. 

Muscles, I must repeat, can only do 
what they are accustomed to doing; 
therefore, muscles which have been 
trained to bear only slight strain and to 
make feeble contractions cannot bear 
great strain, nor can they make power- 
ful contractions. Slight strain borne 
for a long time will tire out the muscles, 
undoubtedly ; but it will not develop 
them. Suppose, for example, that a 
great statesman whose brain was ac- 
customed to wrestling with the most 
intricate problems were to add up over 
and over again the same column of 
figures. No doubt his brain would soon 
become tired. But would this exercise 
develop it, or even keep it in good con- 
dition? Of course, the flow of blood 
which nourishes the muscle is slightly 
increased while the muscle is under- 
going slight strain; but it has been de- 
termined by experiment that when the 
muscle is subjected to great strain the 
flow of blood is much more prolonged 
and very much increased. 

All men wish health; some men 
covet great strength; but most men 
desire health with a fair amount of 
strength, It is not necessary that every 
man shouid become as strong as it is 
possible for him to be, yet I hope that 
all who are‘interested in physical cul- 
ture will be able to derive some benefit 
from the system of training which I 
suggest from experience. 


MEMORIES. 


The sudden flight and whir of wings, 
The piping of the quail, 

While up a bank, where aster clings, 
There flaunts a cotton-tail. 


The mufflec drumming far away, 
The hoarse cry of the jay, 

The rustling leaves and falling nuts 
Through all the autumn day. 


The sedgy swamp, thecrimson strea 
Low in the western sky. 

The little punt in reedy creek— 
A lone bird sailing high. 


The farewell shot, the joyous bark, 
The echo from the shore, 
The shadows deepen on the scene— 
The sportsman’s day is o'er. 
MILTON HARTLEY KNOWLES, 
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Tismany yearssince 
football produced 
so many genuine 
surprises as has 

the first of this sea- 
son’s games, The 
slumpofthe University 
of Pennsylvania took 
the breath away, and 
the simultaneous de- 
feat of Princeton and 
Yale came like a thun- 
derclap out of a clear 
sky. Then Cornell’s 
work, weak at the 
opening of the season, 
displayed wonderful 
strength against 
Princeton and Colum- 
bia, only to slide back 
once more into disap- 
pointment with the defeat at the hands of La- 
fayette, and Harvard displayed consistently 
good form until her game against Dartmouth, 
when her eleven suddenly went back in form : 
the same day that Yale’s supposedly weak 
eleven of green material piled up a crushing 
score against the Pennsy!vania State College. 
The strength of the Carlisle Indians cannot be 
considered as a surprise, since their develop- 
ment has been gradual and consistent. 

Again, how can we reconcile Columbia's 
two games against Yale and Cornell, in which 
she beat the New Haven men and then lost to 
Cornell by 29 too? Or the triangular inconsis- 
tency of Princeton, Cornell and Lafayette? 
Princeton winning easily from Lafayette, Cor- 
nell beating Princeton, and then Cornell out- 
played by Lafayette. One finds Princeton bet- 
ter than Yale if he argues through Columbia, 
and vice versa if the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege is accepted as the ‘‘ trial horse.” The Mil- 
itary Cadets offer the best tests of relative 
strength that can be used by students of foot- 
ball form, because all of their games are played 
at West Point, and the Cadet team has main- 
tained just about thesame form throughout the 
year, Judging by the results of their oppon. 
ents at West Point we find Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton and Columbia all in the same class, 
their scores, being approximately even. 

Turning from team to individual play, Hud- 
son's success seems as much marked as ever in 








the goal-kicking line, and no back has yet been 
discovered to compare with him in this spe- 
cialty, True, Young of Cornell dropped a goal 
from the field against Princeton, and a week 
or so later repeated it against Columbia, but 
Hudson's work has been consistently the better 
He scored once against Pennsylvania from the 
jo-yard line, and against Harvard from only 
five yards nearer the goal. In the Princeton 
game Hudson tried only once, then from forty- 
five yards out, but he had hurt his leg in the 
previous scrimmage, and was unable to get 
either distance or accuracy in his trial. The 
wonderful work of the clever little Indian quar- 
ter-back has been forced home en the minds of 
the college coaches, year after year, by his re- 
markable success at goal-kicking, and field 
attempts have been much more frequent this 
season than in previous years. 

Place-kicking from free catches has also de- 
veloped this fall, and Hare, of Pennsylvania, 
and Burnett, of Harvard, have both succeeded 
in scoring from the field in this style. Goal- 
kicking from touchdowns, on the other hand, 
has shown a falling off. Ever since the value 
of this play was cut down from two points to 
one, there has been a retrogression in the skill 
of the kicker. This year either Pennsylvania 
or Chicago could have won tiie tie game in 
Chicago if either goal had been kicked. With 
one successful kick from her touchdown, Cor- 
nell could have tied Lafayette instead of losing ; 
Michigan could have beaten Pennsylvania by 
kicking both her goals, or tied the game if one 
of them had been scored, while Dartmouth lost 
to Williams because the latter kicked both of 
hers and Dartmouth missed twice after touch- 
downs had been scored 

The rise of Columbia, in a single season, into 
a high place among the college football teams 
of the country has been remarkable, and Coach 
Sanford deserves warm praise. It is many 
years since Columbia has supported a football 
team worthy of wearing the college colors which 
were once so prominent in the intercollegiate 
world, and she has been welcomed into the 
field by even her defeated rivals. 

The last games of the season had yet to be 
played when this department went to press, 
but it was already evident that a complete re- 
arrangement of the football classes must result 
from the season’s play. 

J. ParMiy Parer. 
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Important Games of the Month. 


IN THE EAST. 
PRINCETON, 11; 
OLUMBIA‘’S first hard test for her new 
football team caine on October 14th, 
when the blue-and-white players met 
the Princeton team at Manhattan 
Field, New York. While Princeton’s 
score was small, she was severely handicapped 
by the absence of both her regular tackles, 
with the result that her line was distinctly vul- 
nerable at either side of the guards, and Co- 
lumbia pierced it often for material gains. One 
touchdown was scored for the Tigers by the 
straightest kind of football methods. Bucking 
the line with an occasional drive into the 
tackles, but very little end play, resulted in a 
hard-earned score, but the second, which did 
not come until the second half, was largely the 
result of a fluke. Larendon fumbled on Co- 
lumbia’s 40-yard line, and Poe, Princeton’s ever- 
watchful end, grabbed the ball, and ran, unob- 
structed, nearly half the length of the field, for 
a touchdown. Morely, the young Columbia 
half-back, was the star of the game. Thetime 
of the halves was twenty-five minutes. 


COLUMBIA, O. 


INDIANS, 16; UNIVERSITY OF 
SYLVANIA, 5. 


CARLISLE PENN- 


The first important ‘‘ upset” of one of the 
most surprising seasons in football history 
occurred on October 14th, when the Carlisle 
Indians defeated the Univ. of Penn. at Phila- 
delphia. Captain Hare worked like a Hercules 
to save his team from defeat, but he was the 
only one of the Quakers whose play showed up 
in good form, and the Indians surprised every 
one by the ease with which they broke through 
the Pennsylvanians’ line for good gains. In the 
first half alone, the visitors gained about four 
times as much ground by carrying the ball as 
did the home team. Once more the famous 
goal-kicking abilities of littlke Hudson, the great 
quarter-back of the Indian team, came into 
play, and although he missed his first attempt 
at goal from the field, he was given a second 
opportunity, and dropped a clever goal from 
the 4o-yard line. In the second half the Quak- 
ers weakened noticeably. The only tally for the 
home players was a goal from the field, kicked 
by Hare, after a fair catch thirty-five yards 
away from the Indians’ goal-posts. 


HARVARD, 18 ; U. S, MILITARY CADETS, O. 


Harvard defeated the U.S. Military Cadets 
at West Point, October 14th. The s score should 
really have been materially larger than the 
three touchdowns, for Harvard re peatedly had 
the ball within scoring distance of the West 
Poiniers’ goal, and failed to push it over, 
through what seemed like indifference to the 
size of the score. What few attempts the Har- 
vard backs did make to get around the Cadets’ 
ends proved successful, but the runners were 
sent at the center of the home team’s line with 
wonderful regularity, where they gained very 
small distances, as the Cadets were specially 
strong at this point. The poor kicking of the 


West Pointers hurt their chances materially, 

and Romeyn’'s services were sadly missed. The 

time of play was only thirty minutes. 
UNIVERSITY OF 


CHICAGO, 17; CORNELL, 6. 


Cornell made a hurried trip West in October, 
and was beaten by the University of Chicago 
in Chicago, October 14th. The Cornellians were 
certainly not in the same condition they showed 
later in the season, and the absence of system 
in their coaching was undoubtedly responsible 
for some of their poor play. Coach Haughton 
had just taken hold of the team, and had not 
had time yet to drill the men into shape, their 
defense being a long way poorer than that they 
showed later against Princeton and Columbia. 
Chicago tore great rents in the Cornell line, 
and repeatedly held the ball for long stretches 
of turf in their progress down the field. The 
first touchdown of the game was scored by the 
Westerners by a series of rushes, which steadily 
carried the ball seventy-five yards down the 
field and over the line without once having to 
kick. The Easterners were a long way the 
better in punting, but their defense was not so 
strong nor were their center masses and end 
runs so effective. 


PRINCETON, 12; PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, O 


Princeton scented trouble ahead when her 
team met the Pennsylvania State College eleven 
at Princeton, October 18th, but found the vis- 
itors very much less formidable than she had 
feared. The Pennsylvanians had beaten the 
Military Cadets at West Point, and were her- 
alded as adangerous combination. The Tigers, 
however, had little difficulty in pushing them 
down the field. Except for Hodgman, who 
was used at full-back in place of Wheeler, 
Princeton used all of her regular team, but the 
halves were only fifteen and ten minutes long 
respectively. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 17; WESLEYAN, 6. 

Wesleyan and the University of Pennsylvania 
came together this year at Philadelphia, October 
18th, and the Pennsylvaniaps piled up three 
touchdowns against their old-time rivals. The 
star play of the day, however, was credited to 
Wilcox,of Wesleyan, who got the ballon a double 
pass and ran sixty-five yards, dodging past all 
of the Pennsylvania tacklers for a touchdown. 
The Quakers tried several combinations of their 
much-mixed team, but none of them seemed 
thoroughly satisfactory. Overfield, the famous 
center, was used at left tackle, but was after- 
ward replaced by Zimmerman. The actual time 
of play was forty-two and a half minutes, 
UNIVERSITY OF 


VALE. ©: WISCONSIN, O. 


The first of the big games between Eastern 
and Western university elevens took place at 
New Haven, October 21st, when the Wiscon- 
sin team, coached by ** Phil” King, of Prince- 
ton fame, met Yale. The home eleven included 
all of the best material available, and Yale 
made every effort to avoid defeat. The play- 
ing time was set at fifty minutes, and it was 
not until the game was three-quarters spent 
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that Yale made her first, last and only touch- 
down, This was due to a long sensational run of 
sixty-five yards by Richards, which should cer- 
tainly have been stopped, forO'Dea, thefamous 
full-back of the visitors,had an easy chance 
to tackle the runner in the open field, but 
missed him, or the game would probably have 
ended without score for either side Yale's 
rushing methods and interference were better 
than those of the Westerners, but O’Dea’s won- 
derful kicking was a tower of strength for his 
team. Again and again did the home players 
carry the ball down the field until close to the 
Western goal, and then lose it through a fumble 
or off-side play, and O'Dea promptly punted it 
back tor sixty or seventy yards with unerring 
accuracy. Only once did Wisconsin get 
within striking distance of Yale's line 
and then they received the ball on a 
fumble. O Dea tried for a_ field-goal from 
forty yards away from the posts, but he 
did not even come close to making it. The 
visitors’ interference was rather easily broken 
up by the Yale line. which proved impregna- 
ble, and only O’Dea’s wonderfui kicking and 
the constant fumbling of the Yale backs saved 
the Westerners trom a very much worse beat- 
ing. 
HARVARD, 11 ; BROWN, O. 

The Brown eleven, which had tied University 
of Pennsylvania’s team only two weeks before. 
visited Cambridge, October 21st, and were 
beaten by Harvard, but only by two touch- 
downs. The defense of the crimson line was 
arevelation, and even the clever backs from 
Providence were unable to make much head- 
way against it. Close formations yielded little 
proht, but Brown worked several trick plays 
and double passes for good gains. Pratt got 
through once for a forty-yard run, but Richard- 
son was the star of the game, and his work was 
especially brilliant. Harvard's interference in 
attack was well formed and fairly compact, her 
runners getting started quickly, but keeping a 
little too far apart to fully protect the ball- 
carrier from possibility of attack. The phys- 
ical condition of the home players was better 
than that of Brown, and toward the end of the 
game Harvard showed much more snap than 
did the visitors. 

PRINCETON, 23; U. S. MILITARY CAD®TS, 0 

Princeton improved on Harvard's score 
against the U. S Military Cadets, at West 
Point, October 21st, in a game that showed 
the first glimpse of real championship form 
that the Tigers displayed this season. With 
only thirty-five minutes of playing time, Prince- 
ton started in at once to score enough to make 
the game sure, for they took no chances of re- 
peating their tie-game fiasco of last season, 
Four minutes after play began, Levick scored 
the first touchdown. Inthe second half it ap- 
peared as if Captain Edwards was holding back 
his men much as Harvard had doneat West Point 
the week before,and Hutchinson repeatedly tried 
for field goals instead of rushing the ball over 
for further touchdowns, and not one of his at- 
tempts was successful. Princeton’s interfer- 
ence was well formed, and little fumbling 
marred her play. The new ‘ends back” for- 
mation used by the Tigers proved a difficult 
problem for West Point to solve, and they found 


it very difficult to break it up without loss, En- 
nis, of West Point, fully held his own with 
Mattis, the Princeton ‘‘sub” full-back, but at 
every other point Princeton outclassed the 
Cadets. 
LAFAYETTE, 6 ; UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 0. 
Lafayette, whom Princeton had beaten rath- 
er easily, won from the disheartened Universi- 
ty ot Pennsylvania eleven, at Philadelphia, 
October 21st, much to the surprise of the foot- 
ball world. The game was sensational at the 
start, for Bray caught Hare’s kick-off on his 
own 15-yard line and went straight down the 
whole length of the field for a touchdown, fif- 
teen seconds after play began. Splendid in- 
terference was formed for him instantly after 
he got under way, and the field was so badly 
broken up that the Pennsylvania tacklers were 
bowled over one after another, There was not 
another score during the game, and never again 
was the Quakers’ goal threatened. On the other 
hand, the Pennsylvania team was unable to get 
the ball over their antagonists’ goai-line. Twice 
they were close down under the Lafayette 
goal, but each time they were held for downs 
and the ball kicked back out of danger, The 
time of play was fifty minutes. 


COLUMBIA, 18 ; AMHERST, O. 


Amherst visited New York, October 21st, 
and played a game against the new Columbia 
team at Manhattan Field, Columbia's show- 
ing was rather a disappointment to most of her 
supporters, who had expected to see her tear up 
the Amherst line easily. Coach Sanford was 
away at New Haven, and his absence seemed to 
rob the Columbia players of much of their usual 
snap. The interference was easily broken up, 
while some of the fumbling behind the line was 
wretched. Amherst put up a good defence in 
the first half, and held Columbia's score down 
to one touchdown, but in the second, the blue 
and white players swept the visitors down the 
field repeatedly for good gains. Morley was 
the star of the game, and som@ of his running 
was really remarkable. Playing time was thirty 
minutes. 


CORNELL, 6; LEHIGH, O. 


Much surprise was caused by the weakness 
of Cornell in her game with Lehigh, at Ithaca, 
October 2ist, for the home team won by the 
small margin of only one touchdown, The 
same grievous weakness in handling the ball 
that had been so costly in the Chicago game, 
was apparent in Cornell's play, and Lehigh 
fairly held her own with what was supposed to 
be a much stronger team. Cornell's only score 
during the full game of forty minutes was made 
on a fumble by Lehigh, when Folger picked 
up the ball and ran twenty-five yards for a 
touchdown. The looseness of Cornell's inter- 
ference was fatal, for the Lehigh tacklers re- 
—s got through and tackled the backs 

efore they could get started, often with a sub- 
stantial loss. The line showed up better, mak- 
ing big holes, of which the backs failed to 
take advantage. For Lehigh, Chamberlain and 
Lindley did the best work. 

PRINCETON, 17; LEHIGH, 0. 

Princeton beat Lehigh at Princeton, October 
25th, in the easiest kind of fashion. The vis 
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itors fumbled badly, while the Tigers played 
with unusual vim and snap, They pushed the 
ball down the field at a surprising rate, and 
tore up the Lehigh line like paper. What was 
most disastrous for the visitors, however, was 
the fatal tendency to fumbling that was shown 
by their backs, and in thirty minutes of actual 
play, Princeton scored three times, although 
little effort was made to pile up a big total. 


COLUMBIA, 5, YALE, O. 


Yale met her Waterloo at Manhattan Field, 
New York, October 28th, when her team met 
Columbia and were beaten. While the New 
York team had been show? to possess consid- 
erable strength by their games against Prince- 
ton and Amherst, there was not a doubt in the 
minds of the Yale players and coaches that the 
blue would win, although a small score was 
looked for. The time of play was limited to 
twenty-minute halves, and during the first half 
there was no scoring on either side, and neither 
even got the ball close to the other’s goal. 

Early in the second half Yale got the ball 
only thirty yards out from Columbia's goal. and 
Sharpe was calied upon for a try for a goal 
from the field. His kick was low and poor, 
however, and Larendon made failure doubly 
sure by blocking the ball. Columbia fell on 
the ball, and trom this point began the greatest 
line attack of the day, carrying the ball stead- 
ily down the field for thirty-five yards without 
giving it up. The Yale center proved unex- 
pectedly vulnerable, while Hale, at left tackle, 
was a fruitful point of attack by the Columbia 
backs. Time and time again, the home play- 
ers plunged into the line and gained many val- 
uable yards, until they had carried the ball well 
past the center of the field; and then there was 
a fumble and the ball went to Yale. Most of 
Columbia’s attacks were confined to the center 
of the line and the left wing, for they had little 
success at end running. Yale kicked back from 
the point at which she got the ball on a fumble, 
and Weeks carried it back to the center. 

Failing to gain, Wilson tried along diagonal 
quarter-back kick to the opposite side of the 
field from that which was guarded by the Yale 
backs. Morley and Slocovitch were close on 
the ball, and when McBride fumbled it, Co- 
lumbia secured the oval only three yards from 
Yale’s goal. The next rush apparently carried 
it over, but the referee had blown his whistle 
before the ball was over the line and Columbia 
tried again. This time, the ball was fumbled 
after it had crossed the line, and the proverbial 
Yale luck helped old Eli out of a tight hole once 
more. A Yale man fell on the ball for a touch 
back, and it was promptly kicked out of danger 
from the twenty-five-yard line. Two or three 
punts exchanged brought the bail into Colum 
bia’s possession on her forty five-yard line, 
and then came the most sensational feature of 
the day. Weeks, the young Columbia freshb- 
man back, came through a mass play directed 
at Yale’s right wing, and shaking himself free, 
circled around the right side of the field, safely 
passing McBride, and scored a touchdown after 
arun of sixty-five yards. This proved the only 
score of the game, for try as she could, Yale 
was unable to get the ball even close to Co- 
lumbia’s goal after that, and the game ended in 
the New-Yorkers’ favor by 5 to o, 
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Columbia’s defense proved better than Yale’s, 
particularly at the center of the line, and her 
ends fully as good. ‘The blue-and-white backs, 
too, outran their adversaries, although Mc- 
Bride’s kicking was better than that of his 
opponent. In aggressive play, Yale’s only 
superiority lay inend running, her interference 
getting her runner safely around the ends more 
often than did that of Columbia. Morley and 
Weeks proved to be two of the most bril- 
liant half-backs of the year, but Columbia's 
team suffered badly tor the lack of a good 
punting full-back. 

HARVARD, 22; CARLISLE INDIANS, 10, 

Although Harvard beat the Carlisle Indians 
with a goodly margin in their favor, at Cam- 
bridge, October 28th, they were powerless to 
prevent the wonderful little Indian quarter- 
back from dropping one of his famous goals 
from the field, anda fluke play was responsible 
for the touchdown that was the only other 
score to the credit of the visitors. Harvard 
earned her first tou:hdown on a blocked kick 
and a few short runs, Daly carrying the ball 
over from a double pass, but the half ended 
with the score at 6 to 5 in favor of the Crim- 
son, In the second half Harvard punted re- 
peatedly, and generally got the better of the 
exchange. Finally, Ellis blocked one of 
Miller’s kicks, and fell on the ball close to the 
visitors’ goal line, and a few short rushes car- 
ried it over for a second touchdown. Punting 
tactics were continued until Daly made a free 
catch on the Indians’ forty-yard line and Bur- 
The 


nett kicked a place-goal from the field, 
visitors finally forced the ball steadily down 
toward the Harvards’ goal until their progress 
was stopped about twenty-six yards away, and 
then Hudson dropped back and kicked one ot 


his prettiest goals from the field. The time ot 


play was seventy minutes. 
CORNELL, 5; PRINCETON, O, 


The victory of Cornell over Princeton at 
Ithaca, October 28th, startled the football world. 
Since Cornell's poor games against Chicago 
and Lehigh, Coach Haughton had worked 
wonders with the men, and Princeton found 
the Cornell defense like a stone wall, which 
even their new ends-back formation for attack 
could not break through. In the first halt 
there was no scoring and neither goal was 
seriously threatened. Most of the play was in 
Cornell's territory, but the home players held 
the Tigers repeatedly for downs, and Princeton 
was unable to get the ball within the danger 
zone. Soon after the second half opened, Cor- 
nell got in two sensational runs by Young and 
Walbridge, and carried the ball down close to 
the visitors’ goal-line Six yards from their goal 
the Tigers’ defense held firm, and the ball was 
kicked out of danger at once. Again the Cor- 
nell backs carried the ball down close to the 
Tigers’ end of the field, and when their progress 
was blocked on the thirty-yard-line Young 
dropped back and kicked a goal from the field. 
It wasa hopeless struggle after that, for Prince- 
ton could not keep the ball out of her own terri- 
tory, and the game ended without turther 
scoring. The time of play was only forty 
minutes, 





Photos vy T, C, Turner. 
COLUMBIA VS. YALE, OCTOBER 28TH. 


1, Columbia putting the ball in play. 3. Lining up on Yale's three-yard line after 
2. Columbia’s first touch-down, the disallowed touch-down. 
(Not allowed by Referee.) 4. Taking advantage of ** time out.” 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 5; UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO, 5. 

The University of Pennsylvania met_ the 
University of Chicago team at Chicago, Octo- 
ber 28th, the game resulting ina tie. Pennsyl- 
vania used Overfield at center and Captain 
Hare at guard, but McCracken, the third of 
the veteran center trio, was played at half 
back, while Coombs played right end instead 
of behind the line. Throughout the game the 
Westerners had the best of the play, and the 
ball was constantly in Pennsylvania's territory. 
The headwork of the Chicago team was poor, 
for when they most needed a few yards the 
runner was sent at Captain Hare in the center 
of the line, despite the fact that Hare had 
shown the strongest defense of his team. 
Pennsylvania earned her touchdown by hard, 
persistent pounding at the center and tackles, 
and finally carried the ball over early in the 
second half. Near the end the home team tied 
the score. Hamill got around the right end 
for a twenty-five-yard run that brought the 
ball to within three yards of the line, and a 
touchdown soon followed. Henry missed an 
easy goal that would have given victory to his 
team. Pennsylvania made a strong brace just 
before the end ot the game and another score 
seemed likely, but it came too late and the 
game ended in atie. The time of play was 
seventy minutes. 

HARVARD, 16; UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, O. 

Harvard journeyed to Philadelphia Novem- 
ber 4th, and ran up a total of three touchdowns 
against nothing in a game of thirty-five-minute 
halves, The guards-back plays which Harvard 
had stopped so easily last season were again 
broken up with féw gains and frequent losses. 
Pennsylvania's defense was weak, and her other 
methods of attack had been sacrificed to special 
systems of play, and when these were found 
useless she was almost without a leg to stand 
on. Harvard's interference, on the other hand, 
was very strong and most of her running plays 
were effective. Her backs*did too much fum- 
bling, however, and the defense for her punters 
was not perfect, by any means. 

The game began sensationally. Only a few 
downs after the kick-off Boal blocked a punt 
from Coombs, and after Daly had made a bad 
fumble Sawin tried for a goal from the field, only 
to have it blocked by Hare. Harvardsoon rushed 
the ball back again, however, after another 
punt from the home team, and a run of twenty 
yards by Kendall brought the ball close sunder 
the goal, and the next play took it over for the 
first touchdown, only eight minutes after the 
game had started. A clever dodging run of 
twenty-five yards on a double pass gave Har- 
vard a momentary advantage, but it was soon 
lost again, and two sensational end runs by the 
Quakers got the ball down to within fifteen 
yards of "H: irvard’s goal. The visitors real- 
ized their danger and held so effectively 
that they got the ball, and on the next play 
Sawin got around ‘‘ Pennsy’s’ left end behind 
splendid interference for a run of fifty yards 
before he was brought down by Hare. Again 
and again the visitorsrushed the ball down the 
field only to lose it for holding or off-side 
play, and the first half ended with only one 
touchdown in favor of the Harvard eleven. 
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Pennsylvania went to pieces badly in the sec- 
ond half. Soon after the start the fumbling 
began again, and Harvard rushed the ball 
down for another touchdown. Hallowell, who 
was doing the kicking for the visitors, had a long 
punting duel with Coombs, in which the crim- 
son wearer easily outdistanced his adversary, 

and one short punt from Coombs gave Burnett, 
of Harvard, a chance totry for a place kick for 
goal. The ball failed to pass through the posts, 
but soon after Harvard secured it again for 
holding, and quickly rushed it over. The score 
should have been even larger,for Harvard easily 
outplayed Pennsylvania at every stage of the 
game. The most effective men on the Quakers’ 
team were Captain Hare, Coombs and Mc- 
Cracken. For Harvard, Hallowell, Boal, Sawin 
and Ellis did the best work. 

PRINCETON, 18; BROWN, 6. 

Princeton showed wonderful improvement 
over her form at Ithaca when she met Brown 
at Princeton, November 4th, and won easily by 
three touchdowns to one. Early in the game 
Brown got the ball to within thirty-five yards 
of the Tigers’ goal-posts, and Richardson tried 
for a goal from the field, missing it by only ten 
feet. From their tw enty-five- yard line, Prince- 
ton steadily carried the ball the whole length of 
the field without a fumble or a break, and scored 
a touchdown by the cleverest kind of attack. 
The ‘ ends-back ” formations proved puzzling 
to the visitors and they could not stop the 
progress of the ball behind them. The time 
of play was fifty minutes. 


YALE, 24; U. S. MILITARY CADETS, O. 


Yale improved on the scores of both Harvard 
and Princeton at West Point, November 4th, 
when she beat the U. S. Military Cadets by 


four touchdowns to nothing. The game lasted 
just forty minutes, and during this time the 
Yale players kept the Cadets constantly on the 
jump, and piled the score up rapidly. Only 
once was Yale’s goal threatened, and then in 
the second half a sensational run of forty yards: 
by Rockywell carried the ball down well into the 
visitors’ territory. Another gain of fifteen fol- 
lowed, and the West Pointers began to hope for 
a score, but they were forced to punt soon 
after,.and Yale blocked the kick. Immediately 
the attack was changed into defense, and the 
Cadets were soon swept down the field for 
another touchdown. McBride repeatedly out- 
punted Dougherty, but the West Point full- 
back showed up in better form than in the 
game against Princeton. 


CORNELL, 29 ; COLUMBIA, O. 


Columbia met her Waterloo at Manhattan 
Field, New York, November 7th, when Cor- 
nell’s eleven pushed her players about the field, 
and ran up a score of 29 points in fifty minutes 
of play. It wasa very different teamin blue and 
white from that which beat Yale, and the stone- 
wall defense seemed to have disappeared. 
What was most disastrous of all, however, was 
the woful fumbling of all of the Columbia 
backs. In the absence of a good punter, Colum- 
bia was in a bad way, for Cornell repeatedly 
kicked down the field, and then held for downs 
and kicked again. 
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The struggle surged up and down the field 
for the best part of the first half until finally 
Cornell’s attack was directed at Columbia's 
ends and tackles, and then the visitors pushed 
the ball steadily down the field for a touchdown. 
Cornell’s defense crumbled badly and they were 
unable to hold the Cornellians after that. The 


Columbia coaches seemed to have realized the 
hopelessness of the defense without punting, 
which Columbia had been trying, and Morley 
His punts were 


kicked in the second half. 
erratic, however. 

Finally, a punt was fumbled by Cornell and 
Columbla got the ball only twenty yards away 
from the visitors’ goal. This was the best 
chance the New Yorkers had to score, and they 
pushed the ball on down to the ten-yard line 
only to lose iton afumble. Another fumble of 
a Cornell punt gave the Ithaca men the ball in 
midfield, and Walbridge got around Colum- 
bia’s right end for a run of fifty yards for the 
second touchdown. Cornell got the ball again 
after a series of punts, and a long run by Star- 
buck carried the ball down close to Columbia's 
goal. The home team held for downs, how- 
ever, and kicked out of danger, but Walbridge 
made a free catch and Young promptly kicked 
a place-goal from the field. Soon after Wal- 
bridge caught one of Columbia’s punts in mid- 
field, and with good interference ran behind 
Columbia’s goal for another touchdown, and 
a few minutes before time was up another 
score was made. 


PRINCETON, I2 } CARLISLE INDIANS, O., 


Princeton and the Carlisle Indians came to- 
gether November 11th, at Manhattan Field, 
New York, and the Tigers scored the first shut- 
out of the season against the Indians. The 
Indians found Princeton’s defense invulnerable. 
On the other hand, the Carlisle players showed 
the soundest kind of straight football. The 
Indian centre held well, and it was chiefly 
through the tackles that the best of Princeton's 
gains were made. The Tigers showed excel- 
lent team-work, and their interference was well 
put together, and much faster in getting 
under way than earlier in the season. Before 
game was three minutes old, Knight scored a 
touchdown from the 45-yard line behind the 
best interference that the whole game devel- 
oped. Even then the success of the run was 
entirely due to Hutchinson's wonderful inter- 
ference, 

In the second half the Tigers began a long 
assault that steadily carried the ball down to 
and over the Indians’ goal-line for the second 
score. Only once did the Carlisle men have a 
chance to score, and then, in the second half, 
they forced the ball to within thirty yards of 
Princeton's goal, and on the third down Hud- 
son dropped back for a goal from the field, but 
he had hurt his leg in the scrimmage before, 
and his kick was short and poorly directed, al- 
though he got it off safely as usual. 


HARVARD, II ; DARTMOUTH, O 


Harvard at Cambridge, November rith, man- 
aged to score only twice against Dartmouth 
The Harvard backs fumbled constantly, and 
frequent losses were made when gains were 
most needed. The game was played in a rain- 
storm, and the ball was as difficult to hold as 
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was one’s footing. The crimson players scored 
their first touchdown in the first few minutes of 
play by banging into the line until the ball had 
reached the visitors’ twenty- -five-yard line, when 
Sawin got around Dartmouth’s end for a touch- 
down. A few minutes later, Burden broke 
through and blocked Proctor’s punt, Lawrence 
falling on the ball, and the Harvard backs carry- 
ing it over for a second touchdown in the next 
few rushes. In the second half, the home 
players could not hold the ball long enough to 
teach the visitors’ goal-line again. 


LAFAYETTE, 6; CORNELL, 5. 


On November 11th, the Cornellians, at Ithaca, 
scered against Lafayette first on a blocked 
punt. Soon after the game opened, she forced 
the ball down to within five yards of the visitors’ 
goal ; and when Lafayette held tor downs and 
Bray tried to punt out from behind the goal, 
Cornell broke through and blocked it, Starbuck 
falling on the ball for atouchdown. Before the 
first half ended, Lafayette got the ball on Cor- 
nell’s 45-yard line and steadily forced it down 
the field until they had scored a touchdown on 
straight football plunging attacks. The goal 
was kicked. In the second half, Cornell.con- 
stantly forced the play, but Lafayette’s defense 
was too strong for them, and the game ended 
without further scoring. The time of play was 
forty minutes, 


YALE, 42; PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, O. 


Yale, at New Haven, on November 11th, ran 
up a large score against the Pennsylvania 
State College team. As the visitors had beaten 
West Point, and held the Naval Cadets down 
to 6 points and Princeton to 12, their weak 
showing against Yale was a big surprise. From 
start to finish Yale’s attack showed remarkable 
strength for a green team. The game lasted 
fifty minutes, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, IL; 
OF MICHIGAN, 10. 


UNIVERSITY 


The University of Pennsylvania, at Phila- 
delphia, November 11th, met the eleven from 
the University of Michigan, and won by just 
one point, each having scored two touchdowns, 
but the home team kicking one of their goals 
and the visitors missing both of theirs. In the 
first five minutes of play, McLean, of the West- 
ern team, got around Pennsylvania’s left end 
from her twenty-yard line and scored the first 
touchdown. In the second half, which had be- 
gun with the score still against the home play- 
ers, Pennsylvania’s backs rushed the ball down 
the field and crossed the Westerners’ goal-line 
for their first touchdown, Hare carrying the 
oval. Then it was the visitors’ turn, and they 
swept the Quakers along for another score, but 
again missed the goal. -With only a few min- 
utes left to play, however, ‘‘ Pennsy” devel- 
oped new strength and forced the Michigan 
players over half the length of the field for the 
last score of the game, and when Overfield 
kicked the goal the victory was won. The 
time of play was the full seventy minutes. 
UNITED STATES MILITARY 
CADETS, 0. 


COLUMBIA, 16; 


Without the help of Wilson, on a wet and 
slippery field, Columbia ran up a score of three 
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GLIMPSES OF PRINCETON’S FOOTBALL PRACTICE, 
1. A Tandem Mass on Tackle. 3. Captain Edwards 2. Pushing the ‘‘Scrub” down the Field 
4. The Interference forming and Coach Lea. 5. Signal Practice 

for an End-play. 
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touchdowns against the Military Cadets at 
West Point, November 11th. Columbia's de- 
fense was strong, and at times her running 
attack was invincible. Never once was their 
goal threatened, and the score was highly cred- 
itable to the New Yorkers, since Harvard had 
scored only 18 points at West Point, Princeton, 
23, and Yale, 24. 
OTHER IMPORTANT GAMES. 

Oct. 14th, Williams-Union, Williamstown I 

sid Exeter-Harvard Freshmen,Cambridge. 

. th, Harvard-Bates, Cambridge 

** — Williams-Holy Cross, Williamstown... 

2ist, Williams-Dartmouth, Hanover 

25th, Williams Trinity, Williamstown.... ... 

- Amherst-Bowdoin, Amherst 
Lawrenceville - Princeton Freshmen, 

Lawrenceville I 
. 28th, West Point-Dartmouth, West Point.... 
ied Williams-Syracuse University, Syra- 


“ 


J. PARMLY Paret. 


IN THE SOUTH. 


UNIV. OF GEORGIA VS. CLEMSON COLLEGE, 10-0, 


Georgia's first game was played in the mud, 
which prevented team work, but the line-buck- 
ing of her backs gave promise of a better re- 
sult than was shown later in the Sewanee game. 
Clemson displayed a lack of organization, and 
the few gains made during the game were 
spasmodic and due to individual effort. 


NAVAL ACADEMY VS. UNIV. NORTH CAROLINA, 
12-0; OCTOBER 4TH. 


Carolina put up a strong defense during the 
first half, and with the assistance of fumbles 
by the Navy backs was not scored against dur- 
ing the first half; but in the second half the 
Cadets recovered their characteristic dash and 
rushed the ball down for two touchdowns, the 
last one from the kick-off by a series of line- 
bucking and end-running plays. 

Carolina played pluckily, but was unable to 
resist the force. While Carolina showed good 
defense, they were never able to advance the 
ball against the sharp tackling of the Navy. 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA VS, SEWANEE, 0-12, 
ATLANTA, OCTOBER 2IST. 


Georgia entered the game full of confidence as 
to her ability to gain ground, and this over-con- 
fidence contributed to her defeat. Young, who 
played at quarter, frequently let the ball go to 
Sewanee on downs in Georgia territory. 

In contrast with this faulty judgment were 
the quick and ready manoeuvres of the Se- 
wanee quarter, who repeatedly called for punts, 
and thus kept the ball out of Sewanee territory. 
Sewanee found ground-gaining no easy thing, 
but getting the ball on a fumble, end and line 
plays were executed in rapid succession until 
the first touchdown was secured. Wilson, 
Sewanee’s quarter, further distinguished him- 
self by breaking through the strong Georgia 
line and doing timely tackling. Simpkins, at 
full-back, played a good line-bucking and 
kicking game, the ends, Pearce and Sims, 
working with him in clock-like fashion, and 
frequently recovering the ball by the fumbling 
of the Georgia backs ; and tothe work of these 
three men more than all else Sewanee may at- 
tribute her victory. The Georgia team is made 
of good material, and her line will strengthen 
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under Coach Saussy, and before her game with 
Carolina she will probably round into better 
form. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA VS. DAVIDSON 
COLLEGE, 10-0; OCTOBER 21ST, 

The University team disappointed its follow- 
ers in failing to run upa large score against 
Davidson. The College played an unexpected 
strong defense. Still the score would have been 
larger but for the continuous fumbling by the 
University backs. In offence the Coilege men 
developed unexpected strength and repeatedly 
gained around the end and through the line, 
Hewitt’s bucking being of the starorder. ‘This 


weakness at end the ‘Varsity found to be very 
costly in their game with the Agriculturalists in 
Raleigh, October 28th, when they were forced 
to divide honors with the A. & M., College, 11-11. 
Still, here Carolina was handicapped by the 
absence of three of her line men, which in 
some measure explains her inability to win. 


GALLAUDET VS. VIRGINIA, 11-5; OCTOBER 21ST. 

At the beginning the Virginians seemed to 
have an easy thing of it. Her backs ran fast 
and made long gains, so that a touchdown was 
early made, but in the second half Gallaudet 
offered impregnable resistance and entered 
on offensive play with a dash and determina- 
tion, sweeping aside the Virginia tacklers, and 
by steady plunges, combined with revolving 
wedges, carried the ball across the line for their 
first touchdown, and after the kick-off, without 
losing the ball, secured a second touchdown, 
winning the game, 11-5. It is true that Vir- 
ginia played substitutes in the line, but it is 
doubtful if her strongest resources could have 
averted defeat, 


GALLAUDET VS, GEORGETOWN, O-5; NOV. IST. 


Georgetown defeated Gallaudet on a muddy 
field with the same style of play that Gallaudet 
used so effectively against Virginia. Cum- 
mings, at guard, distinguished himself in block- 
ing and carrying the ball, and with Devlin, at 
full-back, divided the honors for Georgetown. 
Devlin’s dodging style of running gained many 
yards, and in an open field singles him out as 
a wonderful ball-player. Gallaudet played a 
strong game, and had they been able to stop 
Devlin would have won the game. 

SCORES IN OTH R RECENT SOUTHERN GAMES 
Sewanee 
Univ. Georgia 
Univ. N. Carolina 
Virginia 5 aeaa 
Roanoke Coll.. .. 
Vanderbilt : 
Hampden-Sidney......... “2 
Richmond College 
Tulane Univ 
S. W. Pres. Univ......... 38 


Georgia Tech 

Georgia Tech 

Carolina Tech....... 
Tenn. 


Miami Univ 


William and Mary.... 
So. Ath. Club 
Univ. Kentucky.. 


W. A. LAMBETH. 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


I believe I am very safe in saying that the 
season of 1899 will bring about one big change 
in football, and that is that the East will have 
regard and respect for the game as it is played 
in the West. Two teams have come West, 
and the best they were able to do was to get 
away with a tie score, one losing the 
game by a somewhat one-sided margin. 
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One Western team has already made the 
trip East, and, if the reports from the East 
are to be believed, played the Eastern 
team not only to a standstill, but really had the 
best of the contest. 

Another result will come from the season’s 
work, according to my opinion, and that is 
that the Eastern coach will be out of a 
job so far as the Middle West is concerned. 
It is now generally evident that the 
Eastern game is not so very far ahead of the 
game as played in the West. It is not my in- 
tent to boast that the West knows all there is 
to be known about football, but it is my per- 
sonal opinion that after this year most of the 
Western universities and colleges will rely 
more on Western coaching than on Eastern. 
In fact, many are this year depending on alumni 
coaches. 

MICHIGAN, 17 ; WESTERN RESERVE, O. 


On October 14th Michigan could score but 17 
points against the Western Reserve. Fumbling 
was repeated, and on the whole the showing of 
Michigan, which expected to make a big score, 
was decidedly discouraging. Michigan played 
aslow, gingerless game, and the center of the 
line showed up weak, although Western Re- 
serve found it impossible to make gains with 
regularity. 

NOTRE DAME, 38 ; LAKE FOREST, 0. 


Notre Dame scored a very easy victory over 
Lake Forest. Only once in the game did Lake 
Forest make the required distance. 


OBERLIN, 12; PURDUE, O. 


Purdue and Oberlin played a spectacular con- 
test. Upto within the latter part of the last 
half the game stood without a score for either 
team, but at this juncture of the game Oberlin 
scored two touchdowns, one on a blocked kick, 
the second being made on an eighty-five yard 
dash around the end. 


WISCONSIN, 35; NORTHWESTERN, O. 


O’Dea’s great punting and the splendid work 
of the Wisconsin’s ends made it possible for 
Wisconsin to pile up a rather one-sided score 
on Northwestern. Wisconsin’s defence was 
not particularly strong. 


INDIANA, 5, ILLINOIS, O. 


In a stubbornly-fought contest, Illinois was 
beaten by an almost unknown team, the only 
score being made by an Indiana man picking 
the ball out of a general mix-up which followed 
a fumble and taking it for a sixty-yard sprint 
down the field to the goal line. 


CHICAGO, 17; CORNELL, 6, 


Chicago won easily from Cornell ; at no time 
in the contest was Cornell dangerous. Chi- 
cago’s tackling simply swept Cornell off 
their feet time and time again. Chicago did 
not attempt many end runs, and those that 
were attempted were quickly nipped by the 
Cornell ends. Starbuck’s line- bucking and 
hurdling made heavy gains for awhile, but Chi- 
cago finally found a way to stop the Cornell 
leader. Chicago played the game without tak- 
ing out a man, while Cornell was compelled:to 
place several substitutes in during the contest. 


DECEMBER. 
MICHIGAN, I2; NOTRE DAME, 0. 


Ina contest that was fast and furious but in 
which Michigan gave a very poor exhibition of 
team work, Notre Dame was bested, October 
18th, Cunningham was back in his place at 
center, which means much for the Michigan 
team. 


CHICAGO, 58 ; OBERLIN, O 


On October 21st Chicago simply toyed with 
Oberlin, the game not even being good prac- 
tice for Chicago. 53 points were scored in the 
first half. 


MICHIGAN, 5 ; ILLINOIS, O, 


The first game of the season between the 
State universities of the Middle West was 
played October 28th, Michigan having the best 
of avery close battle. Both elevens were strong 
on defense and weak on offensive. Once IIli- 
nois had the ball on Michigan’s two-yard line, 
but could not make the distance. 


CHICAGO, 5; PENNSYLVANIA, 5. 


According to Chicago critics, Pennsylvania 
was out-played from start to finish, and only 
weak football mentality on the part of the per- 
son directing Chicago’s attack prevented a vic- 
tory for the Western team. The famous guards’ 
back formation seemed to arouse little fear and 
created small havoc among the Westerners. 


NORTHWESTERN, II, MINNESOTA, 5. 


On November 4th Northwestern broke the 
spell of ill luck that has been with the team 
this fall, and won from Minnesota. Northwest- 
ern played a line-bucking game,and Minnesota 
protected themselves by kicking. Northwestern 
seemed to have the best of the contest through- 
out. 


CHICAGO, 44; PURDUE, O. 


Chicago continues to play the fast and hard 
game that has been characteristic of the team 
this season, although Purdue scarcely afforded 
really good opportunity for brilliant play. 


MICHIGAN, 38 ; VIRGINIA, O, 


Virginia, with a much-weakened team, were 
easy for Michigan, the Michigan team showing 
much better form than at any time previous 
this season, . 

MINOR GAMES, 


Oct. 14 Eonenete, 35; Carleton, 5; at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Nebraska, 6; Kansas City Medical, 6; at Lin- 
coln, Neb. 
Ames, 11; South Dakota, 6; at Sioux City, lowa. 
lowa, 35; Penn College, 0; at Iowa City. 
Wesleyan, 41; Bradley, o; at Bloomington, Tl. 
Oct. 21—Beloit, 11; Northwestern, o; at Beloit, Wis. 
“ ‘* Wesleyan, 35; Eureka,o; at Eureka, III. 
Oct. 23--Notre Dame, 17; Indiana, 0; at Notre Dame, 


“ 


“ 


nd. 
Oct. 28— Wisconsin, 11; Rush Medical, o; at Madison, 
Wis. 


“ss 


Minnesota, 5; Grinnell, o; at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

os Ohio, 6; Oberlin, o; at Oberlin, O. 

ve Purdue, 40; De Pauw, o; at Lafayette, Ind. 
Nov. 4—Washington University, 6; Knox,5; at St. 

Louis, Mo. 

~“< Drake, 10; Missouri, o; at Des Moines, Ia. 
lowa, 30; Nebraska, o: at Omaha, Neb. 
Beloit, 28 ; Lake Forest,o; at Beloit, Wis. 
Notre Dame, 17 ; Rush, 0; at Notre Dame, Ind. 


Harry F. Kenna. 
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THE LIGHT HARNESS HORSE. 


ECOGNIZING the growing importance 

of the light harness horse, and that, as a 

means to pastime and pleasure, the time 

is not far distant when this truly Ameri- 

can typeof harness animal will be consid- 

ered a necessity in the establishment of almost 

every sportsman, OuTING has established this 

department as a feature of the magazine. Mr. 

Nathan A, Cole, well known as a writer on turf 

topics, and who is recognized as an authority 

on the trotting-bred animal, has been given 
charge of this new feature of OuTING. 

B. J. Worman, Editor of Ourinc. 


There is no doubt in the minds of those per- 
sons who are credited with conservatism and 
good judgment that much of the recent success 
of light harness racing is due to the interest 
which, during the past two years, has devel- 
oped for the sport among well-to-do business 
men and gentlemen of wealth. To this very 
rapidly increasing class must be credited the 
material advancement, both in the character of 
light harness racing and the interest shown by 
the public. The amateur has not alone in- 
creased the attendance at the meets of the past 
year, but, what is more essential to the life of 
any sport, he has given racing the required in- 
dorsement to make it popular with the masses. 
There is every evidence that the better element 
of society—that element which represents the 
geniality and cordiality of human nature—has 
given its unqualified approval to the truly 
American animal, the light harness horse. The 
trotter furnishes to the gentleman of leisure 
and sportsmanlike habits a desirable recreation 
as full of excitement and requiring just as much 
of skill and judgment as any other healthy 
amusement. Itisa pastime which keeps the 
blood warm, furnishes appropriate exercise of 
both brain and muscle, and tends to keep old 
Father Time and his emblematic scythe away 
from one’s door. Doubtless the most impor- 
tant factor in securing for the trotting horse 
the approval of the better element of society 
has been the acquisition during the past year 
of a very large increase in the number of ama- 
teur driving clubs and road driving associa- 
tions. Rivalry of the good-natured sort whets 
the appetite for and deepens interest in any 
sport. No year in the history of the trotting 
horse has seen so much of road and matinée 
racing as has characterized the season just past. 
The adoption of rigid rules against professional 
driving has made this branch of the sport clean 
and has developed a number of truly great 
drivers from the ranks of the amateur. If I 
mistake not, the fastest mile ever trotted by a 
stallion to wagon was driven this year by Mr. 
J. D. Callery, of Pittsburg, Pa., and the same 
gentleman holds the amateur team trotting 
record for a mile at 2:13%, only 1% seconds 
slower than the world’s record for a profes- 
sional driver. I do not overlook the fact 
that the bettered conditions of finance and 
trade have added their quota to all sports, 
but I still emphaticaiiy maintain that the light 
harness horse, because of his aristocratic birth 
and bearing, because of his gameness, good 
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manners and usually kind disposition, has well 
earned the position he occupies in the hearts of 
the American people. Speedways have been 
established in almost every city of note in the 
United States, and these have helped, in no 
small degree, to increase the demand for good 
horses. Since the now world-famed New York 
Speedway was established the demand for fast 
road horses has increased fully one hundred per 
cent., and prices have kept pace with the aug- 
mented demand. When it is considered that 
almost, if not quite, one thousand road drivers 
frequent this new driveway. and that the ma- 
jority of these gentlemen own from one to five 
horses, for which prices ranging from five hun- 
dred to five thousand dollars have been paid, 
some idea of the enthusiasm with which men 
engage in the sport can be gained. New York, 
however, is only an example, on a little larger 
scale, perhaps, of what can be found in almost 
any other city. Brooklyn has its speedway 
with a proportionate number of enthusiastic 
road drivers, as has gt ora" City, Hartford, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, and almost every other 
city in America, 
THE TOLEDO, O,, DRIVING CLUB, 


The driving clubs have nearly all prospered 
during the season which has just closed, but in 
this category the Toledo, O., Driving Club is 
entitled to special distinction. This organiza- 
tion has a very select membership and this 
probably accounts for the great interest shown 
in its matinées, as well as in the social affairs 
of the club. The annual meeting of the club 
was recently held at the handsome home of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Ketcham, where, after a gen- 
erous luncheon, the awards of prizes for the sea- 
son’s racing were made. First prize, a beauti- 
ful hand-wrought silver tea service, was won 
by Mr. A. W. Gordon’s Mabel G., by Wilkes- 
view, 2:28%—Speed, Jr., by Bayard. Below is 
the summary of the contests for this prize: 


May 30—Mr. W. H. Morehouse’s Lynn Bourbon, 
+083 


205%. 

June ro-—Mr. C. A. Leeper’s Reno, 1:09. 

July 1—-Mr. E. W. Newton’s Celia H., 2:27%. 

July 8—Mr. A. W. Gordon’s Belle T., 2:27. 

July 22—Mr. A. W. Gordon's Mabel G., 2:26. 

August 5—Mr. I. R. Sherwood’s Beulah, 2:25. 

August 20—Mr, I. R. Sherwood's Beulah, 2:28. 

September 9—Mr. A. W. Gordon's Mabel G., 2:29%. 

September 9—Mr. H. J. Crittenden’s Grandly,* 2:25%. 

October 7—Mr. A. W. Gordon’s Mabel G.,, 2:25. 

* Declared ineligible. 

The prize for pacers, a Libbey cut-glass rose 
center-piece and a large mirror standard, was 
won by Mr. John Jackman’s Bay Hal. The 
summary follows: 

May 30—Mr. C. J. Henzler’s Garrett H., 1:13%. 

June 10—Mr. John R. Davis’s Expo, 1:12%. 

July r—Mr. John Jackman’s Bay Hal, 2:25%. 

July 8--Mr. John Jackman’s Bay Hal, 2:26%._ 

July 22—Mr. C. J. Henzler’s Garrett H., 2:25. 

August 5—Mr. A. W. Gordon s Belle T., 2:25. 

August r9--Mr. G. W. Barnes’ Paul M.,* 2:33%. 

August 19—Mr. John Jackman’s Bay Hal (second). 

September 9—Mr. J. V. Hufman’s Tom Bolan, 1:14 
and 2:26. 

October 7—Mr. John Jackman’s Bay Hal, 2:27. 

* Declared ineligible. 

A handsome Libbey. cut-glass wate pitcher 
was awarded to Mr. E. W. Newton's Celia H., 
the fastest ‘‘ green” contestant of the season, 
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The Ketcham Farm Souvenir, a very rich 
Italian vase, was awarded to Vice-President 
John B. Davis for having competed in the 
greatest number of matinée events. 

After the race prizes had been awarded, 
President Morehouse, turning to the hostess, 
in a few choice words, presente: to her, on be- 
half of the club, a beautiful punch bowl, made 
by the Libbey Company and of the famed 
Marcella cut. On one side of the bowl was en- 
graved the letter ‘‘K,” while on the opposite 
side is the monogram of the Toledo Driving 
Club. 

COBWEBS, KING OF THE SPEEDWAY. 

The struggle for supremacy on the New 
York Speedway is one which has excited not 
alone the intense interest seen in this city, but 
everywhere where the light harness horse is 
known and has friends, every effort to defeat 
the present king precipitates discussion. Thou- 
sands of people who have never seen Cobwebs 
and who know little or nothing of Mr. Nathan 
Straus, who owns and drives him, have come 
to admire the stanch old race-horse because of 
his gameness and rare qualities as a road 
horse. There was really little in Cobwebs’ 
racing career to cause one to believe he would 
develop into the sensational road horse he has. 
He was consistent, to be sure, but there was 
nothing phenomenal about his turf perform- 
ances, And yet, he is this moment the great- 
est road horse in the world. Perfect in man- 
ners, extremely fast to wagon, steady, and 
always reliable, he has seldom, if ever, had to 
be content with second place. Mr. Strauss has 
accommodated pretty nearly every challenger, 


whether he rode behind a trotter or pacer, and 
Cobwebs to-day, by common consent, wears a 
kingly crown, which he has well earned and 


fully deserves. Long prices have been paid 
for horses with no other purpose in view than 
that of defeating Cobwebs, but I believe it is 
true that he still remains an unbeaten veteran, 
ready at all times to race with the best of them. 
Cobwebs has a race record of 2:12. He is by 
Whips—Mollie Cob, by Gen, Benton, 
THE BLAUROCK CUP, ‘ 

The pacing race to wagons at Empire City 
track, New York, October 28th, for the Blau- 
rock Cup, brought out a field of well-known 
Speedway performers, including Jack, Lucre, 
Honest John, Sir Eld, Ambidexter and Ally. 
Dr. H. D. Gill, owner of Jack, drove him to 
victory in straight heats, in 2:15%, 2:15. Jack 
has a record to sulky of 2:12%. Lucre, the 
horse finishing second each heat, has a record 
of 2:18%. The team race on the same day, 
with professional drivers, was won with little 
effort by Mr. John F. Cockerill’s Honor Bright, 
by Antonio, and Swift, by Antonio, the fastest 
mile being in 2:243%. 

THE GENTLEMEN’S DRIVING CLUB, OF 
PA. 

This club has prospered during the season of 
1899. Its membership has increased very con- 
siderably and *represents the best people of 
that city. Ten matinées have been held dur- 
ing the year, all well attended, and nearly 
every race was an exciting contest. 

On October 7th the red-letter matinée of the 
season was held. There were seven events on 
the programme. Guy, chestnut horse, by Rob- 
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ert Rysdyk, was driven by his owner, Mr. J. D. 
Callery, to beat 2:12%, to wagon, the track rec- 
ord, Inthis effort he trotted the mile in 2:11. 
A short time after this contest, Guy and Ferris 
W., the chestnut mare by Altar, were hitched 
together and driven a mile in 2:133{. On Oc- 
tober 14th Guy trotted a mile to wagon in 
2:10¥%, and later on that day was again hitched 
with Ferris W., the team negotiating the mile 
in 2:13%. Guy’s mile is the fastest ever trotted 
to wagon by a stallion in public, and the mile 
by the team is also a world’s record for an ama- 
teur driver, and is only 14% seconds slower than 
the record of a professional. Mr. J. B. Chap- 
man’s Sylvina, by Silver Cloud, Jr., won the 
fifth event on the card, on October 7th, at the 
end of three heats, the last mile being in 2:15, 
The second heat was won by Curta in 2:16%. 
On October 14th Curta turned the tables on 
Sylvina and won over the latter at the end of 
three heats, Curta’s fastest mile was in 2:143/. 
The second heat was won by Sylvina in 2:16. 
Mr, J. G, Bennett’s Ember Day, by Ithuriel, 
won the fourth event, trotting the second mile 
19227; 

The last matinée was held on October aist. 
The day was cold and a raw wind was blow- 
ing. Notwithstanding these handicaps, the 
time was very fast in at least three of the 
classes. All races were to wagon. Nora 
Chimes, a brown mare by Chimes, driven by 
Mr. H. Oliver, won the first race, her best time 
being 2:22%. Captain Caffrey, a brown horse 
by Charles Caffrey, driven by Mr. J. A. 
Davidson, won the next race in two straight, 
his best time being 2:18. Lydia Vincent, a bay 
mare by St. Vincent, driven by Mr. H. Oliver, 
won the third race in straight heats, in 
2:27, 2:26%. Curta, the bay gelding by High- 
wood, owned by Mr. C. Donnelly, and driven 
by Mr. W. S. Steele, won the fourth event in 
2:18%, 2:15%, a remarkable performance when 
all conditions are considered. All the above 
events were for trotters. The last race of the 
day was for pacers, and it was wen at the end 
of three heats by Alice Wilkes, driven by Mr. 
G, J. Schmitt, in 2:22, 2:20. The bay gelding 
Grant, driven by Mr. C. B. Schaeffer, won the 
second heat in 2:17, 

BOSTON GENTLEMEN'S DRIVING CLUB. 

The Gentlemen's Driving Club, of Boston, 
was organized in February of this year. The 
officers of the association are: Président, Al- 
bert S. Bigelow ; Vice-Presidents, Col. John E. 
Thayer, J. Malcolm Forbes and the late Com- 
modore Geo. H. Perkins (the vacancy caused 
by the recent death of Mr. Perkins has not yet 
been filled) ; Directors, John Shepard, E. C. 
Swift, B. F. Dutton, Harry Burnett, Geo. B. 
Inches and Charles Whittemore; Treasurer, 
Frank G. Hall; Secretary, T. L. Quimby. 

The club has held nine matinées during the 
season, and the last was the most successful 
and enthusiastic of the year. The fastest mile 
of the season made by a trotter or pacer was 
the exhibition mile of the bay trotting gelding 
Senator L , by West Cloud, owned by Mr. John 
Shepard, This horse went an exhibition mile 
at the last matinée in 2:11%. Timbrei, a brown 
gelding by Bermuda, owned by Mr. Charles 
Whittemore, trotted a heat in a race in 2:113. 
Arlington, a bay gelding by Bostwick’s Al- 
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moat, Jr., owned by Mr. W. B. Farmer, holds 
the record for pacers, having paced a heat in 
2:12%. Fred. W., achestnut gelding by Red 
Wilkes, Jr., owned by Mr. Lemuel Hitchcock, 
and Will Leyburn, a black gelding by Wilton, 
owned by Mr. A. S. Bigelow, each paced a heat 
in 2:13 34. 

The contests are for ribbons and cups, and 
according to the conditions governing the races 
they are open to amateurs only, and must be 
to wagon. Four cups are awarded under the 
following conditions : 

Two silver cups, to be known as the Club's 
Championship Cups, will be given for horses 
competing in races at not less than three meet- 
ings during the season, These cups are to be 
awarded each season, one to the trotter and 
one to the pacer, making the fastest time to 
road wagon for that season. The namesof the 
members, horses and year will be engraved on 
the cups successively, and they will be held for 
one year by the members winning them. 

Two additional silver cups will be awarded 
each year, one to the trotter winning the great- 
est number of heats between 2:15 and 2.25, and 
one to the pacer winning the greatest number 
of heats between 2:12 and 2:20. 

Mr. W. J. McHale, owner of Ben H., a chest- 
nut gelding by George O , wins the champion- 
ship cup for the trotters; Mr. W. B. Farmer, 
owner of Arlington, wins both the champion- 
ship cup for a pacer for the fastest heat ina 
race and the cup awarded the pacer winning 
the greatest number of heats between 2:12 and 
2:20; and Mr. H. O. Aldrich captured the cup 
for trotters, for the greatest number of heats 
between 2:15 and 2:25, with the bay mare Gussie 
Leonard, by George Simmons. 

There were fifty-four heats trotted or paced 
in 2:30 or better during the season, and thirty- 
two of these were in 2:20 or better. 

The matinée season did not commence until 
quite late in the year; and on the whole the 
club has had quite a successful year, and every- 
thing points to a splendid season next year, as 
many members who were not active partici- 
pants this season will buy matinée horses dur- 
ing the winter. 

The club has built and furnished a very hand- 
some club-house at Readville, at a cost of about 
$12,000, and leases the Readville track from 
the New England Trotting Horse Breeders’ 
Association. 

The present membership is ninety-six, com- 
prising some of the best known men in the 
business and social life of Boston. 


PEORIA, ILL., GENTLEMEN’S DRIVING CLUB. 


At a matinée given by the Gentlemen’s Driv- 
ing Club, at Peoria, Ill., October, 14th, Aeriton, 
by Stamboul, was given a time record of 2:27. 
Mr. E. S. Easton, of Peoria, has just bought 
from Mr. C. W. Williams, Galesburg, IIl., a 
yearling colt named Millerton, by Allerton, and 
four yearling fillies by the same sire. Presi- 
dent C. V. Oden, of the Gentlemen's Driving 
Club, has bought a five-year-old full sister to 
Pearl C., 2:09%. R.R. Waugh, owner of the 
colt Fred Wilton, by Wilton, recently gave an 
exhibition of that youngster’s speed. With A. 
P. Hanes in the sulky the colt stepped a mile 
in 2:13. The Gentlemen's Driving Club, of 
Peoria, has appointed a committee to assume 
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the task of forming an association of gentle- 
men's driving clubs in the principal cities of 
Illinois and arranging inter-city races for 1900. 


BELMONT DRIVING CLUB, PHILADELPHIA 

The Belmont Driving Club, of Philadelphia, 
which bears the distinction of being one of the 
first amateur associations with anything like a 
large membership to be organized, has not had 
a flattering season, from a racing standpoint. 
Stl the little racing done at the old track has 
been of a fairly high class, and several new 
records have been made. Up to this season 
Mr. D. P. S. Nichols held the track record of 
2:19%, with Paragon and Kapolina, but this 
season Mr. Frank Bower reduced that record 
to 2.184%, with King Harry and John P. Stew- 
art. Mr. Jacob Justice drove Ottinger and 
Jacksonian an exhibition mile in 2.18%. 

The summary for fastest miles is as follows : 


TROTTING. 

Mr joe. Evans’ br. m. Artilla, by Artillery, 2:18% 
Mr. David L Ward's b. in. Minnie Rysdyk, by Or- 
ange Chief, 2:19%. 

Mr. Thomas Earley's b g Roscoe, by Baronwood, 
2:20% 

Mr E S. Woodward's b. g. Major Moss, by Anteros, 
2:21. 

Mr. William Deasy’s ch. g. Hard Times, by Coun 
sellor, 2:23%. 

Mr. O. Brunell’s br.m Belle A., by Clayford, 2:23% 

PACING 
Mr. M. H. Goodin’s br. m. Bellwood A., by Bow Bells, 


2:134. 
Mr. M. H. Goodin’s b. m. Brightlight, by Darklight, 


713%. 
Mr. Al. Foster’s g. g. Ben Mitchell, by Intrigue, 
718%. 
Mr. W. M. Huey’s b. g. Car! Brown, ty Indiaman, 


sar. 
Mr. John Trainor’s ch. g. Ned Hampton, 2:25. 
DOUBLE TEAM TROTTING. 

Mr. Frank Bowers’ b. g. King Harry, by Red King, 
and John Stewart, by Belmont, Jr., 2:18. 

Mr. Jacob Justice’s br. g. Ottinger, by Dorsey's 
Nephew, and b. g. Jacksonian, by Autograph, 2:18 

Mr. D. P. S. Nichols’ b. g. Paragon, by Storm King, 
and Kapolina, by Little Billy, 2:21%. 

Mr. Jacob Justice's b. g. Ashnell, by Ashland Wilkes, 
and b. g. The Wizard, by Charles Caffrey, 2:34%. 

The Belmont Club’s membership is made up 
of the wealth and intelligence of Philadelphia, 
and the organization does not owe a dollar. It 
is to be hoped that greater interest will be 
shown by members next season, 


THE HALF-MILE TRACK PACING RECORD. 


Four times during 1899 was the half-mile track 
pacing race record reduced. First by Arling- 
ton, by Allie Wilkes, when he placed the rec- 
ord at 2:07%, at Youngstown, Ohio, The next 
two reductions were made by Prince Alert, by 
Crown Prince, at Allentown, Pa., in Septem- 
ber, when he went a third heat in 2:07 and 
a fourth heat in 2:06%. At Bethlehem, Pa., 
October 26th, in the presence of 5,000 people, 
Prince Alert won the first heat of his race in 
2:064%, and the third heat in 2:06, thus reduc- 
ing the best previous record made by any other 
horse one and one-fourth seconds, 

NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

Anita S., 2:23%, will be driven on the snow 
this winter by her owner, Mr, W. P. Murray, 
of Cleveland, O. 

Dr. Henry H. Kane, of New York, bought 
the pacing mare Dariel, 2:074%, for the Speed- 
way. 
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Mr. Charles T. Chipman, of Philadelphia, 
and his horse Jack Miller, have made them- 
selves exceedingly popular with New York 
Speedway drivers. Last spring Mr. Chipman 
came over from the Pennsylvania city and en- 
joyed the now famous New York Speedway, 
but his horses were not then at their best. He 
has now been in the city for several weeks, 
and has been able with Jack Miller to give the 
best on the driveway an argument. 

Creeping Flower, owned by Dr. H. D. Gill, is 
one of the fastest road animals on the New 
York Speedway. If she can be learned to carry 
her phenomenal flight of speed, few horses will 
be able to keep near her. 

Albert C., 2.164%, owned by Mr. A. B, Gwath.- 
mey, New York, is getting into excellent con- 
dition and going fast and true. He was pretty 
nearly always in the first flight last spring, and 
he looks and acts better now than the writer 
ever saw him, 

Mr. L. E. Warren, the well-known and popu- 
lar New York business man, is enjoying the 
Speedway behind some of his racers. He was 
out recently behind Major Lambert, 2.164%, and 
in the two or three contests he engaged in 
seemed to have a shade the best of it at the 
finish. 

Mr. Harry Darlington, of Pittsburg, Pa., has 
recently bought the fast trotting team Pearl 
Wilton and Shanklin, both by Wilton. The 
team will be driven on the road this winter. 

Mr. H. K. Devereux, the popular road driver 
and member of the Cleveland (Ohio) Driving 
Club, has a remarkably fast green pacer named 
Dyer Harris. This fellow recently showed a 
mile in 2:15 to a road cart. 

Mr. W. M. Cummer, of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
driving Temper, 2.09%, on the road to wagon, 

An effort is being made to build a mile trot- 
ting track in a suburb of London, England. 

Mr. Walter Winans, of Brighton, England, 
has recently added to his large stable of trotters 
Princeel, 2:29%, by Princeer, and the brown 
mare Chiquito, by Almonarch. Mr. Winans 
will hitch Princeel to pole with Lake Erie, 
2:13. 

Mr. E. T. Bedford, of Brooklyn, rides in the 
front ranks on Ocean Boulevard with that old 
campaigner, Gillette, 2.11%. 

Alzamont, 2:144%, was recently purchased by 
Mr. A. C. Tillinghast, of Providence, R. I., for 
road use. The price paid was $2,250. 

Mr. J. H. Thompson, of Washington, D. C., 
recently purchased a team of geldings in 
New York, which showed a quarter in 36 sec- 
onds. 

Dr. H. H. Kane’s great little mare Dariel, 
2:07%, by Alcander, has shown just as great 
qualities as a road mare on the New York Speed- 
way as she did as arace mare in the Grand Cir- 
cuit, In a recent brush she pulled a wagon a 
quarter in 30% seconds, 

Chanty, 2:1314%, owned by the Tammany 
Chieftain, Mr. Richard Croker, is showing con- 
siderable cleverness as a road horse. 

The brown horse Brunehild, 2.201/, owned 
by Mr. M. C. Boynton, is seen frequently on 
the New York Speedway, and it requires a 
high-class roadster to show in front of him. 

Mr. George C, Flynt, of Monson, Mass., finds 
great pleasure in owning some good light har- 
ness horses. Mr. Flynt is a member of the well- 
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known W. N. Flynt Granite Co. He owns the 
fast pacer Miss Alice, 225%, by Alcantara- 
Topsey Knox. 

Including reduced records, thirty-eight stal- 
lions have trotted official miles in 2.15, or bet- 
ter, this season. There are one hundred new 
2.10 performers, including pacers. ‘The fastest 
mile of the year was not that of Searchlight, in 
2.02, as has been recorded by many publica- 
tions, but the mile in 200, made by Star 
Pointer, at Charter Oak Park. The fastest 
trotters of the year were Bingen, the six-year- 
old brown stallion, by May King-Young Miss, 
by Young Jim, and The Abbot, six-year-old 
bay gelding, by Chimes-Nettie King, by 
Mambrino King. Both trotted to race records 
of 206%. Five animals trotted to new records 
better than 2:08, while eighteen trotted to new 
records of 2:10, or better. Among the pacers 
four took new records of 2:05, or better, 
Bumps, Searchlight and Anaconda reducing 
their records to 2.034%. Lady of the Manor, 
the chestnut mare by Mambrino King, estab- 
lished a new pacing record for mares, placing 
it at 2.04%. Little Squaw, the bay filly by 
Kewanee Boy, made a new record for three- 
year-old pacing fillies, placing the markat 2:09. 
Miss Rita, by J. J. Audubon, held the record at 
2.0934 for two years. Of the pacers raced in 
1899, twenty have taken records of 2:10, or bet- 
ter, and five of these, records of 2.05, or better. 
The fastest new 2:10 pacer for the year was 
The Maid, a bay four-year-old mare by Hal 
Index-Frankie, by St. Elmo. She made a 
record of 2:053/. Of the new 2:i0 performers 
six took records faster than 2:07, 

The pacing mare Sally Toler, 2.06%, by Ash- 
land Wilkes, is to be mated with the champion 
trotting stallion, Directum, 2.05%. 

Jubilee Wilkes, 2.11%, one of the fastest 
wagon horses on the New York Speedway, died 
recently of an acute attack of colic. He was 
owned by Mr. Charles Weiland. 

The chestnut gelding Hard Tinfes, 2:23%, by 
Counseilor, the property of Mr. William Deasy, 
is said to be a Philadelphia champion, inas- 
much as he has won more races to wagon than 
any,other horse in that city. 

The Board of Review, of the National Trot- 
ting Association, will hold its regular annual 
meeting at the Murray Hill Hotel, New York, 
commencing at 10 A. M., December sth. 

Billy Andrews, the four-year-old colt, with a 
record of 2:06%, by Bow Bells, has gone into 
winter quarters perfectly sound. 

A new driving 


association was recently 
organized at Newburg, N. Y., with Messrs. 
Charles H. Hanford, E. D. W. Rose, Alfred 
H. Perkins, Thomas McKenzie, and James A, 
Ramsdell as directors. 


East Jamestown, N Y., contains a large 
number of enthusiastic horsemen and some 
high-class horses, Of late there has been con- 
siderable argument as to who owned the better 
ones, and, to settle further dispute, two matches 
were recently arranged and decided at the half- 
mile track. Mr. G. W. Hayward’s Surprise 
won the first event in straight heats, beat- 
ing Mr. Henry Sturdevant’s Lil. The second 
event was between horses owned by Mr. John 
3erg. NATHAN A. COLE. 
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YACHTING. 


The Ineffectual Races for the “America’s” Cup. * 


COMM, J. PIERPONT MORGAN, N. Y. Y, C, 


UESDAY, October 3d, was the day ap- 
pointed for the first race between Sham- 
rock and Columbia, Enthusiasm ran 
high. The biggest fleet on record made 
Sandy Hook lightship its rendezvous, 

It was a great demonstration. Half an hour 
before the start Captain Robley D. Evans, 
whose business it was to keep the course clear, 
began his operations. By his directions the 
revenue cutters and torpedo-boats under his 
command hustled among the flotilla of excur- 
sion boats and yachts like collies among a flock 
of sheep, and began to make order out of chaos, 
The orders were to keep a course of two miles 
of open water free from intruding vessels, and, 
as the course was down the New Jersey coast, 
the excursion craft divided into two lines, one 
steering inshore while the other division made 
an offshore course,Captain Evans’ vessels mark- 
ing either line. It may be said here that owing to 
the splendid arrangements of this smart naval 
officer and his efficient staff, the competing 
yachts were never interfered with, and that 
neither vessel had the least cause for complaint. 
Sir Thomas Lipton and Mr. Iselin were grate- 
ful for the excellent work of the patrol service, 
and complimented Captain Evans highly. The 
captain has a commanding voice which, through 
the medium of a giant megaphone, was heard 
more than a mile off, and awed all against 
whom it was directed, 

Pleasant words also were said of the Regatta 
Committee, former Commodore Kane, Irving 
Grinnell and Chester Griswold, whose trying 
task was accomplished with the skili and punc- 
tuality born of talent andlong experience. No 
commendation is too high for the intrinsic 
merit of the work they accomplished. 

Governor Roosevelt entertained on the de- 
spatch boat Do/phin the Earl of Minto, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, and Lady Minto and 
a large party. Among the steam yachts out 
were Commodore Morgan’s Corsazr, W. K. 
Vanderbilt's ’a/zant, John P, Duncan’s Kan- 


* The races that resulted in the victory for the Co- 
/umbia are dealt with on pages 223 to 231 in the body of 
this magazine. 


awha, Howard Gould's Nagara, George 
Gould’s Atalanta, John Jacob Astor's Nour- 
mahal, Amzi L Barber's Sapphire, E. C. 
Benedict’s Onezda, Lloyd Phoenix’s /nufrepid, 
A. J. Drexel’s Margarita, Henry Walter's 
Narada, and fifty others, The schooner yacht 
Coronet, which beat Dauntless in a memora- 
ble transatlantic race, and the old cup defender 
Vzgzlant, were among the sailing craft present. 

Sir Thomas Lipton did not sail on Shamrock, 
because he said that his presence aboard might 
cmbarrass the crew. ‘There is no sham or pre- 
tence about this shrewd and kindly man of the 
world. He is not a racing yachtsman like Mr, 
Iselin, and he was aware that he would have 
been of no use on the deck of his challenger 
but simply extra weight. Thus it was that he 
preferred to sail on his saucy steam yacht £rzx 
and watch the race from her lofty bridge. 

The big excursion steamer Aepudblic went 
out each day carrying the members and guests 
of the New York Yacht Club. She was in com- 
mand of Mr. J. V. S, Oddie, the popular secre- 
tary of the club, who made things very pleas- 
ant for all who were lucky enough to lx 
aboard. 

The first race was to be to windward or lee- 
ward and back, or vice versa, and was to be re- 
sailed, in case the start was prevented by fog or 
the race was not finished within the time limit 
of five and one-half hours, until an actual con- 
clusion was reached. 

The wind was northeast, blowing about nine 
miles an hour, and the course was signaled S. 
S. W. from the committee tug. The mark boat 
was started with the float and ball to log off 15 
knots and designate the turning point, while 
another tugboat, with two red balls on her stay, 
was standing by for orders to precede the 
yachts and pilot them on their course. The 
reason for this was that the compasses of the 
yachts were unreliable because of the local at- 
traction of the steel booms, which rendered ac- 
curate adjustment difficult and uncertain. 

The yachts 
were started at 
11:15. Sham- 
rock crossed 
first at 11:15:37. 
and Columbia 
followed at 11 
16:20, Both 
yachts carried 
large club-top- 
sails, that of the 
challenger be- 
ing enormous 
Columbtabroke 
out her balloon 
jib-topsail and 
spinnaker on 
the line, while 
Shamrock, 
though her 
boom was low 
ered to port, did 
notseteitherher 
spinnakerorbal- 
looner, but con- 


HUGH C. KELLY, 


Hon. Sec. and Treas., Royal Ulster ¥,C. 
Sir Thomas |.ipton’s Represent- 
ative on the ** Columbia.” 
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tented herself’with a ‘small jibtopsail, doubtless 
expecting a luffing match, which did not come to 

ss. It was twelve minutes after the start 
when Shamrock set her balloon jibtopsail, and 
by this time it was apparent that the cup de- 
fender was slowly overtaking her, The chal- 
lenger had the easterly position, while Co/um- 
dza preferred the shore end of it. Soon after 
12 o'clock, while off Seabright, she got a south- 
westerly puff. She took in her spinnaker, gybed 
the main boom over to port, set her head sails 
and ran past her rival. It was all pure luck or 
good judgment, I cannot say which, that gave 
her the lead, The wind was fickle and fluky. 
Columdza \uffed in toward the land, Shamrock 
following her example as soon as she got the 
wind, 

Both yachts stood miles out of their 
course on a hunt fora land breeze that came 
not. Thus it happened that when they 
steered for the mark, anchored about three 
miles to the eastward of Deal Beach, they 
had to gybe their main booms over to star- 
board to fetch it. Columéza rounded first 
at 1:37:57, Shamrock following at 1:39:58, or 
2m, 1s. astern, The cup defender had also 
gained the 43 seconds she was behind at the 
start. 

Now came a series of short tacks, in which 
the challenger made the initiative in every in- 
stance. Both vessels seemed to point equally 
high and there was very little difference in 
their speed. It was, however, too fluky a wind 
to speak with the authority of accuracy. Suf- 
fice it to say that at 2:45:40,when the boats split 
tacks for the first time, Co/umdéza standing in- 
shore on the starboard tack and her rival off- 
shore on the port board, the cup defender was 
a good sturdy half-mile to windward. The 
masthead man thought he saw catspaws on the 
water just under the beach, so they steered for. 
the longed-forlandbreezewhichgenerallycomes 
from the Jersey sand dunes in the afternoon, 
following previous hours of doldrums, But the 
breeze wasn’t there. In its place was a ‘‘ bald 
spot,” in which for several minutes Columbia 
stood up straight as a steeple, with her sails 
flapping idly as she lazily rolled in the shore 
swell 

While this was happening to the defender, 
the challenger had Fitien in with a rare good 
stroke of ‘‘ Lipton luck.” She got a merry lit- 
tle breeze while her opponent was becalmed, 
and all aboard bestirred themselves to make 
the most of it, the result being that Sham- 
rock, when next the yachts came together, 
was a stout half-mile to windward of the 
Bristol craft. 

Still Co/uméza worked up her leeway slowly 
but surely, and when at 4:45 the gun was fired 
that declared the match off, both yachts were 
on equal terms, with Co/uméza holding the 
weather position. 

What I gathered from a study of the day’s 
doings, taking cognizance of all the flukes, was 
that in light winds the defender was a little 
better in all points of sailing than the chal- 
lenger. This was nota case of being a prophet 
after the event, for I had already written my 
views quite emphatically and signed my name 
to them, too! 

After the race was declared off the yachts 
were towed inside the Horseshoe to their an- 
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chorage. The Regatta Committee issued the 
following official figures : 

Elapsed 

Turn. Time. 
H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S, 

Shamrock 11315337 1239258 2:eqier 
Columbia 11316320 1:37:57 2221237 

Columbza’s gain in fifteen miles, 2m. 44s. 

On the following morning the newspapers, 
which had made a practice of hounding Cap- 
tain Barr ever since he sailed Co/umdza in her 
first race with Defender, continued theirattacks. 
They also began to sneer at Mr, Iselin and the 
amateur yachtsmen whom he carried with him 
on Columbia. Some of them fell so low as to 
insult Mrs, Iselin, who sailed with her husband. 
I failed to see any reason to complain of the 
handling of the cup defender, Every manceu- 
vre was executed smartly and handily, It was 
really marvelous to read these criticisms. The 
amount of advice given to Iselin and Barr about 
the sailing of Co/umdbza was surprising. The 
bulk of it came from so-called ‘yachting sharps” 
who know nothing about a boat, but have picked 
up a little yachting jargon. ‘They ought to be 
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rechristened ‘‘ yachting flats.” The real sail- 
ors and yachtsmen who were writing up the 
race did not indulge in uncalled-for criticisms. 
Neither did theyscold. Nor didthey give advice. 

Nat Herreshoff isa skilled yachtsman. W. 
Butler Duncan sailed Defender all summer, 
and Woodbury Kane, Newberry D. Thorne and 
Herbert C. Leeds are all able yachtsmen. 
These represented the amateur element aboard 
the Co/umoéza during all her races, while Hugh 
C. a the honorary secretary and treasurer 
of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, represented 
Sir Thomas Lipton aboard the cup defender. 

While abusing the personnel of Co/umdia 
these critics indulged in what seemed to me to 
be extravagant praise of the skilled yachtsman- 
ship displayed by the skippers and crew of 
Shamrock, The challenger was capitally hand- 
led, it is true,as was only to be expected of 
such smart and experienced men as Hogarth 
and Wringe, aided by Ben Parker, sailing mas- 
ter of the Kaiser’s yacht Meteor, Mr. J. Con- 
nell, the famous Clyde amateur, Thomas Rat- 
sey, the expert sailmaker. H. M. McGildow. 
ney was also aboard, while Harry F. Lippitt 
represented the Co/uméza and the New Fock 
Yacht Club. 

On October 4th a new mainsail was bent and 
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tried on Co/umdza, while the gear of Shamrock 
was generally overhauled and her lower mast 
was fitted withan extra new pair of spreaders 
to strengthen it. The schooner yacht America, 
which won the Cup in 1851, came into the 
Horseshoe, and Sir Thomas Lipton boarded 
her and paid his respects to her owner, Colonel 
Butler Ames. Later in the day he went out for 
a sail in her, and expressed his admiration of 
the famous old boat. 


SECOND DAY—THURSDAY, OCT. 5TH. 


The wind was light on Thursday, when the 
yachts came together again off Sandy Hook 
lightship. Its direction was N. W. by W., so 
the course was signaled S. E. by E. The at- 
mosphere was hazy, and the ocean smooth as a 
horse-pond. Co/umdza flaunted a larger club- 
topsai! than she had set on the first race, while 
Shamrock was satisfied with the same sail of 
that ilk, which had done her such excellent 
service before. 

The starting signal was made at 11 o'clock, 
Columbza slowly crossing the line at 11:00:53. 
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followed by Shamrock at 11:01:05. Both boats 
had spinnaker booms lowered to port, and each 
had set a balloon jibtopsail. The challenger 
was first with her spinnaker, breaking it out 
nearly a minute before her rival. 

There was soon a goodly gap between the 
craft, Shamrock being slowly and surely left 
behind. At last Ssamrock began a luffing 
match, standing in toward the Long Island 
shore, which caused ‘‘ Fighting Bob” Evans, 
the chief of the patrol fleet, on the cutter J/an- 
ning, to exclaim: ‘‘ Why, dash my buttons if 
they aren’t heading for Nantucket lightship, 
about six points off their course!” 

But lufing was of no avail. The wind be- 
came paltry and fluky, and finally petered out. 
Then both yachts were under the ban and the 
curse of a calm. 

By and by the wind came out dead ahead, and 
quite unexpectedly, too. Columdza in the lead 
caught a puff which, striking heron the lee 
bow and filling her jibtopsail, turned her right 
round on her heel. 

‘‘Oh, my eyes and limbs!” exclaimed 
‘*Fighting Bob,” ‘‘if she isn’t turning back!” 
_ The old Bristol girl soon got herself out of 
irons and was once more her own sweet self 
again. 


Owing tothis sudden shift of wind it now be- 
came an almost dead beat to the outward mark, 
The new breeze was soft, but not fluky. That 
is, it blew with fair persistence, but no persua- 
sive force from one quarter, but it was faint as 
the breath of a new-born babe. The race from 
this time—2:45—degenerated into a drifting 
match. An hour later the two yachts came 
within hailing distance of each other, and with- 
out the aid of a megaphone, seeing that it was 
a matter of impossibility to finish the race 
within the time limit, the outer mark being 
two or three miles ahead and not being visible 
from the boat I was on, it was agreed to give 
up and go homeward. Thus the honors were 
easy. Shamrock was a biscuit toss towindward, 
but next morning the sea critics before men- 
tioned gave up the Cup as already lost, one of 
them describing Co/umdbza as ‘‘ groggy, but 
still in the ring.” 

It is hard to realize the effrontery of these 
basketball and lawn-tennis ‘‘experts” in pre- 
suming to find fault with the yachtsmanship of 
professional sailors like Hogarth and_ Barr. 
But they did it. One clique, when Columdza 
came out ahead, gave credit to the boat and not 
the skipper. ‘‘ He can’t lose, no matter what a 
lubber he may be!” was the cry. ‘‘ The Herres- 
hoff shape wz// win!” 

When Shamrock forged ahead in the flukes 
the slogan of the lubbers was: ‘‘ Look at the 
magnificent seamanship displayed by Sham- 
rock. If they would only change crews Co/um- 
éza would beat her 20 minutes in 20 miles!” I 
presume they wanted Mr. Iselin or Captain 
Barr to put on ten-fathom stilts and get out 
and shove. 

On Friday the wind blew so hard from north- 
east that Co/umdza, for prudential reasons, was 
towed from the Horseshoe to an anchorage off 


. Bay Ridge. Shamrock, however, remained in 


the Horseshoe. 
THIRD DAY—SATURDAY, OCT, 7TH. 


When the starting gun was fired at 11:20 on 
Saturday, aten-knot breeze blew from N.N. E., 
the course being to leeward S.S. W. Both 
yachts carried big clubtopsails. Co/umdza 
crossed first at 11:21:02, breaking out a balloon 
jibtopsail. Shamrock crossed 17 seconds 
astern with a baby jibtopsail set. Spinnakers 
were set to starboard 20 minutes after the 
start, Co/umdéza being first to break hers out. 
Shamrock, instead of hoisting the spinnaker 
flying, as is the custom with Britishers, mast- 
headed it in stops. When the crew tried to 
break it out the upper stops wouldn’t part, so it 
had to be lowered to the crosstrees in order 
that the stops might be cut. It was slow work 
before the wind, Shamrock gaining on her op- 
ponent and holding in to the land so far that at 
1 o'clock she had to gybe to fetch the mark. 

Shamrock made the worst turn round a mark 
ever seen in an international race, but Co/um- 
éza cut right in between the challenger and the 
baoy, showing conclusively that no lubber was 
at the wheel. The times were: Shamrock, 
1:36:25; Columdbza, 1:36:39. After a number of 
short tacks Shamrock stood inshore in search 
of a land breeze, which didn’t turn up. Colum- 
éza_ stood offshore and got an eastérly slant 
which put her well in the lead. It will be 
noted that Shamrock made the same error of 
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judgment as Co/umdza did on the first race, and 
which caused a howl of execration on those in 
command. The wind was very fluky. Later 
on it died out. When, at 4:30, the race was 
called off, both yachts were drifting, with Co- 
lumoza a little to windward. 


A WEEK OF FOG, 


On October 9th-the representatives of both 
clubs met at the New York Yacht Club and 
agreed to sail races on every succeeding week- 
day after October 12th until the series was 
finished. On October roth there was no race 
because of fog. Neither yacht left her anchor- 
age, and at 11:28 the Regatta Committee post- 
poned the race until the following racing day, 
October 12th, The fog once more was too thick 
forastart. On Friday, October 13th, and Satur- 
day, October 14th, there was also fog and the 
yachts remained at anchor. During the fog of 
October 12th the steamer W. Fletcher, with 
Lord Charles Beresford and a large party of 
Sir Thos, Lipton’s guests aboard, collided with 
the Thirty-ninth street ferry-boat West Brook- 
Sa Nobody was hurt, but the Fletcher was 

amaged so much that her passengers had to 
be transferred to a tug, which carried them 
safely tothe Erzm, The White Ladye on the 
same day ran into the revenue cutter J/an- 
ning, lost her bowsprit, and did a little dam- 
age to the Manning. 

The races of October 16th and 17th are de- 
scribed in the body of this issue, pp. 227-8. 

ONE MORE FLUKE—OCT, IQTH. 

A light breeze from N. W. and pleasant 
weather were encountered by the much reduced 
fleet that went out to Sandy Hook to see what 
was hoped to be the final race. The course 
was once more fifteen miles to leeward and 
back, the direction being S. E. by S. The 
force of the wind was only seven miles an hour 
when the starting gun was fired at 11 o’clock. 
Columdza crossed first at 11:01:33, with spin- 
naker boom on the starboard side and break- 
ing out her balloon jibtopsail on the line. 
Shamrock was handicapped two seconds, her 
start being timed at 11:02:00, The challenger 
also broke out a balloon jibtopsail at the start 
and followed her opponent, which was steering 
a course at least three points to the windward 
of S. E. by S. At 11:50 both set spinnakers to 
starboard, and stood away on their correct 
course. The wind wafted them along very 
slowly, but all the gain was on Co/umdza's side, 
the extra weight of new lead seeming to be a 
detriment to Shamrock in such light weather. 
At 12:45 both yachts gybed over and reset spin- 
nakers to port. At1:35 they gybed over again 
and hung out spinnakers to starboard. Co/lum- 
é¢a took in her spinnaker and set a baby jib- 
topsail when close to the mark, which she luffed 
round at 2:24:45, Shamrock executing a similar 
shift of sails and rounding at 2:31:03. Columdza 
kept on the starboard tack, heading well up for 
the finishing line. Shamrock, however, stood 
inshore on the port tack for nearly ten minutes. 
This proved to be a serious error, as the longer 
she stood in the more she broke off, as the wind 
headed her, her opponent all the time coming 
up, until at last she was able to get a No. 2 jib- 
topsail and lay her course to the lightship. 
Columéza thus, by better judgment, combined 
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with faster footing, gained a lead of quite two 
miles, and kept it up until 4:34, when the race 
was called, her distance from the lightship 
being about three miles. Thus the race once 
more came to an impotent conclusion. It 
showed, however, that the additional lead had 
made Shamrock considerably slower as a drifter 
in fluky weather. Italso proved that Columbia 
was a powerful reacher in almost a flat calm. 
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The decisive race was sailed on October 2oth, 
As told in the body of this issue, pp. 223-231, 
Columbza won in a rattling breeze by 6m. 18s. 

Personally, I believe that the Shamrock is 
capable of being tuned up to a higher pitch of 
efficiency and that she was not seen at her best 
in these waters. The unfortunate illness of 
Mr. Fife, who was confined to his bed by in- 
flammatory rheumatism during all the races, 
prevented him from making changes in her 
trim which might have radically improved her. 
She had only a few trial spins and was a crude 
and unknown quantity when she came to the 
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line on the firstrace. Lord Dunraven declined 
to allow Sir Thomas Lipton to use Valkyrie 
777, as a trial horse. although he offered to pur- 
chase her at a fair price. Thus Shamrock was 
badly handicapped. . 

On the other hand, Co/umdza had the most 
severe drilling and tuning-up a racing yacht 
was ever subjected to, in which the Defender, 
handled magnificently, was of paramount ad- 
vantage. A. J. KEngALy. 





OUTING FOR DECEMBER. 
GOLF. 


THE WOMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIP. Miss Lucy Herron, Cincinnati Golf Club-- 
9 4.8 3 5,65 855 
HIS subject in its broad aspects has been 6 35 6 § 7 6—53— 
dealt with in the body of this 1ssue of Miss Eunice Terry, Ardsley Club— 
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. acks the fu details, w ue are oO Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, Baltusrol Golf Club— 
importance for many reasons. We therefore ‘ 60) = G56 6 Gee 
append, in tabulated form, the entire contest 5 6 6 5 6 § 7 § 5—50—108 
and the plan of the links of Bala: Mrs Margaret M. Riley, Phila Country Club— 
: j 636745 6 § 75:2 
. — al — s7 6 5 © 0 7 6 Q=57—109 
WOMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIP RECORD, 1899. 
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D. Maxwell, Nassau Country Club— 
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Mrs. W illiam Shippen, Morris County Golf Club— 
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_ Miss Edith meni Philadelphia Country Club— 
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Miss Elsa Hurlbut, “Mantis County Golf Club— 
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1. Supplee, Philadelphia Cricket Club— 
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McLane, Baltimore Country Club— 
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In the ‘‘long driving” contests all the first 
dozen exceeded the records of 1897 and 1898. 


Yds. Ft. In. 
Miss Marion Oliver, Albany Country = - as 8 
“ Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock Hills.... 162 se 
*“ Louisa A. Wells, Brookline C...... 154 
* K.R. Rowland, Fairfield County.. 149 
Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, Baltusrol ... 145 
‘** G.H. Francis, Brookline C. C 142 
* R. I. Carter, Cincinnati G. C. ...... 142 
Miss Florence Bell, Phila. Country 140 
* Frances C. Griscom, Merion C. C.. 140 
Mrs. J. Newman, Harbor Hill. ‘chan eae 
Miss Clara Longworth, Cincinnati 140 
* Ruth Underhill, Nassau C C. . 138 
* E. M. Supplee, Phila. Cricket C.... 136 
Gertrude H. Fiske, Concord G. C.. 136 
‘“ Emma Kirk, Onwentsia Club 136 
Mrs. Miles White, Jr., Elkridge F. H.C. 135 
Miss A. I. Ric shardson, Phila. Cricket .. 132 
Mrs. P. C. Madeira, Huntingdon Valley 
- Ronald H. Barlow, Merion C. 
Miss Grace B. Keyes, Concord G. C 
* Genevieve Hecker, Wee Burn 3 
Mrs. a3 H. Harris, Phila. Cricket 129 
sid . Berg, Nutley Golf Club.. 126 
Miss G. M. Bishop, Brookline Country. 126 
‘* Fanny K. McLean, Balto. Country. 128 
Helen F. Bishop, Brookline. .. . 126 
“* M. M. Riley, Phila. Country........ 125 
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In the ‘‘approaching and putting” contest 

ae the task was to get three balls over a bunker 

The next sixteen entitled to compete for and hole them out from 50, 55 and 60 yards 

Women’s Golf Association Trophy made from the cup in less than ten strokes. After a 
following scores : long series of tries, only two succeeded. 


Miss M. S. Spence, Merion Cricket Club— APPROACHING AND PUTTING. 


> 2 6 > — 
s 38S 2 $3 ce Miss May Barron, Ardsley Club.....0....00s0000..-- 
7 53 Mrs. T. G. Condon, Tuxedo Golf ag 
Miss K. M. Rowland, Fairfield County Golf Club— Miss Jane H. Swords, Morris County.. 
Out. ‘ 9 6 7 3 6 6 7 7-56 Mrs. F. R. Shattuck, Cape May G. C 
cages kak eeeeeethne eee 6 5 6 5 5 6 6 6 7—52—108 Miss Grace B. Keyes, Concord G. C 
aes R. H. Barlow, Merion Cricket Club— Beate ove ey a 
Ou 6 eee Behe : illis, Morris County 
8 6 6 6 3 Edith Burt, Philadelphia Country.. 
3 S 9% 57h o F.C. Griscom, Merion Cricket .........+.. 
Mrs. J. E. Griener, Baltimore Golf Club— Annie P. R. Spence, Merion Cricket ..... 
Out -6 75 5 5 7 6 6 9—s6 Florence Bell, Philadelphia Country .......... 
7 6 4 5—5a—108 Mrs. W.J. Berg, Nutley Golf Club............... 











THE LINKS 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


Garden City Links was the scene of the 
Fourth Intercollegiate Championships of 1899, 
from October 24th to 28th. 

Yale was drawn against Princeton and the 
latter won, 6 points to 4. Harvard was drawn 
against Columbia and the former won, 14 points 
too. One or two holes up counted 1 point, three 
or four 2 points, five or more 3 points. 

The summary of the Princeton-Yale match 
by points was: 


YALE. 


.M. Robertson 


PRINCETON, 
Points 
C;: Griaweld.. 1% 60200... 
C. Stuart... . L. Cheney 
Percy Pyne, 2d . Hitchcock, 
J ZL . C. Havemeyer 
W. D. Dahigren BYCTB ic cscccctccevcas 
Myers 
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In the Harvard-Columbia match the edduie 
were : 


HARVARD COLUMBIA, 
Points 
G. G. Hubbard 
C. T. Richardson 
George Clark, Jr.. 


C. R. Henderson, Jr. 
W. Wadsworth... 


WOON 5050: 349 000%./a 25 , 
The concluding match resulted as follows : 


HARVARD. PRINCETON. 
HP: 
Hubbard 
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For the individual championships there were 
twenty-four starters. The qualifying round at 
— play reduced these to the following 
eight 


C, Hitchcock, Jr., Yale— 
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J] A. Edwards, Columbia— 


37-46—86 


4 6 4-4! 
5 4 6 5 6 3—45—86 

The remainder of the contest was at match 
play. 

First match play round, intercollegtate champion- 
ship, Percy R. Pyne, 2d, Princeton, beat James A. Ed- 
wards, Columbia, 4 up and 2to play; Charles Hitch- 
cock, Jr., Yale, beat E. M. Byers, Yale, 4up and 3 to 
play; John Stuart, Princeton, beat ‘I. M. Robertson. 
Yale,6 up and 5 to play; JamesG. Averell, Harvard, 
beat G. G. Hubbard, Harvard, 6 up and 4 to play. 

Semi-final round—Pyne beat Hitchcock, 1 
Averell beat Stuart, 5 up and 4 to play. 

In the finals Pyne beat Averell. 


up 


ME 
7 
Extra hole—Pyne, 4; Averell, 6. 


THE WINTER SEASON IN THE SOUTH, 


The resuit of the arrangements on the Florida 
Golf Links was so eminently satisfactory that 
much larger numbers will follow the circuit in 
the coming season, and St. Augustine, Ormond, 
Palm Beach, Miami, Key West, and Nassau, 
will be the scenes of contests on improved 
courses. Nor will Florida alone be an attraction 
during the inclemency of the Northern winter. 
Lakewood has its devotees, whilst North Caro- 
lina golfers are preparing for incursion. of win- 
ter. ALBION, 
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ROD AND GUN. 


WINTER FISHING NOTES, 
few anglers, and 
only those who search 
afar for sport, are 
aware of the facilities 
for fishing during the 
winter months exist- 
ing within compara- 
tively easy reach of 
their orthern 
homes. Nor is this 
ignorance confined to 
the want of knowl- 
edge of places, but 
includes the fishing 
outfit necessary for 
an outing to more southern local cities. Such 
anglers infer that a long journey and an 
expensive outfit must be undertaken and pur- 
chased, when neither one nor the other is 
imperative. The tackle to be used in more 
southern waters is that of the salt-water angler 
of the North when fishing in the coast waters 
of the South, or that handled by the angler for 
black bass in the fresh water of the Northern 
States, varied only when fish of either enormous 
or very small size are to be captured, and this 
is merely a grade of judgment as to the relative 
strength of line and water gear. 

A few hours’ ride on the railroad will bring 
the tourist angler to Hampton Roads, where, 
during the months of December and January, 
excellent fishing will be found for all the varieties 
of salt-water fish that visit the coasts of New 
York and New Jersey earlier in the season. A 
trip to any of the rivers emptying into the 
Chesapeake Bay will be rewarded by catches 
of striped bass of enormous size. A visit to 
the fish market in Baltimore, Md., a few sea- 
sons ago, rewarded the writer with a sight of 
three striped bass, locally called ‘‘ rockfish,” 
the average weight of them being go lbs.—270 
lbs. They were, of course, taken in nets by 
the market fishermen, but a striped bass of 50 
to 60 lbs. is frequently caught on rod and line 
in the creeks and rivers of Eastern Virginia. 

Passing on from Hampton Roads through 
the Dismal Swamp Canal te Lake Drummond, 
very fine fishirg is had for big-mouthed black 
bass, which grow here toa large size. Albe- 
marle Sound, further on, may be said to swarm 
with fish, and it is here that the United States 
Fish Commission carries on spawning work 
among salt-water fishes, making a specialty of 
the striped bass. Through the Sound and along 
the coast to Charleston there is excellent fishing 
for the salt-water trout—a brother of our North- 
ern weakfish—sheepshead, hogfish, sea porgies, 
and other varieties of the coast fishes. In the 
harbor of Charleston, at Port Royal, near 
Beaufort, S. C., at Tybee Isiand, located at the 
mouth of the Savannah River, and in the inlets, 
bays and sounds,from the Savannah River to the 
St. John’s, may be found grand sport for the 
salt-water angler. 

Drawing a parallel line, stretching south in 
the interior, and distant 50 to 100 miles from 
the coast line previously iadicated, we will find 
many fresh-water localities where the black 
bass, locally called ‘trout,” ‘‘chub,” and 
“perch,” abound, as well as the strawberry 


bass, sometimes called ‘‘ brim,” and other small 
fishes. The white perch of the upper and lower 
Chesapeake, caught in 4o to 75 feet of water, 
grow to a weight of two and a half lbs., and 
are a most delicious pan fish, surpassing, we 
think, the celebrated ‘‘Cape May Goody,” 
which is the spot or Lafayette of more northern 
localities, where, strange to state, they do not 
excel in flavor the common small breakfast fish 
of other varieties. 

In the interior of North Carolina, particularly 
in the French Broad River, which is within the 
area stated, the rainbow trout is reported as 
being numerous, and in the more western 
streams of the same State the native trout 
(Salmo fontinalis) is caught in large numbers. 

Thus we see that, within six to thirty-six 
hours from New York, the angler will find de- 
lightful sport during the early winter months, 
and later on in the season the interior of 
Florida and the east or west coast of the State 
will yield bountifully to the rod. The height 
of the fishing season, however, particularly on 
the coast, does not commence until February, 
and will be referred to in a later issue. 


RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Gun clubs have existed since the time when 
the memory of man runs not to the contrary, but 
anew movement is on foot to encourage skill 
with the rifle and other high-power firearms by 
the establishment of long-distance ranges for 
practice. San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Pittsburg have taken the lead in this move- 
ment, and Chicago is following suit on a scale 
commensurate with its position and importance. 
The object is a desirable one and likely to ef- 
fect permanent and national as well as sporting 
good. 

FLORIDA GAME PROTECTION. 


There is no portion of the United States 
where it is more important that game laws 
should be enacted and enforced than Florida, 
where abundance of game could easily be se- 
cured and preserved. The subject is of no less 
commercial than of sporting importance, There 
is no reason why Florida should not become 
the midwinter Maine and thousands of dollars 
would follow the result. A new organization 
having these objects in view.has been organ- 
ized under the title of the St. John’s County 
Game Protective Association. We wish it suc- 
cess. 

DUCK, 

The season on the Chesapeake Flats opened 
on November ist, and canvas backs, red heads, 
black heads, and other ducks have arrived in 
abundance. The prospects are reported to be 
more than usually good, 


MAINE, 


Big game in the Maine woods, thanks to pro- 
tective legislation and its enforcement, is plen- 
tiful; more so than for a number of years past. 
The shrewd Easterners enjoy good sport them- 
selves and know full well the important mone- 
tary bearing it has upon the prosperity of their 
State. 

NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The Connecticut State Field Trials Club 
have elected the following officers: President, 





KENNEL 


E. K. Sperry ; Secretary and Treasurer, John E, 
Bassett ; First Vice-President, Dr. James E. 
Hair ; Second Vice-President, F. M. Chapin ; 
Board of Governors, William G. Comstock, E. S. 
Gordon, W. S. Hawley. 


At the annual meeting of the American 


Coursing Club, held in the Oriental Hotel, Oc- 
tober 21st, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, H. C. Lowe; 
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Vice-President, W. J. Erwin; Secretary, H. G. 
Nichols ; Treasurer, Roy S. Avery ; Executive 
Committee, Dr. Q. Van Hummell, Sam F. 
Handy, Benjamin O'Keefe, S.' F. Bartels and 
Cecil A, Lyons. 

We would remind our readers that entries to 
the United States trials will close about Decem- 
ber 15th. Mr. W. B, Stafford is the Secretary, 
and his address is Trenton, Tenn. 


KENNEL. 


THE BEAGLE FIELD 
HE rabbit dog far 
excellence is the 
beagle, that delight- 
ful little edition of 
the fox-hound, with the har- 
monic voice of the clarion 
and the eye of the fawn. 
There is no wonder that 
year by year his popularity increases. His 
merits, whether asa sporting dog or as a gentle, 
bright and interesting companion, only require 
to be known to be appreciated. He has been 
having his sporting day, or rather week, in the 
tenth annual field trials of the National Beagle 
Club, which were held at Hempstead, Long 
Island, N. Y., October 23d to 28th. The Hon. 
W. C, Whitney granted permission for the trials 
to be run over his estate at Wheatley Hills; and 
as the grounds are well stocked with rabbits, 
none of the events had to be called off, as was the 
case last year, for lack of game; in fact, rabbits 
were found in such numbers that there was 
very little delay between races, and the whole 
meeting proved a great success. 


The entries were larger than ever before and 
included more high-class dogs than usual, con- 
sequently the competition in most of the trials 
was very keen ; especia!ly was this the case in 
the thirteen-inch class, The judges, Messrs. 
G. B. Appleby and B. S. Turpin, had many 
close decisions to consider, but their awards 
proved quite satisfactory, 


The attendance on each day was larger than 
usual, and included many ladies who were yet 
lingering at their country seats within riding 
distance of the trial grounds. 


The hounds were measured on the morning 
of the first Cay, and after luncheon the first 
trials were started. A summary follows: 


The Futurity stake—Won by G. Dudley Tilley's 
Ichabod ; Dr. R. L. Bohannan‘s Wise, 2. 


All-age stake, for dogs 15 inches and under that have 
not been placed first in any open class at a recognized 
field trial—Won by Geo. A. Clark's Murray ; Chas. R. 
Stevenson's Woodman, 2; G. F. Reed's Bellmand and 
Prompter, equal 3. 

All-age bitches, 15 inches and under, that have never 
been placed first in any open classat a field trial—Won 
by G. R. Reed’s Scorcher R.; Waldingfield Beagles 
Dahlia, 2 ; Rockridge Kennel’s Lucy L., 3. 


All-age dogs and bitches, 13 inches and under, that 
have not been placed first in any recognized field trials 
—Won by Walkerfield Beagies*’ Orator; G. F. Reed's 
Reed's Fancy, 2; F. H. Taylor's Pinnie, 3 ; Hempstead 
Beagles’ Merry Lass, 4. 

The Derby, open to dogs and bitches 15 inches and 
under, whelped on or after January 1, 1898--Won by 
Wharton Beagles’ Wharton’s Driver ; T. D. Beall’s Doc 
Letts, 2; G. F. Reed’s Reed's Boy, 3. 


Champion stake, for beagles 15 inches or under,which 
have been placed first at any recognized field trial— 


TRIALS. 


Won by D. F. Summer's Belle S.; Rockridge Kennel’s 
Pilot, 2. 

Pack stakes, for teams of four beagles, 15 inches and 
under—Won by the Summers Pack (Summer’s Wood, 
Summer's Bess, Lucy S. and Belle Summers) ; Rock- 
ridge Beagles, 2. 

The National Challenge Cup. for packs of four, per- 
formance in the field 50 per cent., show qualities and 
liveliness 50 per cent.—Won by Rockridge Beagles. 


PET DOG CLUB, 


‘*Pet dogs! What has OuTinG to do with pet 
dogs?” was the remark of a friend of mine, 
and a dog man, too, on my opening, in his 
presence, the schedule of the forthcoming 
show of the American Pet Dog Club, I was 
soon able to convince him that Outinc had 
good reason for a fellow feeling with the pro- 
moters of the cult of the pet dog, because they 
have been wise in their interpretation of the 
word pet. (Indeed, are not all dogs pet?) Un- 
der the constitution of the club and the gener- 
ous interpretation, for instance, are such real 
sporting dogs as ‘‘ Beagles,” than whom no 
greater or more lovable pet could be found in 
all the canine race, true sports as they are, too. 
The cocker spaniel, too, surely is a soft-eyed, 
soft-skinned pet, game dog as he is, to say 
nothing of our old friend the bull terrier and 
the Irish water spaniel. 


THE COLLIE CLUB, 


The collie is not included offidially among 
the pet dogs, but so near is he to the heart of 
the pet lover that there was no difficulty in get- 
ting the co-operation of the club to have him 
shown at the same time and place (the Metro- 


TWO BEAUTIES. 


politan Opera House, New York) as were the 
pets pure and simple. 

The Collie Club deserve acknowledgment 
for two innovations in their schedule, They 
set aside two classes for competition solely by 
dogs from the West and from Canada, a com- 
mendable effort to widen the interest in the 
breed. 





OUTING FOR DECEMBER. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


N the October review I had 
a few words of advice to 
those who were about to 
make lantern slides from the 
negatives taken during the 
summer; and now I have 
something to say to those 
who may desire to employ 
them in entertaining the 
public. I say pudlzc in con- 
tradistinction to private ex- 

hibitions, as what may do 
very well for the one will 
not do for the other. 

For a long time there has 
been, not only here, but in 
other countries, a complaint 
that the interest in lantern ex- 
hibitions has been tailing, 

and various causes have been assigned, The 
knowledge and appreciation of art by the gen- 
eral public have passed that stage at which it 
can be satisfied with such slides as are turned 
out by most professional and all but a very 
few amateur slide-makers, as it recognizes the 
absurdity of representing a summer scene as if 
covered with snow, and will not be satisfied 
with merely the white of the sheet for sky 
and water. The ever-attractive moving figures 
also come in for a share of the blame, as he 
who regards the picture on the screen as simply 
a show will naturally prefer action to repose. 

But, while these and other causes may have 
had something to do with whatever falling off 
there is in the show phase of the lantern, they 
do not touch it in its far more important educa- 
tional and illustrative phases. But the interest 
in these has fallen off, and the cause is not far 
toseek. It isin the lecturer. Toomany seem 
to think that all that is necessary is a good lan- 
tern and a set of more or less good slides, 
whereas that is only part, and the least im- 
portant part, of the equipment. Such men may 
write out what they intend to say, but more 
generally get a printed lecture along with the 
slides, and by the dim light of a lamp placed at 
one side of the screen ‘blunder through it as 
best they can, and at stated periods, either 
ringing a bell or turning on and off a red light 
as an indication that thé slide should be 
changed. 

Whoever wants to succeed as a lantern lec- 
turer must give up all idea of reading, and be 
able to wal& about the platform, his eye on the 
audience, and tell his story without halt or 
hindrance. He should ‘prepare his matter 
thoroughly, learning all about his subject that 
is to be known, and have every item connected 
with every picture so impressed on his memory 
that a look at the picture will at once suggest 
it. Nor should there ever ‘be necessity for a 
signal of any kind for the changing of the slide. 
The lecturer and his assistant who cannot, the 
one convey and the other have conveyed to 
him that information by words apparently in- 
cident to the lecture, are unfit for that kind of 
work, 

The most successful lantern lecturer I ever 


knew—and the halls when he lectured were al- 
ways full, indeed, the last time I saw him on 
the platform, the hall, which held three thou- 
sand, was full to the door, and quite as many 
turned away—prepares his lectures with great 
care, writing them out in full and often polishing 
them up. He never used in one lecture more 
than fifty slides, and on as many cards, about 
the size of an ordinary playing pack, as he had 
slides, jotted such facts as he wished particu- 
larly to remember, These he held in his hand 
as he walked about the platform, glancing at 
each as it became necessary, and turning each 
as each slide was changed. 

My advice, then, to the would-be successful 
lecturer, is this: (1) See that the subject is one 
that shall be popularly interesting, and arrange 
that the slides shall illustrate it, not that it 
shall merely describe them. (2) Learn all that 
is to be known about the subject, and have 
clearly in your mind the relation of every slide 
to the portion of the subject that it is intended 
to illustrate, and (3) Have nothing to do with 
a reading lamp or manuscript on a platform, as, 
if you cannot do without them, you had better 
turn to some other occupation. 


LANTERN SLIDES IN NATURAL COLORS, 


Well-colored lantern slides have a charm not 
possessed by those in monochrome, but those 
that are well colored are few and far between. 
I hear, however, that there will shortly be put 
on the market a simple method by which every 
photographer may make them for himself, and 
of the very highest quality. It is a three color 
method, of the superimposing variety, and the 
camera for the production of the negatives, the 
films, and the dyes with which to stain them, 
are likely to be supplied at a reasonable rate. 

Mr. Sanger Shepherd is the inventor, and 
from the applause at the meeting of the Lcn- 
don Camera Club, before which he gave a dem- 
onstration, it appears to be a great success. The 
description is not sufficiently clear to give an 
idea of the interior arrangement of ‘the camera, 
but the screen is evidently a novelty. Instead 
of the usual three, there is only ore, a com- 

ound, and it is placed in the diaphragm slot. 
t is red in the center, with two concentric 
rings, probably green and blue violet, and the 
relative exposures are got by operating an iris 
diaphragm. 
ilms will be supplied coated with a suitable 
sensitive emulsion, which the photographer 
will further sensitize by immersion in an alka- 
line bichromate; and after development as in 
carbon printing, the transparent tissue is 
stained, each its own color, and the three super- 
imposed and bound together between two plates 
of glass like an ordinary slide. The process, 
from the description at least, seems extremely 
simple, and I have no doubt that in a short 
time colored slides will be the rule, and not the 
exception. 1 shall have more to say about this 
when I have had an opportunity of making 
slides by the new method, 


Dr, Joun Nicot. 





ICE-YACHTING. 


HOW TO LAY OUT AND MEASURE AN ICE-YACHT 
COURSE. 


N many hundreds of ice-yacht races the dis- 
tance sailed is too often only guesswork. 
Of course, there are exceptions, but the 
distances, especially in a triangular course 
sailed several times over, are in many 
cases not accurately measured. A simple ma- 
chine can be made in a few hours which will 
give the correct distance in feet and miles, 
whether the course is to the windward and re- 
turn or a triangular one sailed several times 
over. 





cet cine 





Take any old wheel—I have used a _baby- 
carriage wheel with success—drive good-sized 
wire nails every half-inch in the outside rim of 
the wheel and file them to a sharp point, witha 

rotuberance of a little over a quarter of an 
inch. Fit this wheelon two bars of pine, witha 
cross-piece fora handle. The wheel runs ona 
greased pin at the opposite end of the handle-bar 
(see cut). Now, by calculating that there 
are 5,280 feet in one statute mile and your 
wheel is 3 feet 6 inches in circumference, it 
would have to turn 1508 4 7 times to make one 
mile. The register of the wheel's turns can be 
easily recorded by securely fastening a bicycle 
register toone of the side bars and withascrew 
in one of the spokes, so that it will come in 
contact with each revolution of the wheel. 


ch ae —— 
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The difficult 
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is in keeping a straight line 
from stake to stake over the 
course, This is easily overcome by a simple ma- 
chine that can be made in an hour (see draft), 
It is merely a black pasteboard disk with 
a small eye-hole nailed at one extremity, anda 
screw-eye with two black threads crossed at the 


other, Plant astakeatthestarting line and an- 
other at each turn of the triangle desired. Sight 
the machine (see draft) at second stake and start 
your wheel by assistant at firststake. By keep- 
ing your eye at the peep-hole and lining up 
at first stake, the least deviation from the 
straight line by the operator at wheel can be 
immediately noted, and by raising the left or 
right hand as a signal to the man who is 
propelling the wheel, his course can be kept 
straight. 


The prospect for ice-yachting has never been 
brighter. he many letters I receive from 
every prominent racing man in the United 
States and Canada show that many new yachts 
are building and being bought up from the 
Hudson River and shipped West. 

At the Orange Lake Ice Yacht Club, just 
back of Newburg, on the Hudson, all is ac- 
tivity and the fleet is glistening with new var- 
nish and new silver-plated ironwork. Shaffer, 
Flannagan and Wollie are putting on the fin- 
ishing touches under the careful guidance of 
that sterling and indefatigable racing man, 
Commodore H_ C. Higginson. 

Away up in Canada the sport is still increas- 
ing, and I hear of glowing accounts of the prep- 
arations for this winter’s sport. The leading 
club, the Kingston Ice Yacht Club, is in a more 
than flourishing condition, with a snug bank 
account and increasing membership. There 
will be some warm racing for the International 
Walker Cup and the Calvin Macknee trophy. 
They will also hold an international regatta. 

The Cape Vincent Ice Yacht Club, of New 
York, will have another try this winter with 
their friends of the Kingston Club for the 
Walker Cup. 

The newest organization is the Irondequoit 
Club, of Rochester, N. Y., and they have 
adopted the Hudson River rules and measure- 
ments, with the Orange Lake time-allowance 
rule, for mixed classes. They have a fleet of 
twelve ice-yachts, ranging from 300 to 450 
square feet of sails. 

The Lake St. Clair Ice Yacht Club, at Lake- 
side, Mich., is ready for this winter’s sport of 
swift racing and will contend for many cups 
and pennants. 

At Gull Lake, near Kalamazoo, is the Kala- 
mazoo Ice Yacht Club, who now hold the 
champion pennant of the lake. 

At Bar Harbor, Me., there is a flourishing 
ice-yacht club, the greater part of the boats 
being Hudson River model. Burlington's (Vt.) 
ice-yacht club is known as the Excelsior and 
has a fleet of twenty yachts, 

On Lake George, N. Y., many yachts will be 
seen skimming over its ice-clad surface. 

Winnebago Lake, Wis., is going in strongly 
for ice-yachting this winter, and boasts of sev- 
eral clubs. The most prominent is the Osh- 
kosh Ice Yacht Club. The principal trophies 
are the Evening Wesconsin Cup and the Osh- 
kosh Cup, and club pennant. The club that 
has taken the biggest jump to the front this 
season is the Lake Minnetonka Ice Yacht Club, 
with a new clubhouse. The fleet now numbers 
over thirty yachts of large size. 

At Lake Pepin, Wis., and White Bear Lake, 
Minn., the ice-yachts are in readiness for the 
coming winter. 

I have just received photographs of ice-boats 
from St. Moritz, Switzerland. They are the 
queerest craft that ever ran over the ice The 
hull is eight feet long and the shape of a flat- 
iron, and is entirely boarded over. The sail is 
nearly square and hangs on a wishbone, lateen 
style. The runners are stationary and cut the 
ice with a wedge. The ice is always kept 
like glass, 

H. Percy Asu ey, 





OUTING FOR 


DECEMBER. 


ATHLETICS. 


CORNELL FALL MEETING. 


HE annual fall 

track meeting and 

individual! all- 

round champion- 
ship of Cornell Univer- 
sity was held on the 
Percy Field,October 23. 
One of the best events 
of the day was the 
contest between Berry 
and Torrencein the two- 
mile run. Among the 
new men who showed 
up most prominently 
were E, P. Stowger, W. 
G. Warren, G. T. Pol- 
lard and W. P, Lawson. 

The all-round cham- 
pionship was closely 
contested, only four 
points dividing the first 
four men. The events 
were decided on points of 5, 3, 2, 1, for first, 
second, third and fourth places. H. E. Hast- 
ings won, with a total of 13; G. O. Bueck, 
was second, with 11; A. O. Berry third, with 
10, and C. D. Young fourth, with 9. 

A summary of the events follows: 

too yard dash--Won by C. D. Young, 1902; W. G. 
Warren, 1003, 2; E. N. Joseph, 1901, 3; H. E. Hastings, 
4. Time, 10 2-5s. 

120-yard hurdle—Won by M. W. Buchanan, 1902; A. 
Walton, 1902, 2; J. T. Kelly, 1900, 3; R. Deming, 1900, 4. 
Time, 18 4-ss. ‘ 

220-yard hurdle—Won by H. H. Lyon, 1901; M. W. 
Buchanan, 2. Time, 27 4-5s ; 

220-yard dash—Won by W. P. Lawson, 1903; H. F 
Sommer, 1903, 2; H. E. Hastings, 1901, 3; C. D. Young, 
1902 4. Time, 24S. , 

4g0-yard run—Won by H. E£. Hastings, 1901: C. D. 
Young, 1g02, 2: G. T, Pollard, 1903, 3; H. A. Rogers, 
1902.4. Time, 55S. 

880-yard run—H. E. Hastings, 1901, 1; M. A. Schultz, 
1902, 2; A. F. Brinckerhoff, 1902, 3; J. A. Fitzpatrick, 
1903, 4. Time, 2m. 8 3-58. 

rmile run—Won by A. O. Berry, rg01r: C. C. Tor- 
rence, grad.,2; E. R. Strowger, 1902, 3; S. L. Tuttle, 
igoo, 4. Time, 5m. 2 2-55. 

2-mile run—Won by A. O. Berry, 1901; C. C. Tor- 
rence, grad., 2; D. McMeekin, 1903, 3. Time, rom. 31 4-5S 

Shot-put—Won by G. L. Cleghorn, 1900; G. O. Bueck. 
1go1, 2; C. A. Lueder, 1903, 3; J. G. Utz, tg02, 4. Dis- 
tance, 34ft. 5%in. 2 

Hammer-throw—Won by L. W. Boynton, 1909; E. D. 
Parker, 1902, 2; C. A. Lueder, 1903, 3; R. Deming, 1900, 
4. Distance, rosft. 2%in. 

Discus throwing— Won by J. K. 
horn, 1900, 2; C. A. Tryon, 1g01, 3; 
4. Distance, goft. 3in. 

Running high jump—Won by G. O. Bueck, 1901; J. 
Buschong, 1902, 2; C. A. Lueder, 1903, 3. Distance, sft. 
5%in, 

. Running broad jump—Won by W. T. Kelley, 1900; J. 
C. Bates, 19¢3, 23 Lyons, 1901, 3; G. O. Bueck, 
1901, 4. Distance, 2oft. 7!sin. , 

Pole vault—Won by R. Deming, 1901; W. A. Freder- 

ick, 1903, 23 G. O. Bueck, 1901, 3. Distance, roft. 6in. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

The fall track games of Columbia University 
were held at Berkeley Oval, October 24th. On 
the whole the events were well contested. It 
was evident, from several of the finishes, that 
the handicapper had used great care in mark- 
ing his men. Especially was this noticeable 
in the quarter and 1,000-yard runs. Long man- 
aged to get through his field, but Atkins had 
to give way to the forty-yard man, 

The class championship was won by 1902. 

The summary follows : . 
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Utz, 1902; G. L. Cleg- 
G. S. Whitney, 1901, 


120-yard hurdle race—Won by Hardenberg, ’o2, yvds; 
Hanneman, ’o03, 10vds , 2; Powers, ‘oz, 6yds., 3. ; 

880-vard run, novice (Freshmen)—Won by Bishop, 
‘03; McLintock. ‘o3, 2; Meehan, ’o3, 3. Time, 2m. res. 

One-mile novice bicycle race—Won by Kose, ’o2; 
Waters, ‘o2, 2; Haviland, ’o2, 3. Time. 2m. 24s. 

220-vard hurdie race—Won by Powers, ’o2 (scratch); 
Hanneman, 'o2, isyds., 2. Time, 29 458. 

220-ya1d dash—Won by Delgado, ‘or, gyds.; Van Cise, 
‘or, 16yds , 2; Hatch, ‘o2, r3yds, 3. Time, 23 3-5s. 

1,000-yard run—Won by Marshall, ’o2, 4zoyds; Atkins, 
‘o2 (scratch), 2; Schwerin, *o2, 6oyds., 3. Time, 2m. 27s. 

Two-mile bicycle race, handicap—Won by Rose, ’o2, 
rooy ds. ; Welles,’o1, 5 yds.,2; Hudson,’9g9, 30yds., 3. Time, 
4M. 54 3-5S. 

440-yard run—Won by Long, ’o1 (scratch); McAner- 
ny, ’o2, 20yds., 2; Johnson, ’o2, r5yds, 3. Time, 52 2-5s. 

Two-mile run—Won by Caldwell, ’o2, 225yds.; Igle- 
hart, ’o2, 350yds., 2; Ward, ’o1, L., 3s0yds., 3. Time, rom. 
41 3-55. 

High jump—Won by Grace, ‘or, sft. 64%in.; Harden- 
berg, ’o2, sft. 5%in. (actual jump, sft. 1%in.), 2; Ernst, 
"99, 5ft. gbgin. (actual jump. sft. 244in.), 2. 

Broad jump—Won by Hatch, ’o2, 10ft. 1Y4in. (actual 
jump, 18ft. 34%in.); Grace, ’o1, 18ft 64,in.(actual jump), 
2; Boehm, ‘ou, 1@ft. gin. (actual jump, 16ft. 64in.), 3. 

Pole vault—Won by McLintock, ‘03, oft. 4in. (actual 
jump, 8ft. 34in.); Boehm, ’or, oft. sin. (actual height, 
oft. iin.), 2; Smith, ‘or, oft. 4%4in. (actual height, oft. 
2%in.), 3. 

16-pound shot-put —Won_ by Stewart, ‘or, 37ft. rin. 
(actual distance, 34ft. 7in.; De Mille, ‘oo, 36ft. sin. (actu- 
al distance, 3oft. 11in.), 2: F. Duden, ‘o>, 35ft. gin. 
(actual distance, 30ft. 5%in.), 3. 

16-pound hammer-throw —Won by H. Duden, 'o:, 
t5ft. 14in. (actual distance, 8oft. 1%in.); De Mille, ’oo. 
ro7ft. 1in. (actual distance, 89ft. rin.), 2; Welles, ‘or, 
rosft. sin. (actual distance), 3. 

roo yard dash, final heat—Won by_ Delgado, ‘or, 
weyds ; Weekes, ’03, 2yds., 2; Johnson, °o2 (scratch), 3. 

ime, 1o 3-58. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

The Freshman-Novice sports at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania were held on October 28th. 
Some good material was brought out among 
the new men. F. P. Leary, ‘03, showed up 
well in the dashes and broad jumps; J. B. 
Baillie, also a freshman, did good work in the 
two miles; J. Howard showed good form 1n the 
high hurdles. 

The summary follows : 

120-yard dash—Won by F., P. Leary, '03; R. T. Bul- 
lard, ‘03,2. Time, 12 3 58. 

Two mile run—Won by J. B. Baillie, ‘03; J. A. Stan- 
din, 02,2. Time, 11m. 23s. . 

44o-yard dash—Won by E. Mallon, 'o2; C. J. Harrison, 
’o2, 2; J. E. Morrow, ’o2, 3. Time, 608, 

Half-mile run—Won by E. R. Bushnell, ‘o3; J. A. 
Standin, ’o2,2. Time, 2m. 15s. 

120-yard hurdle—Won by J. Howard,’o3; 8S. K. Fenol- 
losa, ‘oz, 2. Time, 17 2-55. 

Three-mile run—Won by A. Grant, 1900; Climenson, 2; 
J. A. Standin, *o2,3. Time, 17m. 26s. 


HARVARD FALL GAMES, 


The Harvard University fall track games 
were held on the Holmes Field, November 3d. 
The weather was cold and the wind not favor- 
able for track events. 

The best individual work was thatof H. F. 
Cochems, who put the shot 42 feet % inch. 
Mr. Cochems is not, however, eligible to com- 
pete in any intercollegiate contests on account 
of the four-year rule. 

Summary of the events follows : 

too-yard dash—Final heat won by J. E. Haigh, ‘03; 
R. W. Robbins, ‘o2, 2; B. C. Lancy, *o3, 3. Time, ro%s. 

220-yard dash—Won by P. L. Fish,’or, 3 yds.; second, 
W.G. Clerk ‘o1, 3yds.; third, R. W. Robbins,’o2, royds. 
Time, 22 4-5 seconds. 

44c-yard dash—Won by H. B_ Young, Sp., royds.: 
S. Waller, ‘03, 15yds.. 2; Gregg Richards, ‘o2, 2o0yds., 3. 
Time, 53 1-55. 

Half-inile run—Won by W A. Applegate, ‘or, 30yds.; 
C. J. Swan, ‘o1, goyds.,2; G. E. Behr, Jr., goyds., 3. 
Time, 1m. 59 3-55. 





ROWING. 


Mile run—Won by F. C. Williams, °’o1, 8oyds.; H. B. 
Smith, 1g00, 6oyds., 2; E. Randolph, ’03, 8oyds, 3. Time, 
4m... 35S. 
120-yard hurdle race—Won by R. Wellman, 03, 8 

; F.C. Ware, ’or, 3 yds., 2; R. Abercrombie, ’o3, 

+3. Time, 18 1-58. 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by F. C. Ware, ‘or, syds.; 
E. H. Webb, or, iy 2. Time, 30s. 

Shot-put—Won by H. F. Cochems, 3L., scratch, with 
a put of 42ft. %in.; H. J. Brown, ‘oz, 2ft., 2, with an ac- 
tual put of 38ft. 9%in. 

High jump—Won by P. Bartlett, ’o2, g4in.; F. C. 
Ware, ’or, 3in., 2; N. F. Glidden, Jr., ’o3,92in., 3. These 
three men tied, with actual jumps of sft. 6%in., Bart- 
lett winning on his handicap. 

Running broad jump—Won by N. F. Glidden, Jr., 
’o3, 1ft., with jump of aoft. 1%in.; A. P. Young, ‘or, 
2, with a jump of i8ft. gin.: H. B. Horwitz ,’o3, 3, with 
a jump of 17ft. 2in. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CROSS-COUNTRY. 

The annual fall handicap games will not be 
held this year at Princetonor Yale. The track 
management decided at the beginning of the 
term to concentrate all their efforts toward the 
development of a strong team for the inter- 
collegiate cross-country championship. Great 
interest was taken in the preparation for this 
event; anda number of trial runs were also held 
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at Pennsylvania, Cornell and Columbia, in order 
that the colleges should: make no mistake in 
being represented by their best teams at Mor- 
ris Park. 

At the meeting of the Managing Committee 
of the Intercollegiate Cross-Country Associa 
tion, the election of officers for the coming 
year resulted as follows: President,’ A. J. 


Sweet, Cornell ; Treasurer, J. P. Adams, Yale ; 
Secretary, B. W. Frazer, Jr., University of 
Langenberg, 


Pennsylvania; Manager, H. H. 
Princeton. 
YALE. 

If Yale does not develop some specially good 
weight men by next May, it will not be from 
want of instruction, for John Flanagan, the 
world’s champion hammer-thrower, has _ac- 
cepted an invitation of the Yale Athletic Asso- 
ciation, and has recently spent some time at 
New Haven coaching the hammer and shot 
men. The presence of such a distinguished 
‘‘weight man” as Flanagan has been the 
means of bringing into training a number ot 
candidates for these events, VIGILANT. 


ROWING. 


HARVARD, 


F hard work and long prac- 
tice will produce a good 
crew (and it usually does), 
Harvard should again put 

out first-rate freshmen and 
university boats. 

No sooner had the men got 
settled this term than prelim- 
inary work was started at both 
Weld and Newell. The men 

i\ were graded into crews and will 
be kept at light work steadily 
until vacation. 

The annual fall regatta of 
the Weld Boat Club was held 
October 24th,over a course one- 
third of a mile straightaway. 

The weather conditions were excellent and 
the races well contested, with some close and 
exciting finishes. 

The eight-oared shell event was the best of 
the regatta. In the first heat, Weld, 1902, won 
from Weld, 1903, by half a length. In the sec- 
ond heat, the Law School crew won from Weld 
Juniors by less than a length. In the finals 
the Law School won easily by a length and a 
half. The final four-oared shell race was very 
closely contested, only ten feet separating the 
boats, 

In the singles, Wheelwright won on a foul. 
George, who was leading, took Wheelwright's 
water just before the finish, so that the latter 
was forced either to run into his opponent or go 
ashore. George finished half a length ahead, 
but the race went to Wheelwright. 

The summary follows : 


Compromise singles, first heat—Won by E. George, 
’03; H. G. Hart, ’or. 2; second heat won by W. B. Wheel- 
wright, ’o1; G. Blake, 'o1, 2. Final heat won by Wheel- 
wright on a foul. 

Four-oared shells, first heat—Won by Snite’s four; 
McGrath's tour, 2; second heat won by Tilton's four: 
Brownell's four, 2. Final heat won by Tilton's four: 
N. Tilton, ‘oo, stroke; H. B. Stanton, ‘oo, No. 3; F. C. 


Kidner, ‘oo, No. 2; K. Sherbourne, ‘oo, bow; Wadleigh, 
oo, Coxswain, 

Four-oared barges—Won by Mason's four: Mason, 
stroke; Hartwell, No. 3; Pumpelly, No. 2; Downs. bow; 
Kingsbury, coxswain; Greenouxh s four, 2. 

Eight-oared shells, first heat—Won by Weld, ’o2; 
Weld, ‘03, 2; second heat won by Law School; Weld, 
’o1,2. Final heat won by Law School: R. F. Blake, 
stroke; C. M. Sheafe, No. 7; H. Bancroft, No. 6; C. B. 
Wood, No. 5; L. Marvin, No. 4; W. ©. Griswold, No. 3; 
L. T. Shepard, No. 2; A. Du Bois, bow; Wadleigh, cox- 
swain. 

YALE, 


The same activity which has of late taken 
hold on the Harvard men in rowing matters 
does not seem to have fallen to the lot of those 
who follow aquatics at Yale, for at the fall 
regatta, held on Lake Whitney, October 14th, 
only two races were rowed, although three 
were scheduled, The gridiron seems to be far 
more attractive than the boats during the fall 
term. This must make matters hard for the 
coaches, for it necessarily crowds a great deal 
of preliminary work into the spring term that 
could, to a great extent, be finished before the 
Xmas vacation. 

The races were rowed over a course seven- 
eighths of a mile. 

In the first race, between the sophomore eight 
and the junior four (the latter not being able to 
put in a full crew), the sophomores allowed 
their competitors a handicap of 16 seconds and 
beat them by two lengths in 5 minutes 25 1-5 
seconds. 

The second race was between the sophomore 
and freshmen eights, The freshmen had a 
handicap of 6 seconds, The race was won on 
pluck, for within a hundred yards of the line the 
sophomores had a lead of half alength, when 
the freshmen madea spurt which took them over 
the line, in somewhat ragged style, with two 
feet to the good, in 5 minutes and 5 1-5 sec- 
onds. 

The crews rowed as follows : 

Junior (four-oared)—R. L. Atkinson, bow; 


Tyler, 2: P. L. Mitchell. 3; 
Chittenden, coxswain. 


R.. P. 
A. Cameron, Jr., 4; G. P, 
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Sophomore ig oared)—T. N. Troxell, bow; E. H. 
Benner, 2: L. H. Holt, H. P. Rogers, 4: H. L. Laws, 
5;G. G. Lincoin, 6; E. Pie. 7; F. S. Warmouth, Cap- 
tain. 8; M K. Armstrong, coxswain. 

Freshmen (eight-oared)—K. B. Schley, bow; T. R. 
Strong, 2; T. H. Wickwire, Jr., 3; H. M. ‘Coffeen, rr 
S. Kirtland, 5; J. L. Gilson, 6; R: Schley, 7; J. R. Coffin, 
Captain, 8; B. H. Lounsbery, coxswain. 


CORNELL, 


At Corneil the call for freshmen’s crew, is- 
sued early in October, was responded to by the 
registration of over one hundred. The candi- 
dates were put under Captain Dailzell and 
coached on the machines. The Captain was 
assisted in this work by several of the old crew. 

As the men gained sufficient knowledge of 
the stroke on the machines they were granted 
permits for practice on the water. The work 
on the inlet has, as usual, been in the pair-oar 
and tour-oared barges, under the charge of 
Coach Courtney, who is assisted by Hoyle, the 
Cornell Navy's boat builder. Captain Dalzell 
and Courtney are tairly satisfied with the prog- 
ress of the treshmen, and they expect the 
‘* weeding out’ next spring to be a short mat- 
ter, 

In the university boat there are tour vacant 
seats to be filled, but the Navy expect little 
trouble in this, for they have a large quantity of 
good material from which to draw. 

INPERCOLLEGIATE ROWING, 

According to the present indications the In. 
tercollegiate Rowing Association Regatta of 
next season will have additional features, which 
will make it most attractive. The Board of 
Stewards is already beginning to lay plans tor 
the next regatta. At a recent meeting it was 
planned to have, in addition to the treshmen 
and university eights and the four-oar races, 
which made up this year’s programme, a pair- 
oar and single sculling race. The main object 
that the Stewards have in view in introducing 
the fours, pairs and singles, is that colleges 
with a smaller body of students may be in- 
duced to enter the races. If these plans are 
carried through, a double sculls added, and each 
event is made, as the eights are now, for fresh- 
men and university, we shall indeed have at 
Poughkeepsie a regatta worthy of the name. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


The fall regatta of the Columbia College 
Rowing Club was held on the Hudson October 


27th. The work which the freshmen have 
done since September has put them in first- 
class shape, and the Science and College crews 
of 1903 rowed a fine race, which resulted in a 
win for the Science by the narrow margin of 
a yard. 

In the race between the crews of 1g02 and 
1sor, the former won by about three-quarters 
of a length. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

Pennsylvania has a strong-looking lot of 
men at work daily forthe freshmen crew? The 
crews have been taking short brushes, and 
good speed is already being shown. 

At the crew regatta, held on November oth, 
the Senior crew defeated the Juniors by a half- 
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boat’s length. The Sophomore crew won from 
the Freshmen by less than a boat's length. 
Next day the Medical ’03, Senior's College 'o1, 
and Dental ’o: raced. The ’o1 C. went to the 
front at the start, but were soon passed by the 
Seniors and Freshmen Medical. The Seniors 
kept a slight lead up to about one hundred 
yards from the finish ; at this point the Medicals 
spurted, and, after a hard finish, won by 
few feet. The College ‘or crew were two 
lengths behind, and the Dentals three lengths 
behindthem. The Freshmen Medical crew wins 
the University championship, 


WISCONSIN, 


At Wisconsin the crews were rather late in 
getting onto the water, and their first appear- 
ance in gigs was on October 31st. Five crews 
are at work here at present. The twofreshme: 
crews give great promise of making a fine boat 
They are well advanced for the short time they 
have been at work in the gymnasium and 01 
the water, 

The plan for training this fall 1s to devote al! 
the energy to fourcrews. One of the present 
crews will shortly be dropped. Captain Suth- 
erland and Mr. Williams, of last year’s crew 
are each to coach two crews in the gigs. A 
present it is planned to have the crews alter- 
nate with one another in the boats, two of them 
going onto the water, the other two taking 
er uss-country runs. VIGILANT, 

ROWING ON THE PACIFIC COAST, 

The annual championship regatta of the 
Pacitic Association of the Amateur Athletic 
Union was held on San Francisco Bay, at E! 
Campo, Marin County, California, October 
isth. The water was remarkably smooth and 
the day a pleasant one. The results of the 
races were as follows: 


Junior shell race—E. Stenberg, of the Ariel Rowing 
Club, defeated George Lewis, of the Alameda Boat- 
ing Club. 

Senior outrigged skiff race—Alexander W. Pape, o 
the Dolphin Swimming and Boating Club, first; Dr. 3 
C. Dennis, of the South End Rowing Club, second 
Pape won by three lengths. 

Senior shell race—James P. Foley, of the coeee | Poe 
Lope, of Club, won by: four lengths from H. A. 

the Ariel Rowing Club, 
unior outrigged skiff race—Stanley Adderley, of the 
Triton Swimming and Boating Club, 1; Dr. F. R. A» 
ton, Dolphin Swimming and Boating Club, 2; E. b 
Thorning, Alameda Bvuating Clas, 3. Adderley wo: 
as he liked. 

Junior four-oared barge race—Ariel Rowing Club, :: 
Alameda Boating Club, 2; South End Rowing Club, 3 
Ariels came home winners by two lengths. ‘Ihe Arie 
crew was made up thus: Charles Winter, bow: 
Charles Peters, No. 2; F. Loth, No. 3; E. Lynch, stroke 
Roy West, coxswain. 

Senior four oared barge race —Alameda Boating 
Club, 1; Pioneer Rowing Club, 2; South End Rowing 
Club, 3. Alamedas won by two lengths after a well 
contested race. The Alameda crew was made 
thus: E. B. Hadcock, bow; W. G. Hansen. No. 2; 
G. Greenleaf, No. 3; F. W. Ayers, stroke; E. Hansen, 
coxswain. 


A ten-oared cutter race between crews 0! 
Divisions 1 and 2of the Naval Militiawas won, 
after a keen struggle, by Division 2. 

The course was about one mile and one fur- 
long, and consisted of one long leg to the turn 
ing stakes, and back to a point two hundred 
yards short of the starting-line. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 





CYCLING. 


LATE AUTUMN KOAD RECORDS. 


EW times for 100 
and 1,000 miles 
finished road 
record making 
for 1899 1n the 

Eastern States. Late 
in October Edward W. 
Goodwin, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa, whose name 
has figured prominently 
in the American road 
record tables for a num- 
ber of years, covered a 
“century” over the 
Hammonton - Absecon 
ae J.) course in 4:37:00, 
our minutes less than 
the former best time 
credited to Everett An- 
drews, of Atlantic City. 
The trial was under the 
immediate auspices of the Century Road Club 
of America and the Time Wheelmen, of Phila- 
deiphia, of which Goodwin is a member. At 
nearly the same time, Wm. H. Brown, of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, was successful in estab- 
lishing a new mark for ten consecutive centu- 
ries, of 83h. 4m. ¥%s., thereby eclipsing Rivierre'’s 
former time of gh. 15m. The trial was over 
the triangular course near Valley Stream, L. |. 
Following are Brown’s times by centuries : 
Miles. 


“183304! * 
n- Philadelphia 
road record, which is usually an all-season bone 
of contention between the fast road riders of 
the two cities named. remains for 1899 to the 
credit of Charles Mock, of Manhattan, whose 
performance of October 8th, covering the dis- 
tance in 5h. 48m. 3s., has been since attacked a 
number of times, but unsuccessfully, 
WAR AND THE BICYCLE, 
Contemporaneously with the disappearance 
of the ‘tcraze” of cycling, there has been 
brought about a clearer, more accurate and 
conservative view of the actual spheres of use- 
fulness of the wheel than obtained when, not 
so very long ago, nearly every power and capa- 
bility was considered as belonging toit. The 
possibilities of the bicycle in war have been a 
matter of much debate for a number of years, 
during which time various tests have been 
made in this and other countries, to determine 
the speed and relative efficiency of the cyclist 
as a despatch courier, the practicability of 
moying bodies of troops by this means, and so 
following. Wheel-mounted expeditions have 
been conducted through the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, across Long Island, from Fort 
Sheridan (on Lake Michigan) to Washington, 


*New American road records. 


and elsewhere in the United States, while 
among the great armies of Continental Europe 
cycle corps are not rare, being more particu- 
larly in evidence at the national manceuvres. 
All these things have given rise to the reasona- 
ble hope that some more practical trial might 
at the first opportunity be made. Nevertheless, 
not once during the war in Cuba, nor so far 
during the campaigns of the Americans in the 
Philippines or of the British in the Transvaal, 
has a ray of light been thrown upon the sub- 
ject now under discussion ; this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that both Major-General Miles and 
Lord Wolseley, commanders-in-chief respect- 
ively of the United States and English armies, 
have expressed their confidence in the worth of 
the military cycle and cyclist to the general 
service, and have personally promoted tests 
supposed to be among conditions closely ap- 
proximating those of actual conflict. The con- 
clusions based upon these premises, combined 
with some intimate knowledge of the limita- 
tions as well as the possibilities of the machine, 
:ncline one to the belief that if a commander 
expects to realize his peace-nurtured enthusi- 
asm for the use of the bicycle, he should select 
his enemy and plan the territory of his cam- 
paign with strict regard to that purpose, 

THE C. 


R. C. OF AMERICA. 


OvutTinG has taken the opportunity a number 
of times within the past few years to speak ap- 
provingly of the organization and work of the 
Century Road Club of America. Road riding 
and records being practically ignored by the 
L. A. W., it was desirable that some body of 
cycling sportsmen should come forward to 
take cognizance of this branch of the pastime 
and provide means for keeping track pr 
worthy of record therein. The establishment 
of standards by which individual performances 
could be judged, the chaff separated from the 
wheat, and the stamp of approval placed upon 
the meritorious, was in fact essential. To this 
work the Century Road Club of America, 
evolved from a road club of Chicago in 1892, 
fell heir. One of the best characteristics of 
this small but vital organization has been the 
absence of cheap notoriety hovering about its 
doings. Gentlemen of enthusiasm and of per- 
sonal integrity have almost uniformly been its 
officers and promoters, and the records accept- 
ed by the Road Records Committee have, it is 
believed, never once been questioned. The 
interests of cycle touring in the United States 
have been well, and in no slight degree, pro- 
moted by the C. R. C, of America, 

In view of these facts, which just criticism 
cannot gainsay, I am sorry to note the disturb- 
ances now present in the Ohio division of this 
organization. Dissatisfaction with some of the 
officers is given as the cause for rival tickets, 
and some talk of secession from the parent 
body. It puzzles most members—of whom The 
Prowler is one—to know just what it is all 
about, and it is the opinion of the great ma- 
jority that such shortcomings as may exist in 
the Buckeye division should be borne until the 
next election, now not very far off, places the 
most speedy and effective of all remedies in 
their hands, THE Prow er, 
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CRICKET. 


HE tour of Prince Ranjitsinhji’s team fin- 
ished at Toronto on October 13th. The 
prediction that the team was by far the 
best that has visited this country was 
fully substantiated. Of the five games 

played three were brought to a decided finish. 
The opening match against the Philadelphia 
Colts was unfinished, and the result was some- 
what of an open matter as the scores stood. 
There is little doubt, however, that had the 
New York game been finished, the result would 
have been decidedly in favor of the Princes 
team. Unfortunately, the Prince was, owing 
to illness, unable to take part in this game, but 
the absence of A. C. MacLaren, who played 
the first day and was to have batted on the 
second, caused considerable disappointment 
among the spectators; so much had been 
heard of his excellent work that many had 
journeyed to Livingston with the desire of 
seeing him at the wicket. 

In the averages A. E. Stoddart headed the 
batting, with an average of 58.50 runs for five 
innings. G. L. Jessop’s performance with the 
ball was particularly fine; he was well in front 
of the other bowlers with a fire average of 24 
wickets, at a cost of § 37 per wicket 

A record of the games played follows : 

September 25, 26, 27—At Elmwood, Philadelphia, 
Prince Ranjitsinhji’s XII., 185; Philadelphia Colts’ 
XXII., 205 and 95 for ten wickets. Drawn. 

September 20, 30, October 2— At Haverford, Philadel- 

hia, Prince Ranjitsinhji’s XI.. 435; Gentlemen of 

hiladelphia, 156 and 106. Won by an innings and 173 
runs. 

October 4, 5—At Livingston, Staten Island, Prince 
Ranjitsinhji's XI., 330; New York's XIV., 149 and 132 for 
ten wickets. Drawn. 

October 7,9, 10 -At Manheim, Philadelphia, Prince 
Ranjitsinhji’s XI . 363; Gentlemen of Philadelphia, 85 
and 147. Won by an innings and 131 runs. 

October 12,13—At Toronto, Ontario, Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji’s XI., 267 (declared for seven wickets); Canada, 
87 and 174. Won by an innings and 6 runs. 


HALIFAX CUP. 


The season’s games for the Halifax Cup, 
which represents the championship of Phila- 
delphia’s best clubs, finished with the following 
results : 


Played. W. L. 
GermantownD.......++... PrTTTTTIT TTT rte eve 16 
Merion ..0....cccee PTTTITT TTT TTT pvecsese 

Belmont 

Philadeiphia 

Radnor 


METROPOLITaN DISTRICT LEAGUE. 


The results of the season's work in the Metro- 
politan District League and the New York 
Cricket Association were as follows: 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT LEAGUE. 
Plyd. Won. Lost. Drn 

Knickerbocker Team A..... bien 8 I I 
Knickerbocker Team B ° 2 I 
Manhattan 3 2 
PR AIEEE 3100 5 6 0b ox 010.0805 06045106 6 © 
Staten Island c 6 ° 
Newark 8 10 ° 

*lhe Newark Club forfeited one game to each of th 
Knickerbocker teams. 

NEW YORK. CRICKET ASSOCIATION, 
Flyd. Won. Lost. Drn 

Paterson Team A.. ° 2 
Kearny .... 
Brooklyn...... 
Manhattan II 
Kings Co 
Paterson Team B 2 

In the League batting averages, M. R. Cobb, 
of the Knickerbocker A. C., once more headed 
the list, with a fine average of 60.50 for nine 
innings. The bowling average went to J, E. 
Roberts of the New York club, who took twenty- 
two wickets at a cost of 5.40. i 

In the Association batting averages, A. Brown 
of the Brooklyn club was top of the list, with an 
average of 29.37 for nine innings. The bowling 
was won by L. Livingston, of the Kearny club, 
who took twenty-seven wickets at the very 
small cost of 2.14. T. C. Turner. © 


CRICKET ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

The last match in the schedule of the Cali- 
fornia Cricket Association, for 1899, was played 
October 8th, on the ground, at Webster street, 
Alameda, between the Pacific and California 
Clubs. The Californias played three men short, 
and were all out for 113 runs, the highest scor- 
ers being A. Dickenson, 57, and E. J. Lough- 
man, 20. Coles took 5 wickets for 33, and 
Casidy 2 for 21 runs. For the Pacifics, C. Sim- 
monds batted weil, making 48 runs in good 
style. J. J. Theobald scored 28, and C, P. 
Coles 27. The innings closed, with three wick- 
ets to fall, for 131 runs, the Pacifics thus win- 
ning by 18 runs. Homan took 4 wickets for 6s, 
and Dickenson 2 for 39. " 

The outlook for next cricket season is good. 
The newest club, the California, has now the 
largest number of members ; the Alameda and 
Pacific Clubs are fairly strong ; and a newclub 
(the Albion), formed in Oakland, will play next 
year. The Lakeport and Burns Valley Clubs, 
in Lake County, have had an’ active season, and 
the Country Club, of Santa Cruz, has established 
acriztket annex. There are also clubs at Kes- 
wick in Shasta County, Penrhyn in Placer Coun- 
ty, at Sacramento and Grass Valley. In the 
southern part of the State there is the Los An- 
geles Cricket Club. ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. A. W. Justice Buck, in the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota, held that 

“It is not the duty of a party lawfully traveling 
upon a public highway upon a bicycle, when he sees 
a horse and carriage approaching. to stop and inquire 
whether such horse wil become frightened. especially 
in the absence of apparent reason tor so doing,” 

Tourist. Under the recent agreement come 
to by the L. A. W. and the Cyclists’ Touring 


Club of England, Members of the L. A. W. 
who contemplate making a tour in Europe 
will be provided with membership cards of the 
C. T, C., and when they reach the other side 
will be entitled to all the advantages of a resi- 
dent member. There will in. addition be a 
resident representative of the L, A. W. in 
Paris during the Exhibition. 
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